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12 Diiects 60 von 4 Glectoh ada 
written by one of Y6urſelves for the common 
benefit of us all. They would never have grown 
to this ſize without your continued encouragement 
_ . plauſe. To me they originally owe no- 
but a healthy, fanguine, conſtitution. Un- 
Gon 75 care they img thriven. To Tou > 
are indebted for = ſp ſtrength or A fi 
poſſeſs. When Kings and Miniſters are — 
ten, when the force and direction of perſonal ſa- 

| tire is no longer underſtood, and when meaſures. 
are only felt in their remoteſt confequences, this 
book will, I believe, be found to contain principles 
worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterĩity. When you 
leave the unimpaired hereditary freehold to Your 
children, Tou do but half Tour duty. Both li- 
berty and property are precarious, unleſs the poſ- 
ſeſſors have ſenſe and ſpirit enough to defend 
them. This is not the language of vanity. If 1 
am a Yain man, "7 n lies within 4 nar- 
row 
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row circle; I am'the'ſols depoſitaty df my own 
ſecret, and it ſhall periſh with me. ; 
If an honeſt, and, I may truly affirm, a labori- 
| ous zeal for the public ſervice, has given me any 
weight in Your eſteem, let me exhort and conjure 
You never to ſuffer. an inxaſion of Your political 
conſtitutidn, However minute the ihſtance may ap- 
pear, to paſs by, without a determined, perſever- 
ing reſiſtance. One precedent creates another.— 


They ſoon +, og and confitute law. What 


| _ nich protect us in our whe af bras _ 
cant of the conſtitution, and that they muſt fall or 
[| flouriſh with it. This i is not the gauſe of faction 
| or of party, or of, any individual, but Feu 
mon intereſt of every man in Kd Although 
the-King, ſhould continue 40 ſupport his preſent. 
ſyſtem of government, the period is not very di- 
ant, at which you will BAG the means of res, 
dreſs in your own, ane It may be nearer, per- 
| haps than any of N and I. would war 05 
You 20 be prepared for it; The, King may, pol, 
fly de adviſed. to diflolye the. pre ee 
a year or two hefore it 7 PEP of gourſe, 955 2 
cipitate a, new election a ee of, taking the: 
nation by ſurpriſe. If 1 5 AN 75 ure 5 in 52 
tation, this: very caution may; dat pr prevent it. 
- ik canuot dak Fas NN Wl ner pert 
WoL. me 
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the” freedom 6f election, and vindicate your ex- 
cluſite right to chooſe your teprefentatives. ' But 
other queſtions have been Rated; on which your 
detexminarion ſhould be equally clear and unani- 
mous. Let it be impreſſed upon your minds, let 
it be inſtilled into your childfen; that the liberty 
of the preſs is the palladium of all the civil, poli- 
tical, and religious rights of am Engliſhman ; and' 
that the right of juries to return a general Ver- 
dict, in all cafes whatſoever, is an eſſential part of 
our conſtitution, not to be controuled or limited 


by the judges, nor in any ſhape queſtionable by 
the legiflature. ' The power of King, Lords, and 


Commons, is not an arbitrary power *. They 


are the truſtees, not the owners, of the eſtate.— 
wr ee 5 The 


5 This poſitive dead, of an W des N 
ed in the legiſlature, is not in fact a ne — 
the Earl of Lindſay, in the year 1635, brought a bill into 
the houſe of Lords, to. prevent the dangers which might a- 
riſe from perfons di diſa vr! to government, 175 which an oath 
and penalty was to be impoſed upon the members of both 
houſes, it war affirmed in a proteſt ſigued by twenty-three 
lay peers, (my lords the biſhops were not accuſtomed to 
prates }s , That the privilege of ſitting and voting in par- 
liament was an "Utica ey had by birth, and a right 
« fo inherent in them, and inſeparable 505 them, that no- 
« thing could take it away, but what, by che hw of the 
land, muſt withal take away their lives, and corrupt their 
« blood.” Theſe noble peers (whoſe names are a ; 
to their poſterity) have, in this inſtance, ſolemnly — 
the power of parliament to alter the conſtitution. Under 
a particular propoſition, they have aſſerted a general train, 
in W * man in England is concerned. - 


whether feven millions of their equals ſhall de 
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The fee: ſimple is in Us. They cannot alienate, 
they cannot waſte. When we ſay that the legit 
Lature is ſupreme, we mean, that it is the higheſt 
power known to the conſtitution; that it is the 
higheſt in compariſon with the other ſubordmate 
powers eltabllhed by the laws. In this ſenſe, the; 
word ſupreme is relative, not abſolute. The power, 
of 95 giflature is limited, not only by the ge- 
neral rules of natura ies and the welfare of 
the community, but by the forms and principles, 
of © our particu — conſtitution. If this doctrine be 
nat true, we muſt admit, that, King, Lords, and 
8 no rule to direct their reſolutions, 
ut merely their own, will and pleaſure. They 
might unite the legiſlative and executive power in 
the ſame hands, and diffolye the conſtitution by 


an a@ of parliament, But I am perſnaded You 


Il not leave it to che choice of ſeven hundred 
potſons, notoriouſly corrupted by che Crown, 


freemen or Mayes. The certainty. of forfeiting 
cheir own rights, when they. ſacrifice. thoſe of the 


nation, is no check to a brutal, degenerate mind. 


Without inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion 
made to Harry the Eighth, there are inſtances, 


in the Hiſtory of other countries, g a formal, de- 


liberate ſurrender of the public 1 into, the 


hands of the Sovereign. If England does not 


ſhare the fame fate, it is becauſe we have better 
8 7 — than i in the virtue . either houſe of 


f 3 81 
ſaid chat the * of the preſo is thepalla- 


dium 
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Ade, of all your Tights, and dat the right" 
juries to return a general verdi@ is part of your 
conſtitution. To preſerve the whole ſyſtem, You 
muſt correct your legiflature. With regard to 
ally influence of rhe conſtituent over the conduct 
of the repreſentative, there is little difference be- 
tween a feat in A for ſeven years and a 
ſeat for life. I be proſpect of your reſentment is 
too remote; and although the laſt ſeſſion of a 
ſeptennial parliament be uſually employed in court- 
ing the favour of the people, conſider, that at this 
rate your repreſentatives have ſix years for of- 
fence, and but one for atonement. A death-bed 
repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitution. If you 
rellect, that in the changes of adminiſtration which 
have marked and diſgraced the preſent reign, al- 
though your warmeſt patriots have in their turn 
been inveſted with the lawful and unlawful an- 
thority of the crown, and though other reliefs or 
improvements have been held forth to the people, 
yet that, no one man in office has ever promoted 
or Encouraged à bill for ſhortening the duration 
of parliaments, but that (whoever was miniſter) 
the oppoſition to this meaſure, ever ſince the ſep- 
tennial act paſſed, has been conſtant and uniform 
on the part of government. Lou cannot but 
conclude, without the poſſibility of a doubt, that 
long parliaments are the foundation of the undue 
influence of the Crown. This influence anſwers 


every purpoſe of arbitrary power to the Crown, 


| with an expence and oppreſhon to the people, 
Which would be unneceſſary in an arbitrary go- 


vernment. 
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11 to ſupport. them in office, 


Tity,—to God and to your count 


x<rpment. The beſt of gur midi ers find it t 
eaſieſt and moſt compendious wg 5D 0 1 
the King's affairs; and all miniſters ha of er 
Tal ntereſt i in e to a 2 0 


tance from perl 5 N 3 4 
abilities, or experience, It promiſes every e 
ication to ayarice and ambition, and ſecures i imph⸗ 

pity,——Theſe are truths _ungueſtionable,— 

they make no impreſſion, it is becauſe they are 700 

yulgar, and notorious. But the inattention Fw] 

difference of the. nation has continued too 

You are rouſed at ſt to a ſegle . 

3 remedy will ſoon be in Leaf Wie] 

if. Junius Ives, You ſhall ofte he rew of it. | 

when the opportunity preſents ie A 5 Je ; 
gleRt to do your duty to yourſ urſely SAC poſt FE | 
TY: 5: F 
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THE encouragement; given to a multitude of ſpu- 
L tious, mangled publications of the letters of 
Junius, perſuades me, that a complete edition, cor- 
rected and improved by the author, will be favour- 
ably received. The printer will readily acquit me of 
any view to my on profit. I undertake this trou- 
bleſome taſk, merely to ferve a man who has deſerv- 
ed well of me, — of the public; and who, on my 
account, has been expoſed to an expenſiwe, tyranni- 
cal proſecution. For theſe reaſons, I give to Mr 


intereſt, and property in theſe letters, as fully and 
completely, to all intents and purpoſes, as an author 
can poſſibly conyey his property in his own works to, 


another, 


Trrs edition contains all the letters of Junius, 
Phile- Junius, and of Sir William Draper and Mr Horne 
to Junius, with their reſpective dates, and according 
o the order in which they appeared in the Public Ad- 
ertiſer. The auxiliary part of Phile- Junius was in- 

uupenſably neceflary to defend or explain particular. 
patiages in Junius, in anſwer to plauſible objections ; 
but the ſubordinate character is never guilty of the in- 


ecorum of praiſing his principal. 


tes . will be found not only uſeful, but neceſs, 


Henry Sampſon Woedfall, and to him alone, my right, 


e fraud was 
nnocent, and I always intended to explain it. The 


_©.,celary. - 
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ſary. References to facts not generally known, or 
alluſions to the current report or opinion of the day, 
are in a little time unintelligible. Yet the reader 
will not find himſelf overloaded with explanations. 
I was not born to be a commentator, even upon my 
own works. | 


IT remains to ſay a few words upon the liberty of 
the preſs. | The daring ſpirit by which theſe letters 
are ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed, ſeems to require 
that ſomething ſerious ſhould be ſaid in their defence. 
I am no lawyer by bene, nor do I pretend to be 
more deeply read than every Engliſh gentleman ſhould 
be in the laws of his country. If, therefore, the 
principles I maintain are truly conſtitutional, I ſhall 
not think myſelf anſwered, though I ſhould be con- 
victed of a miſtake in terms, or of miſapplying the 


language of the law. I ſpeak to the plain underſtand- 


ing of the people, and appeal to their honeſt, liberal 
conſtruction of me. 


_Goop men, to whon alone I addreſs myſelf, ap- 
pear to me to conſult their piety as little as their 


Judgment and experience, when they admit the great 


and eſſential advantages accruing to ſociety from the 
freedom of the preſs, yet indulge themſelves in peev- 
iſh or paſſionate exclamations againſt the abuſes of 
it. Betraying an unreaſonable expectation of bene- 

pure and entire from any human inſtitution, 


fits 
5 in effect arraign the | mm of Providence, 
an 


confeſs that they are 


* 
d provide as 


iſſatisfied with the com- 
mon lot of humanity. In the preſent inſtance, they 
really create to their own minds, or greatly exag- | 
rate, the evil they complain of. The laws of Eng- 

ellectually as any human laws can 
dn, for the protection df the ſubject, in his reputa- } 


tion, | 
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tion, as well as in his perſon and property. If the 
characters of private men are inſulted or injured, a 
double remedy is open to them, by action and indi-. 
ment. If, through indolence, falſe ſhame, or indif- 
fexence, they will not appeal to the laws of their 
country, they fail in their duty to ſociety, and are 
unjuſt to themſelves. If, from an unwarrantable diſ- 
truſt of the integrity of juries, they would wiſh to 
obtain juſtice by any mode of proceeding more ſum-- 

| mary a trial by their peers, I do not ſeruple to 
affirm, that they are in effect greater enemies to them- 
ſelves than to the libeller they proſecute. 


he Wrrn regard to ſtrictures upon the characters of 
all men in office, and the meaſures of government, the 
n- caſe is a little different. A conſiderable latitude muſt 


be allowed in the diſcuſſion of public affairs, or the 
liberty of the preſs will be of no benefit to ſociety. 
As the indulgence of private malice and perſonal 
ſlander ſhould be checked and reſiſted by every legal. 
means, ſo a conſtant examination into the characters 
and conduct of miniſters and magiſtrates, ſhould 


a 
4 be equally promoted and encouraged. They who 
cat Wy conceive that our newſpapers are no reſtraint upon 
the bad men, or impediment to the execution of bad 
er- meaſures, know nothing of this country. In that 
of ſtate of abandoned ſervility and proſtitution, to 
ne which the undue influence of the crown has reduced 
on, the other branches of the legiſlature, our miniſters and 
ice, Wh magiſtrates have in reality little puniſhment to fear, 
zm- and few difficulties to contend with, beyond the 
hey enfure of the preſs, and the ſpirit of reſiſtance. 
rag- | which it excites among the people. While this cen-- 
ng- borial power is maintained, to ſpeak in the words of 
can 4 moſt ingenious foreigner, both miniſter and ma- 
uta- |} | B 2 giſtrate 


> A 
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ziſtrate is compelled, in almoſt every inſtance, 7 
choſe between his duty) and his reputation. A dilemma 

of this Kind perpetually before him, will not indeed 

work a' miracle in his heart, but it will aſſuredly ope- 
rate, in ſome degree, upon his conduct. At alk e- 
vents, theſe are not times to admit of any relaxation 
in the little diſcipline we have left. | 


Bor it is alleged, that the licentioufnefs of the 
preſs is carried beyond all bounds of decency and 
_ truth :—that our excellent miniſters are continual- 
ly expoſed to the public hatred or derifion :—thar, 
in proſecutions. for libels on government, juries are 
88 to the popular fide;—and that, in the moſt 
Hagrant caſes, a verdict cannot be obtained for the 
Fing.—If the premiſes were admitted, I ſhould de- 
ny the concluſion. It is not true, that the temper of 
the times has in general an undue influence over 
the conduct of juries. On the contrary, many ſig- 
nal inſtances may be produced of verdicts returned 
for the King, when the inclinations of the people 
led ſtrongly to an undiſtinguiſhing oppoſition to 57. 
vernment. Witneſs the caſes of Mr Wilker and Mr 
Amon. -In the late proſecutions of the printers of 
my. addreſs to a great perſonage, the juries were | 
never fairly dealt with. Lord 2 Fuflice Mansfield, 
conſcious that the paper in queſtion contained no 
treaſonable or libellous matter, and that the ſevereſt F 
parts of it, however painful to the King, or offenſive | 
15 is ſervants, were ſtrictly true, would fain have re- 
- fried che jury to the finding of ſpecial facts, which, | 
as to guilty or net grilty, were merely indifferent. | 
This particular motive, combined with his general 
purpoſe to contract the power of juries, will ac- 
.count for the charge he delivered in Wredfall's 1 7 i 
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He told the jury,. in-ſo many words, that they had-no-- 
thing to determine except the fact of printing and pub- 
[ſhing, and whether or no the blanks or inuendoes were 
properly filled up in the information ;—but that, whe, 
ther the defendant had committed a crime, or not, was 
no matter of conſideration to twelve men, who yet, 
upon their oaths, were to pronounce their peer guiliy, 
or nat guilty, When we hear ſuch nonſenſe delivered 
from the bench, and find it ſupported by a. laboured- 
train of ſophiſtry, which a plain underſtanding is 
unable to follow, and which an unlearned jury, 
however it may ſhock their reaſon, cannot be ſup- 
poſed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that 
they ſhould return a verdiQ, perplexed, abſurd, or 
imperfect ?!—Lord Mansfield. has not yet explained 
to the world, Why he accepted. of a. verdict which 
the court afterwards ſet aſide as illegal; and which, 
as it took no notice of the inuendoes, did not even: 
correſpond. with his own charge. If he had known 
| his duty, he ſhould have ſent. the jury back. —I ſpeak: 
_ adviſedly, and am well aſſured that no of. cha- 
racter in Weſtminſter-hall will contradi& me. To 
ſhow the falſehood of Lord Mangfeld's doctrine, it is 
not neceſſary. to enter. into the merits of. the paper 
which produced the trial. If line: of it were 
treaſon, his charge to the jury wood {till be falſe, ab- 
 Tſurd, illegal, and unconſtitutional... If I ſtated the me- 
rits of my letter to h King, I. ſhould imitate Lon D 
MaNsPIEED, and * TRAVEL. OUT OBE: THE. 'RECORD..- 


The following quotation from a ſpeech delivered by Lord Chat bam 

en the. elcrenth of December 1770, is taken with enaſtneſs, The 
reader will find it curious in itſelf, and very fit. to be inſerted here. 
My Lords, The verdict given in Woodlfall's trial, vasgi¹ν ef print-- « 
ing and. publiſbing ONLY :. upon which two motions. were made in 

2 court; one, in arreſt of judgment, by the defendant's: counſel 


— 
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When lat and reaſon ſpeak plainly, we do not want 
authority to direct our underſtandings. Yet, for the 
honour of the profeffion, I am content to oppoſe one 
lawyer to another, eſpecially when it happens that the 
King's Attorney General has virtually diſclaimed the 
doctrine by which the Chief Juſtice meant to inſure | 
ſucceſs to the proſecution. The opinion of the plain- 
tiff's counſel (however it may be otherwiſe inſignifi- 
cant), is weighty in the ſcale of the defendant. —My 
Lord Chie Sofice De Grey, who filed the informa- 
tion ex officio, is directly with me. If he had concur- 
red in Lord Mansfields doctrine, the trial muſt have 
been a very ſhort one. The facts were either admit- 
ted by Woddfall's counſel, or eaſily proved to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the jury. But Mr De Grey, far from 
"thinking he ſhould acquit himſelf of his ay by 
o barely 


. counſel for the crown,” for a rule upon the defendant to ſhow cauſe 
hy the verditt ſhould not be entered up according to the lege im- 
% pot of the words. On both motions a rule was granted, and ſoon 
After gde matter was argyed before the court of King's Bench. The 
noble judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the 
0 verdiict, went regularly through the whole of the proceedings at Ni- 
*, Prat, as well the evidence that had been given, as his own charge 
1 10 the jury. This prooceding would have been very proper, had a 
n motion been made of either fide for a new trial; becauſe either a 
„ verdict given contrary te evidence, or an improper charge by the 
* jadge at Ni Privs, is held to be a fafficient ground for granting a 


14 e new tal. But when a motion is made in arreſt of judgment, or 
14 _ 4% for eſtabliſhing the verdict by entering it up 7 to; the. legal 
#5 . * import of the words, it muſt he on the ground of ſomething appear- 
| . e jng en the face of the record > und the court, in conſidering whether 

: the verdict ſhall be eſtablimed or not, are ſo confined to the record, | 


4 that they tannottake notice of any thing that does not appear on | 
} the fade of ity in the legal phraſe, hey cannot travel out of the recopd. | 
| The noble judge did travet out of the record; and I a that his 
6 diſcourſe was irsegular, errujudicial, and unprecedented.” His appa- | 
vr rent motive for doing what he ny to oy wrong, was, that 2 l 
„ might have an opportunity of telling the public ext rajudicially, that 
* — & thier judges" eoncurred in the doctrine laid 'down in fis 
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barely proving the facts, entered largely, and I con- 
feſs not without ability, into the demerits of the pa- 
er, which he called a /editious libel, He dwelt but 
k htly upon thoſe points, which (according to Lord 
Mansfield) were the only matter of conſideration to 
the jury. The criminal intent, the libellous matter, 
the pernicious tendency of the or ip itſelf, were the 
topics on which he principally infiſted, and of which 
for more than an hour he tortured his faculties to con- 
vince the jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord 
Mansfield, his diſcourſe was impertinent, ridiculous, 
and unreaſonable. But, underſtanding the law as I 
do, what he ſaid was at leaſt conſiſtent and to tlie pur- 
poſe. 33k = OR 
Ir any honeſt man ſhould ſtill be inclined to leaye 
the conſtruction of libels to the court, I would intreat 
him to conſider what a dreadful complication of hard- 
ſhips he impoſes upon his fellow ſubjects. In the firſt 
place, the proſecution commences by information of an 
officer of the crown, not by the regular conſtitutional 
mode of indictiment be fore a grand jury.—As the fact 
is uſually admitted, or in general can eaſily be proved, 
the office of the petty jury is nugatory.— The court 
then judges of the nature and extent of the offence, 
and determines ad arbitrium the quantum of the puniſh- 
ment, from a ſmall fine to a heavy one, to repeated 
Whipping, to pillory, and unlimited impriſonment. 


Cutting off cars and noſes might ſtill be inflicted by a 


reſolute judge; but I will be candid enough to ſup- 
poſe that penalties, ſo apparently ſhocking to. humani- 
1 77 would not be hazarded in theſe times. —In all o- 
ther criminal proſecutions, the jury decides upon the 
fact and the crime in one wa and the court pro- 
. Nounces a certain ſentence, which is the _—_ 


\ 
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of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Meansfield's doa- 
trine be received, the jury muſt either find a verdict 
of acquittal, contrary to evidence (which, I can con- 
ceive, might be done by very conſcientious men, ra- 
ther than truſt a fellow-creature to Lord Man fields 
mercy); or they muſt leave to the court two offices, 
never but in this inſtance united, of finding guilty, 
and awarding puniſhment. 


Bor, fays this honeſt Lord Chief Justice, “ If the 
« paper be not criminal, the defendant (tho found 
« guilty by his peers) is in no danger, for he may 
« move the court in arreſt of judgment.” True, my 
Lord, but who is to determine upon the mo- 
tion ?—ls not the court ſtill to decide, whether judg- 
ment ſhall be entered up or not? and is not the de- 
fendant this way as effeCtually deprived of judgment 
by his peers, as if he were tried in a court of civil law, 
or in the chambers of the inquiſition? It is you, my | 
Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. As to 
the probable effect of the motion in arreſt of judg- 
ment, I ſhall only obſerve, that no reaſonable man 
would be ſo eager to poſſeſs himſelf of the invidious 
power of inflicting puniſhment, if he were not. prede- 
termined to make uſe of it. ot, 


Acam :—We are told, that judge and jury have 

a diſtinct office ;—that the jury is. to find the fact, 
and the judge to deliver the law. De jure reſpou- 

dent judices, de fatto Ar The dictum is true, 
though not in the ſenſe given to it by Lord, Mans- 
field. The jury are undoubtedly to determine the 
"fa, that is, whether the defendant did or did 
not commit the crime charged againſt him. The 
judge pronounces. the ſentence annexed by law 9 
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chat fact ſo found; and if, in the courſe of the 
trial, any queſtion of law arifes, both the counſel 
and the jury muſt, of neceſſity, appeal to the judge, 
and leave it to his decifion. An exception, or plea in 
bar, may be allowed by the court; but, when iſſue 
is joined, and the jury have received their charge, 
it is not poffible, in the nature of things, for them 
to ſeparate the law from the fact, unleſs they think 
proper to return a ſpecial verdict. „ 


Ir has alſo been alleged, that, although a common 
jury are ſufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, 
they are not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or 
to judge of the tendency, of a feditious libel. In an- 
ſwer to this objection, (which, if well founded, would 
prove nothing as to the fri right of returning a_ ge- 
neral verdict), 'T might ſafely cel of the af- 
ſertion. Engliſbmen, of that rank from which juries 
are uſually taken, are not ſo illiterate as (to ferve a 
particular purpoſe) they are now repreſented. Or, 
admitting the fact, let a ſpecial jury be ſummoned in 
all cafes of difficulty and importance, and the objec- 
tion is removed. But the truth is, that if a paper, er 
| poſed to be a libel upon government, be ſo obſcurely 
| worded, that twelve common men cannot poſſibly fee 
the ſeditious meaning and tendeney of it, it is in effect 
no libel, It cannot inflame the minds of the 4 5 
nor alienate their affections from government; for they 
no more underſtand what it means, than if it were 
publiſhed in a language unknown to them. 


St © 


Urox the whole matter it W r- to my un- 


derſtanding, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any 


future proſecution for a ſeditious libel, the jury ſhout 


bring in a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the 


evidence, 


* 
- 
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evidence, it will be owing to the -falſe and ab- 
ſurd doctrines laid down by Lord Mansfield. Diſ- 

0 by the odious artifices made uſe of by the 
u 


dge to miſlead and perplex them, guarded againſt his 
hiſtry, and convinced of the falſehood of his aſſęr- 
tions, they may perhaps determine to thwart his de- 
teſtable purpoſe, and defeat him at any rate. To Bim + 
at leaſt they will do fubfantial juflice —— Whereas, if 
the whole charge, laid in the information, be fairly 
and honeſtly ſubmitted to the jury, there is no reaſon 
whatſoever to preſume that — wi men, upon their 
oaths, will not decide impartially between the King 
and the defendant. The numerous inſtances, in our 
Rate-trials, of verdicts recovered for the King, ſuffi- 
ciently refute the falſe and ſcandalous imputations 
thrown by the abettors of Lord Mansfield upon the in- 
tegrity 7 juries.— But even admitting the ſuppoſition, 
chat in times of univerſal diſcontent, ariſing from the 
notorious maladminiſtration of public affairs, a ſedi- 
tious writer ſhould. eſcape puniſhment, it makes no- 
thing againſt my general argument. If juries are fal- 
lible, to what other tribunal ſhall we appeal? —If 
juries cannot ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite the of- 
fices of judge and jury, ſo wiſely divided by the con- 
ſtitution, and truſt implicitly to Lord Mangfeld ?— -1 
Are the judges of the court of King's Bench more 
likely to be unbiaſſed and impartial, than twelve yeo- | 
men, burgeſſes, or gentlemen, taken indifferently from 
the county at large ?—Or, in ſhort, ſhall there be 0 
decifion, until we have inſtituted a tribunal, from 
which no poſſible abuſe or inconvenience whatſo- 
ever can ariſe ?—If I am not groſsly miſtaken, 
theſe queſtions carry a deciſive - anſwer along with 


Harms cleared the freedom of the preſs from a 
7 reſtraint 
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reſtraint equally unneceſſary and illegal, I return to 


the uſe which has been made of it in the preſent pub- 
lication. | ; | £ | ; ; 


NATIONAL reflections, I confeſs, are not juſtified 
in theory, nor upon any general principles. To know 
how well they are deſerved, and how juſtly they have 
been applied, we muſt have the evidence of facts be- 
fore us. We muſt be converſant with the Scots in 
private life, and obſerve their principles of acting to 
ur and to each other; —the characteriſtic prudence, 
the ſelfiſh nationality, the indefatigable ſmile, the 
perſevering aſſiduity, the everlaſting profeſſion of a dif- 
creet and moderate reſentment.— If the inſtance were 
not too important for an experiment, it might not be 


amiſs to confide a little in their integrity. —With- 


out any abſtract reaſoning upon cauſes and effects, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced by experience, that the 
Scots, tranſplanted from their own country, are al- 
ways a diſtinct and ſeparate body from the people 
who receive them. In other ſettlements, they only 
love. themſelves ;z—in England, they cordially love 
themſelves, and as- cordially hate their neighbours. 


For the remainder of their good qualities, I muſt ap- 


peal to the reader's obſervation, unleſs he will accept 
of my Lord Barrington's authority. In a letter to the 
late Lord Melcombe, publiſhed by Mr Lee, he expreſ- 
ſes himſelf with a truth and accuracy not very com- 
mon in his Lordſhip's lucubrations ;—©< And Cock- 
c“ burn, lite moſt of his countrymen,- is as abject to 
„ thoſe above him, as he is infolent to thoſe below 
« him.“ -I am far from meaning to impeach the 


articles of the union. If the true ſpirit of thoſe 
articles were religiouſly adhered to, we ſhould not 
fee ſuch a multitude 'of Scotch commoners in the - 
Jower-houſe, as repreſentatives of Englith boroughs, 
while 


** ＋.ͤ—— a — * 
# 


_ able to diſſolve an act, the violation or 
of Which is invariably directed by the advantage 
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while. not a Sngle Scotch borough is ever repreſented 


by an Engliſhman. We ſhould not ſee Engliſh 
- * to Scotch ladies, or to the elder 


ges 
ſons of Scotch peers, and the Ee of fexteen 


doubled and trebled by a ſcandalous evaſion of the 
act of union.—lf it ſhould ever be thought adviſ- 
1 


and intereſt of the Sale, I ſhall ſay; very ſincerely, 
with. Sir Edward Coke, When poor England 
& ſtood alone, 2 had not the acceſs of another 
<« kingdom, and yet e 
©< mics as it now 


< vailed.“ 


Sou opinion may pow be ox pected from | me, up- 
on a point of equal delicacy to 4" writer, and hazard 
to 3 printer. When the character of the chief ma- 
giſtrate is in queſtion, more muſt be underſtood than 


may ſafely be expreſſed. If it be really a part of our 


conſtitution, and not a mere dicthum of the law, that 


_ the King can do no wrong, it is not the only inſtance, 


in the wiſeſt of human inſtitutions, where theory is at 
variance with practice. That the Sovereign of this 
country is not amenable to any form of trial known to 
the laws, is unqueſtionable. But exemption from 
puniſhment is ' a ſingular privilege annexed to the 


royal character, and no way excludes the poſſibility 
of deſerving it. How long, and to what extent, a 


King of England may be protected by the forms, 
bs. he violates the ſpirit of the conſtitution, de- 
ſerves to be conſidered. A miſtake in this matter 
proved fatal to Charles and his ſon.— For my own 
part, far 8 2 that the King can do no 


. wrong, from ring g myſelf to be deter- 


red or impoſe . by the language of forms 
in 
| „ Parliamentary Hiſtory, Vol, vii. p 406. 
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* 33 port à narrow pitiful ſyſtem of government, 
« 'w 


ee that the vaſt revenues, extorted from the labour and 


Beeren 
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* oppoſition to the ſubſtantial evidence of truth, if it 


were my misfortune” to lire under the inauſpicious - 
reigh of a prince, whoſe whole liſe was employed in 
ons baſe — ſtruggle with the free ſpirit of 
his people, or in the deteſtable endeavour. to corrupt 
their moral principles, I would not ſcruple to declare 
to him, dir, You alone are the author of the 

cc &ft wrong to your ſubjects and — yourſelf. — 
5 of reigning in the hearts of your people; inſtead of 
1% commanding heir lives fortunes through the 
„medium of their afeCtions ; hing not the ſtrength of 
ec the crown, whether influence or prerogative, been 
* uniformly exerted, for eleven years together, to 


ich defeats itſelf, and anfwers no one purpoſe 
©. of: real power; we Toy or perſonal ſatisfaction tò 
« You?—With the greateſt unappropriated revenue of 


any prince in Europe, have we not ſeen Tou redu- 


* ced to ſuch vile and ſordid diſtreſſes, as would have 
conducted any other man to a priſon ? With 4 


« mfulted' You with impunity ?-Is it not notorious, 


« induſtry of pour ſübjecte, and given You to de 
bs] honour to Yourfelf and to the nation, are diſſipated 

«© in corrupting their repreſentatives ?——Are You a 
« prince” the: houſe of Hanover, and do You ex- 
© clude all che Whi 
„ ouncite Do Te ou profeſs to 
* Law and is” it 78 with 
* impaft 
% oily, Who; though now perh 8 de from 
deſperate cauſe of the a are marked in _ 
* „ country by an ny attachment to hi 


N Principles of ent! — Are Lou 2 


great military, and the greateſt naval power in the 
% known world, have not foreign nations repeatedly 


— 
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3 coach, or ſtationed at a theatre : And if You are, 
=; 2 reality, that public man, that King, that Magi- 


. Tou in theſe terms is 


| Dy an underſtanding ſo 


© "The liberty of the preſs is our only re 
_ command an audience, when every honeſt man in the 


a * to the King, as 


* infatuated as to take the ſenſe of your people from 
dhe repreſentation of miniſters, or from the ſhouts 
% of à mob, notoriouſſy hired to ſurround, Your 


e ſtrate, which theſe queſtions. fanvoſe. You. to be, 


| wc is it any anſwer to your people, to ſay, Ares . 


umoured z that to 


v your domeſtics You are 


one lady. Lou are faithfu that to your children 


„ You are indulgent ?——Sir, the man who addreſſes 

rn. He would 
v* willingly Nen e in defence of your title to 
ve the crown; and, if power be your ject, would 
& {5 ſhow You how poſſible it is for a King of Eng- 
< land, by the nobleſt means, to be the moſt abſolute 
prince in Europe. You have no enemies, Sir, but 


i thoſe who: perſuade Jou to aim at power without 


think it flattern to tell You, that the 


< right, and w 


. character of King diſſolves the natural en, nad 
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raved, as to attend to a diſ- 
. not to feel the force of it. 
But where is the man, among thoſe who. have acceſs 


to the cloſet, reſolute and honeſt enough to deliver 11 
ource. It 


kingdom is excluded. This glorious prigjlege may 0 


as a reſqurce to his pe 
would 
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the conſtitution,” this liberty of the preſs wo 
lone form a counterpoiſe to the power of the prince. 
If, for example, in an empite of the Eaſt, a ſanct 
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lawyers ofifin tell us, that whatever has been once done 


. lawfully be done again. # 


I sHALL conclude this preface with a quotation ap= 
plicable to the ſubject, from a foreign writer“; whoſe 
eſſay on the En ith conſtitution I beg leave to recom= 

bi, as a A en deep, "I ang 


«Tx hid; 1 ne . it is chat 8 


_ © tutes the moving principle of what we call great af- 


ce fairs, and the invincible ſenſibility of man to the 


_ © opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not heſitate to 


<« affirm, that if it were poſſible for the liberty of the 


<« preſs. to exiſt in a deſpotic government, and (what, 


« 1s not leſs difficult) foe it to exiſt without changing 
E 


« could be found, which, rendered reſpectable 2 
t ancient religion of the people, might enſure # 


to thoſe who ſhould bring thither their obſervations 


* of any kind; and that, from thence, printed papers 
$ « ſhould'i iſſue, which, under a certain ſeal, might be 
cc equally reſpected and which, in their daily appear- 
&« ance, ſhould examine and freely diſcuſs the conduct 
« of the Cadis, the Baſhaws, the Vizir, the Divan, and 
ce the Sultan himſelf z that would introduce imme 
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HE ſubmiſſion of a free 
of government, bs no more than A 


— with laws which they themfelves have en- 


acted. While the national honour is firmly maintain 


ed abroad, and while juſtice is impartially adminiſter- 
ed at home, the obedience of the ſubject will be vo- 
luntary, cheerful, and I might fay unlimited. 
A generous nation is grateful eyen for the preſervation 
of its rights, and willingly extends the reſpect due to 
the Office of a good prince into an affection for his 


Perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and underſtanding of 
an Engliſhman, is a rational eee. to the 
dian of the laws. Prejudices and paſli 3 


times carried it to a criminal . and, 8 
we know that Engliſhmen. 


_ foreigners may mes e, 
have erred as in a m 


perſons and e as they 


iſtaken zeal for partieular 


ſelves. * 
It naturally ills: us with reſentmerit, to ſes fuch 
3 inſulted and abuſed. In reading the hif- 


2 


ech, 


ever did in defenee of 
what nn,, ,... to them- b 
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ed, we ate intereſted"in their cauſe. Our own | feet 
ings tell us how they ought to have ſubmitted, and 
at what moment it would haye been treachery to. 
4 themſelves not to have reſiſted. How much warmer 
J. 2 be our reſentment, if experience ſhould Fing 
= fatat example home to ourſelves | 
IL be fituation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouſe the attention of man. who, pretends: 
to 2 concern for the publie welfare. Appearances 
nut Jas ieion; and when. the ſafety of a nation is 
faſpiciont i is à juſt ground of i Let 
2s enter i ir with, candour and. decency. | Q 
3s due to the ſtation, of miniſters. and, if 2 re{olu-. 
"dion mult at laſt be taken, there is none ſo likely to be 
fuppontod wick firmneſs as that which has den — 2 
Jed with een, 2" 974 bak eiten ae 4% 1 | 
ruin or . roſperity * ſake. n 00 
the iſtration ef its 


P 


— the 1 2 miniſtry, 


& | expexiitices een dns; vis 
arys we — 5 — 
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das, within theſe few year, ced in Great Bris 
tain. When our gracious eign aſcended the 
throne, we were a flouriſhing and à contented 
ple. If the perſonal virtues of a e 
inſured the happineſs of his ſubjefts; the ſcene could 
not have altered fo entirely as it has done, The _ 
of uniting all parties, of tryin n 
Sitributin the offices. of ſtate by rotation, was gra- 
eious and en Con ID 


5 


event Ne anſwerable to the 
a rapid ſucceſſion of changes, we are reduced to: that 
ſtate, which har — can mend. Yet there 
is no extremity- Ade, which of itfelf-onght 20. 
reduce a great nation to deſpair. It. is. not the di- 
order, but the phyſician it is not a caſual 'concur-. 
rence of calamitous circumſtances ; — it is the 
eious hand of mg rem which alone; can make . 
whole ate. 
"Th 2 political ſagacity, or any it" Y 
ordinary — ras obſervation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the ſtate 8 
ech and look no farther for the true cauſe of every: 
miſchief that befals us. - 
| 1 e e Te -e e 3 
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the world yet knows nothing. | 
_ lution z unleſs a -wavering inco nftency_be 
a mark of genius, and bup⸗ demonſtration 

it. i „that it is His W „N 


.will not rel ly roo muck onthe ferm ol Lord Notts 
1 abilities: . eee 
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wle aſtoniſh | ee 
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confly of exin{ajuences before he ventures to increaſe. 
the public debe. Outraged and oppreſſed as we rare; 
this nation will not bear, after a fix years peace, 


to ſee new millions borrowed, without an eventual 


diminution of debt, or reduction of intereſt. The 


attempt might rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which 
might reach beyond the ſacrifice of a miniſter. As 


to the debt upon the civil liſt, the people of Eng- 


land expect that it will not be paid without a ſtrict 


inquiry how it was incurred. it muſt be paid by 
parliament, let me adviſe the Chancellor of the E- 
chequer to think of ſome better expedient than a 


lottery. To ſupport an expenſive war, _ in —_— 


ſtances of -abſolute- neceſſity, a lottery 2 
1 Nee ee ik all times 

worlt way of raiſing money upon people, 
| think is in bepomes the Royal 2 dignity to have the 
3 ae lee B ri 
country or a manage - 
ment of the King's affaire in the Houſe. of Com- 
mons cannot be more diſgraced than it has been. 
* A leading miniſter repeatedly called down for abſo- 


| hits 1 ö ridiculouſly with» 


/ adequate, 1 of 


orth's man Aras. mh abilities and influence. Let 
Chancellor of 
the Exchequery he was neither an object of dexiſion 


before he had the misfortune of bein 


to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 
A ſeries of iĩnconſiſtent meaſures has alienated - 
the colonies from their duty as ſubjeCts, and from 
their natural affection to their common country. 
When Mr Grenville was placed at the head of the 
9 he felt the 3 Great Bri- 
e eee ſuch an eſtabliſhment as her for- 
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mer ſucceſſes had made ifpentable;) and at the 
ſame time of giving any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, 
and to the weight of the public debt. He thought 
it equitable that -_ parts of the empire which had 
benefited moſt by the expences of the war, ſhould 
contribute r to x ao expences of the peace, 
and he had no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted 
in parliament to raiſe the contribution. But, unfor- 
tunately for this country, Mr Grenville! was at any 
rate to be diſtreſſed becauſe he was miniſter, and Mr 
Pitt * and Lord Camden were to be the patrons of 
3 rf they were in oppoſition. Their de- 

ſpirit and argument to the colonies ; and 
Glee perh be ey meant no more than the ruin of a 
miniſter, they in effect divided one half of * pins 
fromthe other. 

Under one adminiſtration the Fü is ; made; 
under the ſecond it is repealed; under the third, in 
ſpite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the co- 
Jomies is invented, and a queſtion revived which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In theſe circumſtan- 
ces a new office is eſtabliſhed for the : buſineſs of the 
" plantations, and the Earl of Hilſborough called forth, 
at a moſt critical ſeaſon, to goyern erica. The 


choice at leaſt announced to us a man of ſuperior ca- 


|. JR and knowledge. Whether he be ſo or not, 
his diſpatches as far as they have appeared, let 


his meaſures as far as they have operated, deter- 


mine for him. In the former, we have ſeen ſtrong 
aſſertions | without proof, declamation without ar- 
gument, and violent cenſures without dignity or 
moderation; but neither correctneſs in the com- 
Poſition, nor ju t in the deſign. As for his 
meaſures, let it remembered, t he was cal- 
led upon to che tHe and unite; and that when 
een or eee eee 


21. colonies 
® Yet Junius has been called the partizan of Lord Chatham | 
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| colonies were {till diſpoſed to proceed by the  conſtitu- 
oy tional method of ne —— avenue! deni Since 
that period they have been driven into exceſſes little 
ſhort of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne; and the continuance of one of 
the principal aſſemblies reſted upon an arbitrary con- 
dition“; which; conſidering the temper they were 
in, it was impoſſible they ſhould comply with, and 
which would have availed nothing as to the ul. 
queſtion if it had been complied with: 80 violent, 
of and I believe I may call it ſo unconſtitutional, an ex- 
= ertion of the prerogative, to ſay nothing of the weak 
m injudicious terms in which it was conveyed, gives 
us as humble an opinion of his lordſhip's capacity 


. as it does of his temper and moderation. While 
48 we are at peace with other nations, our military 


: force may perhaps be ſpared to ſupport the Earl of 
11 Hilſborough's meaſures in America. Whenever that 


= force ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, 
"i the diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole 
ON us for his imprudence, nor remove the ſettled re- 
th ſentment of a people, who, complaining of an act 
th. of the legiſlature, are outraged by an unwarrant- 
Phe able ſtretch of | prerogative, and, ſupporting their 
ca. claims by rn are inſulted with declamation. 
Dra ts would be a prudent and reaſonable 


method of appointing the officers of ſtate, com- 
pared to a late diſpoſition of the ſecretary's oſſice. 
Lord Rochford + was acquainted with | the affairs 
and temper ' of the | ſouthern + courts: Lord Wey- - 
mouth was equally qualified for either depart- 
ment f. By what unaccountable caprice has it hap- 
| | 4 2 >> e 5 | 1 pened, 

Kn... | "Ix SE SEE 

+ It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while ambaſſador in 
France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiſeuil ; and that there- 
fore he was appointed to the Northern department, out of cempliment 
tothe French iner. 2/21 of 
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penct-that the latter, who pretends to no expetiened 
-whatſoever,/ is removed to the moſt important of the 
two departments, and the former by preference placed 
in an office where his experience can. be of no uſe to 
bim? Lord Weymonth had diftinguiſhed himſelf in 
his firſt employment y a e not judicious con- 
duct. He te beyond 
che tone of civil authority, and ed the 
* ns. of che army to more than military exe- 

cution. Recovered | _—_ Errors of his youth, 
from the diſtraction e eee the bewitching 
fmiles of Burgundy, exerting the whole 


ſtrength of his 2 unclouded faculties, in the 


Service of the crown. It was not the heat of mid- 
night exceſſes, nor ignorance of the laws, nor the 
furious ſpirit of the houſe of Bedford: No, Sir, 


when this- reſpeQable miniſter interpoſed his autho- 


rity between the magiſtrate and the people, and figu- 


ed the mandate, on which, for aught knew, the | 
Hives of thoufands depended, he did it from the deli- | 


berate motion of his heart ſupported by the beſt of his 
doment. 


ju 
It has lately been a faſnion to pay a compliment to 


the bravery and generoſity of the commander in chief + 
at the expence of his underſtanding. They who 
love him leaſt make no queſtion of his courage, While 
his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his diſpoſi- 
tion. Admitting him to be as brave as a total ab- 
ſence of all feeling and reflection ean make him, let 

us ſec what ſort of merit he derives from the re- 
pa of his character. If it be gene to ac- 
eumulate in his own perſon and family a number 
of lucrative employments ; to provide, at the pub- 
lic expence, for every creature that bears the name 
of Manners; and, neglecting the merit and ſervi- 


ces 16, the reſt of the , W. heap. promotions 
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upon his favourites and dependants; the preſent com- 
+ in chief is the moſt generous man alive. 
Nature has been ſparing of her gifts to this noble 
lord; but where birth and fortune are united, we 
expect the noble pride and independence of a man 
of ſpirit, not the ſervile humiliating complaiſance of 
a courtier. As to the goodneſs of his heart, if a proof 
of it be taken from facility of never Ma 
what concluſion ſhall we draw from the indecency 
never performing? And if the diſcipline of the 
army be in any degree preſerved, what thanks are 
due to a man, whoſe cares, notoriouſly confined to 
filling up vacancies, have degraded the office of 
commander in chief into a broker of commiſſons ? 
Wich reſpe& to the navy, I ſhall uy ſay, that this 
| country is ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that no expence ſhould be ſpared to ſecure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat. | | 
The pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 
is perhaps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a cheerful ſub- 
miſſion of the people, and to en their affec- 
tions to government. It is not ſufficient that que- 
{tions of private right or wrong are juſtly decided, 
nor that judges are ſuperior to the vileneſs of pecuni- 
ary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when the court had 
no intereſt, was an upright judge. A court of juſ- 
tice may be ſubject to another ſort of bias more im- 
portant and pernicious, as it reaches the inter- 
eſt of individuals, and affects the whole community. 
A judge, under the influence of government, may b 
honeſt enough in the deciſion of private cauſes, yet 
traitor to the public. When a victim is marked 
put by the' miniſtry, this judge will offer himſelf 
perform the ſacrifice. He will not ſcruple to 
proſtitute his dignity, and betray the ſanctity of 
is office, whenever an arbitrary point is to be 
EE D He carried 
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carried for governm 
to be gratihed. . 
Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no leſs injudicious. 
A wile, and SFacrous people are rouſed by every 
appearance of oppreilve, unconſtitutional meaſures, 
whether thoſe. meaſures are ſupported only by the 
power of government, or malked under the forms of 
à court of juſtice, ; Prudence and ſelf-preſervation 
will oblige the moſt moderate diſpoſitions to make 
common cauſe, even with a man whoſe conduct they 
cenſure, if they Tee him perſecuted in a way which the 
real ſpirit of the laws will not juſtify. The facts, on 
which theſe remarks are . are too notorious 
wo xequre an anphoation. ͤ%ͤE Ü 
This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a 
nation overwhelmed with debt; her revenues; waſted ; 
her trade declining; the affections of her colonies a- 
_ henated; the duty of the magiſtrate transferred to 
the foldiery; a gallant army, which never fought un- Ml 2 
willingly but agamit their fellow-ſubjects, mouldering tr 
away for want of the direction of a man of common ra 
abilities and ſpirit; and, in the laſt inſtance, the ad- ſe 
miniſtration. of juſtice become odious and ſuſpected WM fp 
to the whole body of the people. This deplorable MW re 
icene admits of but one addition—that we ire govern- th 
ed by counſels, from which a reaſonable man can c>- WW us 
pedct no remedy but poiſon, no relief but death. rat 
If, by the immediate interpofition of Providence, 
it were poſſible for us to eſcape a cxiſis fo full of ter- 
ror and deſpair, 9 will not believe the hiſtory 
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be att Fr 
government, or the reſentment of a court 
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f the reſent times. ey Will either conclude that 
our Aifere ſſes were-imaginarv, or that we had the good 


fortune to be governed by men of acknowledged in- 
tegrity and wiidom ; they will not believe it poſſible 
2kat their anceſtors could have ſurvived or he as 
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from ſo deſperate a condition, while a Duke of 
Grafton was Prime Miniſter, a Lord North Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hilſborough 


Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander in Chief,. 


and Mansfield Chief Criminal Judge of the kingdom. 
e „ 
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ro THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
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SIR, %%% OO TI LR © 
THE kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of fe- 
lonious robbers of public eharacter and virtue, 
that no honeſt or good man is ſafe; eſpecially as theſe 
cowardly baſe afſaſfins ſtab in the int without hav-- 
ving the courage to ſign their real names to their ma- 
levolent and wicked productions. A writer who- 
ſigns himſelf Junius, in the Public Advertiſer of the. 
21it inſtant, opens the deplorable ſituation of his coun- 
try in a very affecting manner: With a pompous pa- 
rade of his candour and decency, he tells us, that we 
ſee difſenſions in all parts of the empire, an univerſal 
ſpirit of diſtruſt and diſſatisfaction, and a- total loſs of 
reſpect towards us in the eyes. of foreign pawers. But 
this writer, with all his boaſted candour, has not told 
us the real cauſe of the evils he ſo pathetically enume- 
rates. I ſhall take the liberty to explain the cauſe for 
him. Junius and ſuch writers as himſelf occaſion all 
the miſchief complained of, by falſely and maliciouſ- 
ly traducing the beſt characters in the kingdom. 
ror when our deluded people. at home, and foreign 
crs abroad, read. the poiſonous and inflammatory- 
libels that are daily publiſhed with impunity, to 
vilify thoſe who are any way W g 
3 ELIT. 
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their good qualities and eminent virtues; when they 
find no notice taken of, or reply given to, theſe ſlan- 
derous tongues and pens, their concluſion is, that 
doth the miniſters and the nation have been fairly de- 

ſcribed ; and > e ry." 1 I think it there- 
fore the duty of every good citizen to ſtand forth, 
and endeavour to undeceive the public, when the vil- 
eſt arts are made uſe of to and blacken the 
brighteſt characters among us. An eminent author 
aſtirms it to be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy 
man . traduced, without attempting his juſtification, 
as to be the author of the calumny againſt him. 
For my own I think it a ſort of. miſprifion of 
treaſon againſt ſociety. No man, therefore, who 
news Lord Granby, can poſſibly hear ſo good and 
great a character moſt vilely abuſed, without a warm 
and juft indignation againit this Junius, this high- 
2 of envy, malice, and all uncharitableneſs, who 


s endeavoured to ſacrifice our beloved commander 


in chief at the altars of his horrid deities. Nor is 
the injury done to his Lordſhip alone, but to the 
whole nation, which may too ſoon feel the contempt, 
and conſequently the attacks of our late enemies, if 
they can be induced to believe that the perſon, on 
whom the ſafety of theſe kingdoms ſo much depends, 
is unequal to his high ſtation, and deſtitute of thoſe 
qualities which form a good general. One would 
Lave thought that his Lordſhip's ſervices in the cauſe 
of his country, from the battle of Culloden to his 
moſt glorious concluſion of the late war, might have 
entitled him to common reſpect and decency at, leait : 
but this uncandid indecent writer has gone ſo far as 
to turn one of the moſt amiable men of the age in- 
to a ſtupid, unfeeling, and ſenſeleſs being; poſſeſ- 
ſed indeed of a perſonal courage, but void A _ 
5 „ ent! 
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ey eſſential qualities which diſtinguiſh the commander 


an- from the common ſoldier. | 

hat A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, 
de- a moſt diſintereſted, friendſhip with Lord Granby, 
re- gives me the right to affirm, that all Junius's aſſer- 
th, tions are falſe and ſcandalous. Lord Granby's cou- 
vil- rage, though of the brighteſt and moſt ardent kind, id 
the among the loweſt of his numerous good. qualities; he 
hor was formed. to excel in war by nature's liberality to 


thy his mind as well as. perſon. Educated and inſtruct- 
ed by his moſt noble father, and a moſt ſpirited as 
well as excellent ſcholar, the preſent Biſhop of Ban- 
gor, he was trained to the niceit ſenſe of honour, and 


rho to the trueſt and nobleſt ſort of pride, that of never 
and doing or ſuffering a mean action. A ſincere love and 
arm attachment to his king and country, and to their glo- 
gh- ry, firſt impelled him to the field, where he never 
vho ined aught but honour. He impaired, through his 
ider bonne? his own fortune: for his bounty, which this 
r 18 writer would in vain depreciate, is founded upon the 
the nobleſt of the human affections; it flows from a heart 
npt, melting to goodneſs from the moſt refined humanity. . 
ps, It Can a man, who is deſcribed” as unfeeling and void 
on of reflection, be conſtantly employed in ſeeking pro- 
55 per objects on whom to exerciſe thoſe glorious vir- 
oſe 


tues of * wu and generoſity? The diſtreſſed 


duld officer, the foldier, the widow, the orphan, and a 
auſe long liſt befides, know that vanity has no ſhare in his 


frequent donations; he gives, becauſe he feels their 


have Wl diſtreſſes. Nor has he ever been rapacious.with one 
alt ; hand, to be bountiful with the other, Yet this un- 
r a5 candid Junius would infinuate, that-the dignity of the 

in- commander in chief is depraved into the baſe office of 
ſſeſ- commilſion-broker; that is, Lord Granbybargainsfor the 
hoſe ſale of commiſſions: for it muſt have this meaning, if 
ntial it has any at all. But where is the man living who can. 
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iy charge his lordſhip with ſuch mean practices? 
hy does not Junius produce him? Jumus knows 


that he has no other means of wounding this hero, 


than from ſome. miſſile weapon, ſhot from an obſcure 
corner ; He ſeeks, as all defamatory writers do, 
e Voces - 


In Vulgum ambiguar —— 
to raiſe a4 fuſpicion in the minds of the people. 


But 1 hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 


poſed upon by artful and deſigning men, or by wretch- 
| pts in buſineſs, in fame, and in for- 


tune, mean nothing more than to involve this country 


pecting moments of conavial mirth, into fly, inſidi- 
ous applications for preferment or party-ſyſtems, and 
would endeavour to furprife a good man, who can- 
not bear'to-fee any one leave him diffatisfied, into un- 
guarded. promifes. Lard Granby's attention. to his. 
own family and relations is called ſelfiſh. Had he 
not attended to chem, when fair and. juſt- opportu- 
nitics. preſented themſeves, I fhould have * | 
him, unfeeling, and; void of reflection indeed. How 
are any man's: friends or relations to be provided 
for, but om the influence and protection of the pa- 


tron? It is unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends 
\ Kaye not as much merit as the friends of any. other 


great 
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great man: If he is generous at the public expence, 
as Junius invidiouſly calls it, the public is at no more 
expence for his lordſhip's friends, than it would be if 
any other ſet of men poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The 
charge is ridiculous ! | 8 8 | 

e laſt charge againſt Lord Granby is of a moſt _ 
ſerious and alarming nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, 
that the army is mouldering = for want of the di- 
rection of a man of common abilities and ſpirit. The 

reſent condition of the army gives the directeſt he to 
8 aſſertions. It was never upon a more reſpectable 
footing with regard to diſcipline, and all the eſſentials 
that can form ſoldiers. Lord Ligonier delivered 
a firm and noble palladium of our ſafeties into Lord 
Granby's hands, who has kept it in the ſame good order 
in which he recerved it. The ftricteſt care has been 
taken to fill up the vacant commiſſions, with ſuch gen- 
tlemen as have the glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, 
as well as their own, and are doubly bound to the 
cauſe of their king and country, from motives of pri- 
vate property, as well as public ſpirit. The adjutant-- 
general, who has the immediate care of the troops af- 
ter Lord Granby, is an officer that would do t 
honour to any ſervice in Europe, for his ar- 
rangements, ſenſe and diſcernment upon all oc- 
caſions, and for a punctuality and precifion which give 
the moſt entire ſatisfaction to all who are obliged to 
conſult him. The reviewing generals, who inſpect the 
army twice a year, have been felected with the great- 
eſt care, and have anſwered the important truſt re- 
poſed in them in the moſt laudable manner. Their 
reports of the condition of the army are much more. 
to be credited than thoſe of Junius, whom I do. 
adviſe to atone, for his ſhameful aſperſions, by 
aſking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole 
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* 8 In. ſhort, to turn Seine s own bat- 

tery againſt him, J muſt affert, in his own words, 

„ that he has given ſtrong aflertions without proof, 

declamation with 

without e or moderat 
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70 SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT. or TUE. PATH. 


—_— Feb. 5. 1769. 
ve OUR defence of N Granby does honour to 


the goodneſs of your heart. You feel, as you 
ought to 45 for the reputation of your fniend, and. 


you expreſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of your 
5 In any other cauſe, I doubt not, you would 
bave cautiouſly weighed the conſequences of commit- 
ting your name to the licentious diſcourſes and malig- 


nant opinions of the world. But here, I preſume, 


you thought it would be a breach of friendſhip to loſe 
one moment in conſulting your. underſtanding ; as if 


an appeal to the public were no more than a military 


coup de main, where 4 brave man has no rules to fol- 
low but the dictates of his courage. Touched with 
your generoſity, I freely ng 1th the exceſſes into which 
5 has led you: and, far from reſenting thoſe terms 
t ag which, conſidering that you are an advo- 
cate for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather 
too liberally, I place them to the account of an hon- 
eſt unrefl ing indignation, in which your Caster judg- 
ment and natural politeneſs had no concern. I ap- 
proye of the ſpirit with which you have given your 
name to the public; and, if it were a proof of any 
thing but ſpirit, I ſhould have thought myſelf bound to 
—_ your example. 1 ſhould have hoped that even. 
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my name might have carried ſome authority with it, 
if I had not ſeen how very little weight or conſidera- 
tion a printed pa 
ſignature of Sir William Draper. 

You begin with a ral affertion, that writers, 
ſuch as I am, arethe real cauſe of all the public evils 
we complain of. And do you really think, Sir Wil- 
liam, that the licentious pen of a political writer is 
able to produce ſuch important effects? A little calm 
reflection might have ſhown you, that national calami- 
ties do not ariſe from the deſcription 
real character and conduct, 4 ene To * 
ſu ed your aſſertion, o proved that 
the 8 miniſtry are "anqueſtionably 
brighteſt characters of the kingdom; and that, 
affections of the colonies have been alienated, if Cor- 
ſica has been ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guiſhes, if public credit is threatened with a new debt, 
and your own Manilla ranſom moſt diſhonourably gi- 
ven up, it has all been owing to the malice of politi- 
cal writers, who will not ſuffer the beſt and brighteſt 
characters (meaning ſtill the preſent miniſtry) to take 
a ſingle right ſtep fo 
tion. But it ſeems you were a little tender of coming 
to particulars. Your conſcience inſinuated to you, 
that it would be prudent to leave the characters of 
Grafton, North, Hilſborough, Weymouth, and Mans- 
held, to ſhift for themſelves; and truly, Sir William, 
the part you have undertaken is at leaſt as much as you 
are equal to. / 

Without diſputing Lord Granby's courage, we are 


yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge 


nature has been ſo very liberal to his mind. If you 


have ſerved with him, — ought to have pointed out 
ſpoſition and well-concerted . 


ſome inſtances of able 


enterpriſe, which might fairly be attributed to his ca- 
5 | pacity 


— receives even from the reſpectable 
n + 


, but from the 


the beft and . 
4 the 


or the honour or intereſt of the na- 
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pay general, It is you, Sir William, who 
make 15 mT 18055 appem awkward and ridiculous, b 
giving him a laced Tok of tawdry qualifications, whi hich 
nature never intended him to wear. 

You ſay, he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues no- 
thing ? Is the command of the army, with all the pa- 
tronage annexed to it, nothing? here he got theſe 


 nothings, I know not; but you at leaſt ought to have 


told us where he deſerved them. 

As to his bounty, compaſſion, Sc. it Nella Lave 
been but little to the purpoſe, though you had proved 
all that you have aſſerted. I meddle with nothing but 


- his character as commander in chief: and, thourh 2 


acquit him of the baſeneſs of ſelling commiſſions, I 
ſtill afſert that his military cares have never extended 

beyond. the diſpoſal of yacancies z and I am juſtified. 

by the complaints of the whole army, when I ſay, 
A 


t in this diſtribution he conſults nothing but par- 


hamentary intereſt, or the gratification of his imme- 
diate dependants. As to his ſervile-ſubmiſſion to the 
reigning miniſtry, let me aſk, whether he did not de- 
ſert the cauſe of the whole army when he ſuffered Sir 
Jeffery Amherſt to be ſacrificed, and what ſhare he 
Fad in in recalling that officer to the ſervice ? Did he not 
\ betray the juſt intereſt of the army, in permitting Lord 
Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not at this 
moment give up all character and 8 as a gentle- 
man, in receding from his own repeated declarations 
in fayour of Mr Wilkes ? 

In the two next articles I think we are agreed. 

You candidly admit, that he often makes ſuch pro- 
miſes as it is a virtue in him to violate, and that 
no man is more aſſiduous to provide for his relations 


dt the public expence. I did not urge the laſt as 


an abſolute vice in his ditpofition, but to prove 
| that 
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that a careleſs diſintereſted ſpirit is no part of his charac- 


ter; and as to the other, I deſire it may be remember- 
ed, that I never deſcended to the r of in- 
quiring into his convivial hours, It is you, Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, who have taken care to repreſent your 
friend in the character of a drunken -landlord, who 
deals out his promiſes as liberally as his liquor, and 
will ſuffer no man to leave his table either forrow- 


ful or ſober, None but an intimate friend, who 
muſt frequently have ſeen, him in theſe . — 
dif graceful moments, could have deſcribed him fo 
The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, is in- 
deed the moſt material of all. I am ſorry to tell you, 
Sir William, that, in this article, your firſt” fact is 
falſe; and as there is nothing more painful to me 
than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of 
your appearance, I could with that, in your future 
publications, you would pay a greater attention to 
the truth of your premiſes, before you ſuffer your 


genius to hurry you to a concluſion. Lord Ligonier 


uid net deliver the army (which you, in claſſical lan- 
guage, are pleafed to call a iger. into Lord 
Granby's hands. It was taken from him much againſt 
his inclination, ſome two or three years before Lord 
Granby was commander in chief. As to the ſtate of 
the army, I Thould be glad to know where you have 
received your intelligence. Was it in the rooms at 
Bath, ar at your retreat at Clifton? The reports of 
reviewing generals comprehend only a few regiments 
in England, which, as they are immediately under the 
toyal inſpection, are perhaps in ſome tolerable order. 
But do you know any thing of the troops in the Weit 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and North America, to 
lay nothing of a whole army abſolutely ruined in 
Ireland? Inquire a little into facts, Sir William, 

k : 7, before 


| LETTERS 
- - before you publiſh your next panegyric uy Lord 
Granby; and 3 u will find is a 
fault at Fr T which even the acknowledged 
_ and abilities of the adjutant-general cannot cor- © 
Permit me now, Sir William, to addreſs myſelf 
perſonally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of 

ou are by no means undeſer- 


your 

ying of notce and it may be of conſequence even to 
Granby to have e or no 
the man, who has praiſed him ſo laviſhly, be himſelf hi 
ſerving of praiſe. When you to Europe, m 
u zealouſly undertook the cauſe of that gallan 
whoſe bravery at Manilla your own fortune had ll {« 
been eſtabliſhed. . PO you * 
ou even appealed to public in print. m 
buſtle, and all theſe clamours for juſtice to your in- ey 
n illa ranfom was bit 
ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, fince that time, re- 
an uninterrupted filence? Did the miniſtry ſug- pu 
geſt any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt a ab 
man of honour to deſert and betray the cauſe of his de 
fellow. ſoldiers? Was it that bluſhing riband, which ou 
is now the ornament of your perſon? Or cal 
was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a thin ha 
unprecedented among ſoldiers) ſold to -colonel Giſ- do 
borne ? Or was it that government, the full pay of rab 
- which you are contented to hold, with the half pay WW thr 
of an Iriſh colonel? And do you now, after a re- tim 
treat not very like that of Scipio, preſume to in- fro 
trude yourſelf, unthought-of, uncalled-for, upon the ed 
patience of the public? Are your flatteries of the for 
commander in chief directed + to another regiment, vial 
which you may again diſpoſe of on the ſame 
— terms? We know your prudence, Sir cha 
, | 4; William, 8 
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William, and I ſhould be ſorry to ſtop your pre gere | 
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To JUNIUS ur Hot ot 
V FEB. 17. 1769. 
RERCRIVRED Junius's favour laſt night: he is de- 


| = termined to keep his advantage by the help of 


his maſk; it is an excellent protection, it has ſaved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow him- 
ſelf, and produee the face which has ſo long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of his 
motives for writing ſuch infamous invectives. His 
real name will diſcover his freedom and 'independens 
cy, or his ſervility to a faction. Diſappointed / am- 
bition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and defire of 
revenge, aſſume but too often the appearance of 
public ſpirit z but be his deſigns wicked or charit- 
able, Junius ſhould learn, that it is poſſible to con- 
demn meaſures, without a barbarous and criminal 
outrage _ men. Junius delights to mangle car- 
caſes with a" hatchet; his language and inſtrument 
have a great connection with Clare Market, and to 
do him juſtice, he handles his weapon "moſt admi- 
rably. One would imagine he had been taught to 
throw it by the ſavages of America. It is therefore high - 
time for me to ſtep in once more to ſhield my friend 
from this mercileſs weapon, although I may be wound- 
ed in the attempt. But I muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what 
forced analogy and conſtruction the moments of convi⸗ 
vial mirth are made to _— indecency,” a violation 
of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a defire 
that eyery one in company * be drunk _— ? 
| 9 2 
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He muſt have culled all the flowers of St Giless ll + 
and Billingſgate to have produced ſuch a piece of o- } 
ratory. Here the hatchet deſcends with tenfold ven- i 
geance; but, alas! it hurts no one but its maſter ! e 
For Junius muſt not think to put words into my Pp 
mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his own. n 
My friend's political engagements I know not; tl 
fo cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their u 
confiſtency.' I know not whether Junius be conſid- n 
1 erable enough to belong to any party; if he ſhould b 
{ be ſo, can he affirm that he has always adhered to n 
; 
: 


one ſet of men and meaſures? Is he ſure that he Ml a 
mas never ſided with thoſe whom he was firſt hired k 


to abuſe? Has he never abuſed thoſe he was hired n 
4 to praiſe ? To ſay the truth, moſt mens politics fit v 
bi much too looſely about them. But as my friend's V 
i military character was the chief object that engaged a 
mute in this controverſy, to that I ſhall return. 8 h. 

Junius aſks, What inſtances my friend has given fc 


of his military {kill and capacity as a general? When MW pt 
and where he gained his honour ? When he. deſer- Ci 
ved his emoluments 7 The united voice of the army W m 
Which ſerved under him, the glorious teſtimony of n. 
prince Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed enemies, all N cf 
Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the com- 0 
r of the army againſt parliamentary influence. 
love the army too well, not to wiſh that ſuch in- 
fluence were leſs. Let Junius point out the time 
when it has not prevailed. It was of the leaſt force 
in the time of that great man, the late duke of Cum- 
berland; who, as a prince of the blood, was able as 
wellas-willing:to ſtem a torrent which would have 
overborne any private ſubject. In time of war this 
influence is ſmall. In peace, when diſcontent and 
faction have the ſureſt means to operate, eſpe- 
cially. in this country, and when, from a ſcarci- 
3 JR 265 2d $iuorlt 4 4. VFC 
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| ty of public ſpirit the wheels of government are rare- 


ly moved but by the power and force of obligations, 
its weight is always too great. Let, if this influ- 
ence at preſent has done no greater harm than the 
placing Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do 
not think that either the rights or beſt intereſts. of 
the army are ſacrificed and betrayed, or the nation 
undone. Let me aſk Junius, if he knows any one 
nobleman in the army, who has had a regiment 
by ſeniority ? I feel myſelf happy in ſeeing young 
noblemen of illuſtrious name and great property come 
among us. 'They are an additional ſecurity to the 
kingdom from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery. Junius 
needs not be told, that ſhould the time ever come, 
when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe 
who have nothing more to loſe than their arms 
and their pay, its danger will be great indeed. A 
happy mixture of men of quality with ſoldiers of 
fortune is always to be wiſhed for. But the main 
point is ſtill to be contended for, I mean the diſ- 
cipline and condition of the army; and I muſt tilt 
maintain, though contradicted by Junius, that it was 
never upon a more reſpectable Lean as to all the 
eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers, than it is at 
N Junius is forced to allow, that our army at 
10me may be in ſome tolerable. order; yet how kind- 


ly does he invite our late enemies to the invaſion of 


Ireland, by aſſuring them that the, army in that 
kingdom is totally ruined ! (The colonels of that 
army are much obliged to him.) I have too great 


an opinion of the Weng talents of the lord lieuten- 
ant, and of all their dili 


gence and capacity, to be- 


lieve it. If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatali- 
ty, the people of that kingdom cannot be induced 
to- conſult their own ſecurity by ſuch an effectual 
augmentation as may enable the troops there to 
a& with power and energy, is the commander in 
1 E 2 ,_ cluek 
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never taken up my 


chief here to blame? Or is he to blame, becauſe 
the troops in the Mediterranean, in the Weſt-In- 
dies, in America, labour under great difficulties - from 
the ſcarcity of men, which is but too viſible all over 


_ theſe kingdoms ?- Many of our forces are in cli- 


mates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitutions; their 


loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt recruit all theſe 
regiments from her own emaciated boſom, or, more 


recariouſly, by Catholics from Ireland. We are 

ikewiſe ſubject to the fatal drains to the Eaſt-In- 
dies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigrations of 
our people to other countries: Such depopulation 
can only be repaired by a long peace, or by ſome ſen- 
ible bill of naturalization. 

I muſt now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account, He is pleaſed to tell me that he 
addreſſes himſelf to me per/onally : I ſhall be glad to 
fee him. It is his imperſonality that I complain of, 
and his inviſible attacks : for his dagger in the air 
is only to be regarded becauſe one cannot ſee the 
hand which holds it ; but had it not wounded other 
people more deeply chan myſelf, I ſhould not have 
8 myſcls at al on e patience of che pub- 


ed Bor a 9 8 tale tall put kim own; and 
ore. the bluſh of my riband into his own cheeks. 
Junius tells me, that at my return, I zealouſly under- 
took the cauſe of the gallant army -by whoſe brave 
at Manilla my own fortunes were eſtabliſhed ; that 
complained, that I even appealed to the public. I did 


fo; 1 glory in having done ſo, as I had an undoubt- 
ed right to vindicate my own- character attacked by | 
a Spaniſh memorial, a to aſſert the rights of my 


ry likewiſe, that I have 
"1 glory to vindicate the injured. 
Junius aſks by bet 3 did it * „ that in 


the midſt all this buſtle, and all e clamour 
5 or 


brave companions. 


ſom was ſuddenly buried in a 
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for juſtice to the injured troops, the Manilla ran-- 
profound, and, ſince 
that time, an uninterrupted ſilence? I will explain 
the cauſe to the public. The ſeveral miniſters Who 


have been employed ſince that time have been very 


deſirous to do juſtice, from two moſt laudable mo- 
tives; a ſtrong. inclination to aſſiſt injured bravery, 
and to acquire 2. well deſerved popularity to them 
ſelves. Their efforts have been in vain. Some were 


inge nuous enough to own, that they could not think 


of involving this diſtreſſed nation into another war for 
our private concerns. In ſhort, our rights for the 
preſent are ſacrificed to national convenience; and I 
muſt confeſs, that although I may loſe: | five-and- 
twenty thouſand pounds by their acquieſcence to- 
this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they are 
in the right to temporize, conſidering, - the critical f 
tuation of this country, convulſed in every part by 
poiſon infuſed by anonymous, wicked, and incendi- 
ary writers. Lord Shelburne will do me the juſ- 
tice to on, that, in September laſt, I waited up- 
on him with. a joint memorial from the admiral Sir 
S. Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf of our injured em- 
panions. His lordſhip. was as frank upon the Scgag 
fon as other ſecretaries had been before him. He 
ud _ deceive us by giving any immediate hopes. of 
relief. 55 1 {6 rom. tt ct 
Junius would baſely inſinuate, that my ſilence may 
have been purchaſed by my government, by my bluſo- 
rg riband, by my regiment, by the fale 5 that. regi 
ment, and by half-pay as an Iriſh colonel. LE 


* 
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His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my govern- 
ment for my ſervice at Madras. I had my fazit 
regiment in 1757. Upon my; return from Ma- 
nilla, his Majeſty, by Lord Egremont, informed 
me that I ſhould: have Ho ſirſt vacant. red riband, 
"ae | 13 as; 
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a8 a reward for many ſervices in an enterpriſe which 
F had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr Grenville confirmed thoſe aſſur- 
ances many months before the Spaniards had pro- 


teſted the ranſom bills. To accommodate Lord | 


Clive, then going upon a moſt important ſervice to 
Bengal, I'waved my claim to the vacancy which then 
happened. As there was no other vacancy until the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham were joint 


miniſtersg I was then honoured with the order: and 


it is ſufely no fmall honour to me, that in ſuch a 


ſucceſſion of miniſters, they were all pleaſed to think 


that I had deſerved it: in my favour they were all 
united. Upon the reduction of the 79th regiment, 
which had ferved fo gloriouſly in the Eaſt Indies, his 
Majeſty, unſolicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot 
as ant equivalent. My motives for _— afterwards 
are foreign” to the purpoſe: let it ſufhce, that his 
Majeſty* Was pleaſed” to approve of them; they are 
ſuch as no man can think indecent, who knows the 
22 that repea rh viciſſitudes heat * * 
of dangerous and fickly climates, will give to the beſt 
conſtitutions in a pretty _ —_— wr fervice. I 
xefigned my regiment to net Giſborne, -a very 
5 rat] for his half-pay, 200 l. Iriſh annuity ; 10 
— ing to Junius, I have been bribed to ſay 
nothing more of the Manilla ranſom, and ſacrifice 
Soft brave men, by the ſtrange avarice of accepting 


three hundred and eighty pounds per annum, and giv- 
Ing up eight hundred! If this. be bribery, it is not 


the bribery of theſe times. As to my flattery, thoſe 
who know me wilt judge of it. By the aſperity of 
uniugs ſtyle, I cannot indeed call him a flatterer, un- 
le. he be as a cynick, or a maſtiff; if he wags his 


Kat 
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wil, he will ſtill growl, and long to bite. The public 
ill now judge of the credit that ought to be given to 
„ | 5 | 4 R 3 
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ated with reſpect to myſelf. 
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Junius's writings, from the falſities that he has inſinu< 


WILLIAM DRAPER: 
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Should juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon motives. 
of more than common enmity to Lord Granby; 
if I continued to give you freſh materials or occaſion 
for writing in his defence. Individuals who hate; 
and the public who deſpiſe, have read your letters, 
Sir William, with infinitely more ſatisfaction than 


mine. Unfortunately for him, his reputation, like 


that unhappy country to which you refer me for his 
laſt military achievements, has ſuffered more by» his. 
friends than his enemies. In mercy to him, let us 
drop the . For my own part, I willingly leave 
it to the public to determine whether your vindication 
of your friend has been as able and judicious, as it 


was certainly well intended; and you, I think, Pp 


de ſatisfied with the warm acknowledgements: he 2 
ready owes. you for making him the principal figures 
in a piece, in which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, 
he might have paſſed without particular notice or dif 
tintion. | ESRC EE 
In juſtice to your friends, let your future labours 


be confined to the care of your own reputation.' Your 
_ declaration, that you are happy in ſeeing young noble- 


men come among us, is liable to two objections, With. 
reſpect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was 
already in the army. He was aid-de-camp to the King, 
and had the rank of colonel, A regiment therefore 
could not make him a more military man, though & | 

made: 


* 
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made him richer, and probably at the expence of ſome 
brave, deſerving, friendleſs officer. — The other con- 
cerns yourſelf.— After ſelling the companions of your 
victory in one inſtance, and after ſelling your profeſ- 
Non in the other, by what authority do you preſume 
to call yourſelf a ſoldier ? The plain evidence of facts 
is ſuperior to all declarations. Before you were ap- 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your complaints were a 
diſtreſs to government; — from that moment you were 
filent. The concluſion is inevitable. You infinuate 
to us that your ill ſtate of health obliged you to quit 
the ſervice. The retirement neceſſary to repair a bro- 
ken conſtitution would have been as good a reaſon for 
not accepting, as for reſigning, the command of a re- 


giment. There is certainly an error of the preſs, or 


an affected obſcurity in that paragraph, where you 
ſpeak of your bargain with colonel Giſborne. In- 
ſtead of attempting to anſwer what J do not really un- 
derſtand, permit me to explain to the public what I 
really know. In exchange for your regiment, you ac- 
cepted of a colonel's half-pay (at leaſt 2201. a year) 
and an annuity of 2001. for your own and lady Pra- 
per's life jointly.— And is this the loſing bargain, 
which you would repreſent to us, as if you had given 
up an income of 800 l. a year for 380 1. 2 Was it de- 
cent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make a 
traſhe of the royal favour, and turn the higheſt hon- 
our of an active profeſhon into a ſordid proviſion for 
himſelf and his family? It were unworthy of me to 
preſs you farther. The contempt with which the 
whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, aſſures 
me, that as your conduct was not ruſtified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for unitation.. - 
The laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you, or do 
VJ re £ 045 te 716 INOS 
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you not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a declaration, up- 
on your honour, to the following effect? That you da 
nat actually hold any place of profit, civil or military, un- 
der his Majeſty. The charge which the queſtion plain- 
If conveys againſt you, is of ſo ſhocking a complexion, 
that I ſincerely wiſh you may be able to anſwer it 
well, not merely for the colour of your reputation, 
but for your own peace of mind. . 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER VL 
TO J UNI US, 


SIR, | „ Fan. :27..27006 
I HAVE a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's important 
queſtion: I do not either take an oath, or de- 
clare upon honour, that I have no place of profit, civil 
or military, when I receive the half-pay as an Iriſh 
colonel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me 
as a penſion: he was pleaſed: to think I deſerved it. 
The annuity of 2001. Iriſh, and the equivalent: for 
the half-pay together, produce no more than for 
per annum, clear of fees. and perquiſites of office. I 
receive 167 l. from my government of Tarmouth. 
Total 547 1. per annum. My conſcience is much 
at eaſe in theſe particulars - my friends need not 
bluſh for me. | 1 5 9 
Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interroga- 
tions: they are arms that may be eaſily turned againſt 
himſelf. 1 could, by malicious interrogation, diſturb 
the peace of the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom. 
I could take the decalogue, and fay to one man, Did 
you never ſteal? To next, Did you never com- 
mit murder? And to Junius himſelf, who is put- 
ting my life and conduct to the rack, Did you never 
bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour ? Junius _ 


* 
2 


e aſily ſee, that unleſs he affirms to the contrary in his 


real name, ſome people who may be as ignorant of 
him as I am, will be apt to ſuſpect him of having de- 
yiated a little from the truth: e let Junius aſk 
no more queſtions. You bite againſt a file: ceaſe, 
viper. W. 0. 
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ro SiR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 


SIR, * | EE -Marcn-3. 1769. 
AN academical education ven you an unlimit- 
ed command over the m_ beautiful figures of 
oo * Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy' companions of a 
diſturbed imagination; the melancholy madneſs of poe- 
try without the inſpiration. I will not contend with you 
in point of compoſition. You are a ſcholar, Sir Wil- 
Ham; and, if I am rightly informed, you write Latin 
with almoſt as much purity as Englith. Suffer me, 
fins for I am a plain unlettered man, to continue 


nat ſtyle of inter ion, which ſuits my capacity, 
and 9 which, cba cht esc ele el oo +4 
ou "ought to have no objection. Even Mr 
Bingly * promiſes to anſwer, if put to the torture. 
Do you then really think, that, if I were to aſk 
a ma virtuous than whether he ever committed 


theft, or murder, it would diſturb his peace of 


mind? Such à queſtion might aps diſcom- 


Poſe the gravity of his muſcles, F believe it 


would little affect the tranquillity- of his conſci- 
ence. : Examine your own breaſt, Sir William, and 
A $657 76 4 | | the | "6 | you 
„ This man, being committed to the court of King's Bench for 
contewpr, voluntarily male oath, that he would never anſwer inter- 
rogatarics, unleſs he ſhould be put to the torture, 
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you will diſcover, that reproaches and inquiries have 


no power to afflict either the man of unblemiſhed in- 
tegrity, or the abandoned profligate. It is the mid- 
dle compound character which alone is vulnerable; 
the man, who, without firmneſs enough to avoid a 
diſhonourable action, has feeling enough to be aſham- 
el 553.5 045: | e 
I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and ſhall 
take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of your moſt 
virtuous friends in both houſes of Parliament. 


Jou ſeem. to have dropped the affair of your regi- 


ment; ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed to ano- 
ther, I dare ſay you will not ſell it either for a groſs 
ſum, or for an annuity upon lives. 5 1 
I am truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with you) that 


you have been able to clear yourſelf of a crime, though 


at the expence of the higheſt indiſcretion. You ſay 


that your 1 was given you by way of penſion. 
I will not dwell upon the ſingularity of uniting in 
your own perſon two ſorts of proviſion, which in their 
own nature, and in all military and parliamentary views, 
are incompatible-: but I call upon you to juſtify that 
declaration, wherein you- charge your Sovereign with 
having done an act in your favour notoriouſly againſt 
the law. The half-pay, both in Ireland and England, 
18 e by parliament; and if it be given to 
perſons who, like you, are en incapable of hold- 

ing it, it is a breach of law. It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this diſhonourable 
tranſaction by its true name, a job to accommodate 
two perſons, by particular intereſt and management at 
the caſtle. What ſenſe muſt government have had 


of your ſervices, when the rewards they have given 
you are only a diſgrace to you e | 
And now, Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very different from 2 
. enſion 
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henſion of your reſentment, make it impoſſible you 
ſhould ever know me. In truth, you have ſome rea- 
ſon to hold yourſelf indebted to me. From the leſſons 
I have given you, you may collect a profitable inſtruc- 
tion for your future life. They will either teach you ſo 
to regulate your conduct, as to be able to ſet the moſt 
malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a loſt 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough not to at- 
tract the publie attention to a character, which will 
only paſs without cenſure, when it paſſes without ob- 
ſervation. 3  FUNIUS. 

_ It bas been ſaid;/ 1 believe truly, that it was ſignified to Sir William 
Draper as the requeſt of Lord Granby, that he ſhould deſiſt from wri- 


ting in his Lordſhip's defence. Sir William Draper certainly drew 


Junius forward to ſay more of Lord Granby's character than he origi- 
vally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of either being totally 
+ Glenced, or of ſupporting his krſt letter. Whether Sir William had a 
right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for his name, 
after a voluntary attack on hir fide, are queſtions ſubmitted to the can- 
dour of the public.— The death of Lord Granby was lamented by Ju- 


wits, He undoubtedly owed ſome compenſations to the public, and 


' ſeemed determined to acquit himſelf of them. ; In private life, he vas 
unqueſtionably that good man, who, for the intereſt of his country, 
ought to have been à great one. Bonum virum facile dixeris;—mag+ 
wa Heater. I ſpeak of him now without partiality: I never ſpoke 
of him with reſentment. His miſtakes, in public conduct, did not a- 
riſe either from want of ſentiment, or from want of judgment, but in 
honed ſrom the difficulty of ſaying xo to the bad people who ſurround · 
As for the reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remember, that 
he himſelf thought proper to condemn, retrat and diſfivow, by a 
molt ſolemn declaration in the houſe of Commons, that very ſyſtem of 
Political conduct which Junius had held forth to the diſapprobation of 
* — 4 MIR — 1 | | => 
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0 THE DUKE or GRAFTON. || ö 
5 MY LORD, hk 1 Manch 18. 1769. 
REFORE you were placed at the head of affairs; 
it had been a maxim of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, not unwillingly admitted by the * 
| 4 b | | that 
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that every ungracious or ſevere, exertion of the ꝓtrero- 


gative ſhould be placed to the account of the Mini- 
ſter; but that, whenever an act of grace or benevo- 
lence was to be performed, the whole merit of it ſhould 
be attributed to the Sovereign himſelf “. It was a wile 
doctrine, my Lord, and equally advantageous to the 
King and his ſubject; for while it preſerved that ſuſ- 
picious attention, with which the people ought always 
to examine the conduct of miniſters, it tended at the 
ſame time rather to increaſe than diminiſn their attach- 
ment to the perſon of their Sovereign. If there be 
not a fatality attending every meaſure you are concern- 
ed in, by what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly, 
has it happened, that thoſe ungracious acts which 


have diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration, and which I 


doubt not were entirely your own, ſhould carry with 
them a ſtrong appearance of perſonal intereſt, and e- 
ven of perſonal enmity, in a quarter where no ſuch 
intereſt or enmity can be ſuppoſed to exiſt without the 
higheſt injuſtice and the higheſt diſhonour ? On the o- 
ther hand, by what injudicious management have you 
contrived it, that the only act of mercy, to which you 
have ever adviſed your Sovereign, far from adding to 
the luſtre of a character truly gracious and benevolent, 
ſhould be received with univerſal diſapprobation and 
diſguſt ? I ſhall conſider it as a miniſterial meafure, 
becauſe it is an odious one; and as your meaſure, my 
Lord Duke, becauſe you are the miniſter. 
As long as the trial of this chairman was depend- 
ing, it was natural enough that government ſhould 
give him every poſhble encouragement; and ſupport. 
The honourable ſervice for which he was | hired, and 
the ſpirit with which he performed it, made a com- 
mon cauſe between your Grace and him. The mini- 
of Fakes ſter, 
Les rois ne ſe ſort reſerves que les graces. Ils renvoient les con- 
damuations vers leurs officiers. Aonteſquien, 
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Fer, who by ſecret corruption invades the freedom of 
elections, and the ruſſian, who wi open violence de- 
#roys that freedom, are embarked in the ſame bottom. 
They have the ſame intereſts, and mutually feel for 
each other. To do juſtice to your Grace's humanity, 
you felt for MQuirk as you ought to do; and if you 
had been contented to aſſiſt him indirectly, without 
2 notorious denial of juſtice, or openly inſulting the 
ſenſe of the nation, you might have ſatisfied every 
duty of political friendſhip, without commuting the 
Honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputation 
of his government. But when this unhappy man had 
been ſolemnly tried, convicted, and condemned ;— 
when it appeared that he had been frequently employ- 
ed in the fame ſervices, and that no excule for him 
could be drawn either from the innocence of his for- 
mer life, or the fimplicity of his character; was it 
not hazarding too much to interpoſe the ſtrength of 
the prerogative between this felon and the juſtice of 
His country *? You ought to have known that an ex- 
+ by tween WM: 1 ample 
 *-Phiteball, March x1, 1769. His Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaf: 
ed to extend his royal mercy to Edward 'M*Quirk, found guilty of the 
murder of George Clarke, as appears by His royal warrant to the tenor 
following. | - , 
 Wuznzas a doubt had ariſen in Our Royal breaſt concerning the e- 
widence of the death of George Clarke, from the repreſentations of Wil- 
lam Broomfield, Efq;' ſurgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary; 
Noth of whom, as-has been repreſented to Us, attended the deccalc! 
before his death, and expreſſed their opinions that he did not dic of 
the blow he received at Brentford + And whereas it appears to Us, that 
neither of the ſaid perſons were produced as witneſſes upon the trial, 
though the faid Solomon Starling had been examined before the Co- 
roner; and the only perſon called te prove that the death of the ſaid 
Seorge Clarke was occalioned by the faid blow, was John Foot, fur- 
geon, who never ſaw the deceaſed till after his death: We thought fit 
thereupon to refer the ſaid repreſentations, together with the report of 
the Recorder of Our :ity of London, of the evidence given by Richard 
and William Beale, and the faid John Foot, on the trial of Edward 
*Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, otherwiſe ealled Edward M*Quirk, 


lor the murder of the ſaid Clarke, to the maſter, wardens, and the ref 
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ample of this ſort was never ſo neceſſary as at preſent; 
and certainly you mult have known that the lot could. 

not have fallen upon a more guilty object. What ſys- 
tem of government 1s this? You are perpetually com- 
plaining of the riotous diſpoſition of the lower claſs of 
people; yet when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example in every ſenſe unexceptionable, 
and by far the moſt likely to awe the multitude, you 
pardon the offence, and are not aſhamed to give the 
ſanction of government to the riots you complain of, 
and even to \ —46K murders.. You are partial perhaps 
to the military mode of execution; and had rather ſec 
2 ſcore. of theſe wretches. butchcred by the guards, 
than one of them ſuffer death by regular courſe 0” 


law. How does it happen, my Lord, that, in your 


| 14 | hands,. 
of the court of examiners of the Surgeons company, commanding them 
likewiſe to take ſuch further examination of the faid perſons ſo repre- 
ſenting, and of ſaid John Foot, as they might think neceſſary, to- 
gether with the premiſes above mentioned, to form and report to Us 


their opinion, Whether it did or did not appear to them, that the 


*« ſaid George Clarke died in conſequence of the blow he received in. 

© the riot at Brentford on the 8th December laſt.” And the id 
court of examiners of the Surgeons company having thereupon reported. 
to Us their opinion, 'That it did nat appear tb them that he did; 


We have thought proper to extend Our royal mercy to him the ſaid 


Edward Quirk, otherwiſe Edward Kirk, other iſe called Edward M*Quirk,. 
and to grant him Our free pardon for the murder of the faid George 
Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. Our will and pleaſure 
therefore is, 'That he the ſaid Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called Kirk, o- 
therwiſe called Edward M*Quirk,. be inſerted” for the faid murder, in 
Our firſt and next general pardon that ſhall come out for the poor con- 
viets of Newgate, without any condition whatſoever ; and that in the 
mean time you take bail for his appearance, in order to plead Our ſaid: 
pardon, And for ſo doing this ſhall be your warrant. " 

Given at Our-court at St James's the loth day of March 1769, ima 

the ninth year of Our reign. COX 5 5 | 
. By his Majeſty's command, 1 

| 5 251 ROC HFOR D. 
To Our truſty and well beloved James I _ 
Eyre, Eſq; Recorder of Ourcity of 


| London, the Sheriffs of Our faid city F 


and county of Middleſex, and all 
others whom it may concern. 
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which the laws had awarded, and which the whole 
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hands,” eyen the mercy of the prerogative is cruelty 
and oppreflion to the ſubje&t ? | | 
The meaſure, it ſeems, was ſo extraordinary, that 
vou thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for it to 
the public. Let them be fairly examined. 


1. You ſay that Meſſrs Broomſield and Starling were 
not examined at M*DurFs trial, I will tell your Grace 
why they were not. They muſt have been examined 
upon oat]; and it was foreſeen, that their evidence 
would either not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the 
priſoner. Otherwite, is it conceivable that his coun- 
fel ſhould neglect to call in ſuch material evidence? 

You fay that Mr Foot did not fee the deceaſed until af 
ter his death. A ſurgeon, my Lord, muſt know very 
little of his profeſſion, if upon examining a wound or 
a contuſion, he cannot determine whether it was mor- 
tal or not. While the party is alive, a ſurgeon will be 
cautious. of pronouncing; whereas by the death of the 
patient, he is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect 
in one view, and to ſpeak with a certainty confirmed 
by experience. eh 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a new tribunal. Your 1»:quiitio pot mortem 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does honour 
to your invention. The only material objection to it 


is, that if Mr Foot's evidence was inſufficient, becauſe 


he did not examine the wound till after the death of 
the party, much leſs can a negative x 4p, given by 
gentlemen who never ſaw the body of Mr Clarke, ei- 
ther: before or after his deceaſe, authoriſe you to ſu- 

erſede the verdict of a jury, and the ſentence of the 


* - * * 
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Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were with- 
drawing this deſperate ' wretch from that juſtice 


people 
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people of England demanded againſt him, that there 
is another man, who is the favourite of his country, 
whoſe pardon would have been accepted with grati- 
tude, whoſe: pardon would have healed all our divi- 
ſions ? Have you quite forgotten that this man was 
once your Grace's friend; Or is it to murderers on- 
ly that you will extend the mercy of the crown ? 7 
_ Theſe are queſtions. you will not anſwer, nor is 
it neceflary. The character of your private life, 
and the tenour of your public. conduct, is an anſwer” 


to them all. INS. 
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ro HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAN. 

My Lox, | APRIL. 10. 1769. 
I! Have. ſo good an opinion of your: Grace's. diſ- 

cernment, that when the author of the vindica- 
tion of your conduct. affures us, that he writes from 
his own mere motion, without the [leaſt authority 
from your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough to be- 
lieve him but for one fatal mark, which ſeems: to be 
lixed upon every meaſure in which either your per- 
ſonal or your political character is concerned. our: 
lirſt attempt to ſupport Sir William Proctor ended. 
in the election of Mr: Wilkes; the ſecond inſured 
lucceſs to Mr Glynn. The extraordinary ſtep you. 
took to make Sir James Lowther: lord paramount, 
of Cumberland, has ruined his intereſt in that coun 
ty for ever. The Houſe Liſt of Directors was cur- 
led with the concurrence of government .and. eyen 
the miſerable * Dingley could. not eſcape: the miſ- 

. e . fortune 

This unfortunate perſon had been perſuaded by the Duke of Graf 
ton to ſetup for Middleſex, his Grace being determined to ſeat hin » 
in the Houſe of Commons if he had but a ſingle vote. It happen“ 


unluckily that he could not prevail upon any one frecholder to pu: 
im in nomination, . 
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fortune of your Grace's protection. With this uni- 
form experience before us, we are authoriſed to 
ſuſpect, that when a pretended vindication of your 
principles and conduct in reality contains the bit- 
tereſt reflections upon both, it could not have been 
ritten without your immediate direction and aſ- 
ſiſtauce. The author indeed calls God to witneſs for 
him, with all the fincerity and in the very terms of 
an Erith evidence, re the beft of his knowledge and belicf. 
My Lord, you thould not encourage theſe: appeals 
to Heaven. The pious Prince from whom you are 
ſuppoſed to deſcend, made ſuch frequent uſe of them 
in his public declarations, that at laſt the people al- 
ſo found it necefiary to appeal to Heaven in their 
turn. Your, adminiſtration has driven us into cir- 
cumſtances of equal diſtreſs; beware at kaſt how you 
remind us of the remedy. „ 

Tou have already much to anſwer for. Lou have 


ple of age without the benefits of experience. To 
follow fuch à writer minutely would, like his own 

riods, be à labour without end. The ſubject too 
E end difcuſſed, and is ſufficiently under- 
ſcood. I cannot help obſerving, however, that, when 
the pardon of 1 kg Was the principal charge 2 
gainſt you, it would have been but a decent compli- 
ment to your Grace's underſtanding, to have defenc- 
ed you upon your own principles. What credit does 
2 man deſerve, Who tells us plainly, that the facts 
fet forth in the King's proclamation were not the 
true motives on which the: pardon- was granted; 
and that he wiſhes that thoſe: chirurgical reports, 
which fixſt gave occaſion to certain doubts in the roy- 
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nection with Mr Wilkes long after he had 
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al breaſt, had not been laid before his Majeſty. You 


ſee, my Lord, that even your friends cannot de- 
fend your actions, without changing your princi- 
ples; nor juſtify a deliberate meaſure of government, 
without contradicting the main aſſertion on which it 
was founded. | r ef 

The conviction of M*Quirk had reduced you to a 
dilemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for you to 
reconcile your political intereſt with your duty. Lou 
were obliged either to abandon an active uſeful parti- 
ſan, or to protect a felon from public juſtice. With 
your uſual ſpirit, you preferred your intereſt to eve- 
ry other conſideration; and with your uſual judge- 
ment, you founded your determination upon the 


only motives which ſhould not have been given to 


the public. . . ae ien 

I have frequently cenſured Mr Wilkes's conduct; 
yet 5 70 advocate reproaches me with having devoted 
myſelf to the ſervice of ſedition. Your Grace can 
beſt inform us, for which of Mr Wilkes's good qua- 
lities you firſt honoured him with your friendſhip, or 
how long it was before you diſcovered thoſe bad ones 
in him at which, it ſeems, your delicacy was offended. 
Remember, my Lord, that you continued your con- 
en con- 
victed of thoſe crimes which you have ſince taken pains. 


to repreſent in the blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and 


treaſon. How unlucky is it that the firſt inſtance you 
have given us cf a ſcrupulous regard to decorum, is 
united with the breach of a moral obligation] For my 
own part, my Lord, I am proud to affirm, that if 4 

had been weak enough to Wt ſuch a friendſhip, I 
would never have. been baſe enough to betray it.. But, 


let Mr Wilkes's character be what it may, this at leaſt 


is certain, that, circumſtanced as he is with re- 
gard to the public, even his vices plead for him. 
The people of England have too much difcernment 
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to ſuffer your Grace to take advantage of the failings 
of a private character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by 
which the public liberty is aſfected, and which you 
may hereafter, with equal eaſe and ſatisfaction, em- 


ploy to the ruin of the beſt men in the kingdom. 
Content yourſelf, my Lord, with the many advan- 


tages which the unſullied purity of your on charac- 


ter has given you over your unhappy deſerted friend. 
Avail yourſelt of all the unforgiving piety. of the court. 
you live in, and bleſs God that you. “ are not as 
© other men are; extortioners, unjuſt, adulterers, 


« or even as this publican.” In a heart void of feel- 


ing, the laws of honour and good faith may be 
violated with impunity, and there you may ſafe- 
ly-indulge your genius. But the laws of England fthall 
not be violated, even by your holy zeal to oppreſs 


a ſinner ; and though you have ſucceeded in making 


him a tool, you ſhall not make him the victim of your 
ambition. 0 ]JUNIUS. ; 


HY oh mn 
#4 * TO MR EDWARD WESTON: - ; | 
„ be „  . © 2 - "64 4. "ot 
1 SAID you were an old man without the benefit 
of experience. It ſeems you are alſo a volunteer. 
with the ſtipend of twenty commiſſions; and, at a*+ 
>eriod when all proſpects are at an end, you are ftill 
Beling forward to rewards which you cannot enjoy. 


ment than you are. 
| ton impudence, | 
Temeraire vicillard, aura ſd recompenſe. 
But L will not: deſcend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the pecviſh- 
neſs of your diſeaſes. Your pamphlet, ingenious 
; 47 | as. 


No man is better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
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as it is, 10 been io lie read, chat che public cannot 


know how far you have a right to give me the lie, 
without the following citation of your own words. 

Page 6—* 1. That he is perſuaded that the mo- 
: * tives, which he (Mr Weſton) has alleged, muſt ap- 

« pear fully ſufficient, with or without the onion of 
« the ſurgeons. 

© 2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE | BEEN 
the foundation on which the Earl of Rochford 
, thought proper, etl | 
That he cannoT BUT REGRET that the Earl 
© of Rochford ſeems to have thought proper to lay the 
* chirurgical reports before the King, f in preference to 

© all the other ſufficient motives,” &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defend- 
ing government on their principles or your own. 

The ſtyle and language you have adopted are, I 
confeſs, not ill fuited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cauſe you have un- 
dertaken. Every common dauber writes raſcal and 
villain under his pictures, becauſe the pictures them- 
ſelves have neither character nor reſemblance. But 
the works of a maſter require no index. His features 
and colouring are taken from nature. The impreſſion | 
they make is immediate and uniform; nor is it poſ- 
ible to miſtake his characters, whether they repreſent 
the treachery of a ae or on abuſed ſimplicity of 


a king. 
JUNIUS. 
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ro HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


My Lox, APRIL 24. 176g. 
HE ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, when 
Lord Chatham unexpeCtedly left you at the head 
of affairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncommon ex- 
ertion of vigour, which has ſince. illuſtrated your 
character, and diſtinguiſhed. your adminiſtration.. Far 
from difcovering a ſpirit bold enough to invade the 
firſt rights of the people and the firſt principles of the 
conſtitution, you were ſcrupulous of exerciſing even 
__ thoſe powers with which the executive branch of the 
legiſlature is legally inveſted. We have not yet for- 
otten how long Mr Wilkes was ſuffered to appear. at 
rge, nor how long he was at liberty to convaſs for 
the city and county, with all the terrors of an outlaw- 
ry hanging over him. Our Gracious Sovereign has 
not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you took of 
his dignity and of the ſafety of his perſon, when, at a 
eriſis which courtiers affected to call alarming, you leſt 
the metropolis expoſed, for two nights together, to e- 
very ſpecies of riot and diſorder. The ſecurity of the 
Royal refidence from inſult was then ſufficiently pro- 
vided for in Mr Conway's firmneſs, and Lord Wey- 
mouth's diſcretion; while the prime miniſter of Great 
Britain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms of faded 
beauty, had loſt all memory of his Sovereign, his 
country, and himſelf. In theſe inſtances you might 
have acted with vigour, for you would have had the 
ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. The friends of 
government might have defended you without ſhame ; 
and moderate men, who wiſh well to the peace and 
good order of ſociety, might have had a pretence for 
applauding your conduct. But theſe, it ſeems, were 
| \ not 
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not occaſions worthy of your Grace's interpoſition. 
You reſerved the proofs of your intrepid ſpirit for 
trials of greater hazard and importance; and now, as 
if the moſt diſgraceful relaxation of the executive au- 
thoriry had given you a claim of credit to indulge in 
exceſſes ſtill more dangerous, you ſeem determined to 
compenſate amply for your former negligence, and to 
balance the non-execution of the laws with a breach 
of the conſtitution. From one extreme you ſuddenly 
ſtart to the other, without leaving, between the weak- 
nefs and the fury of the paſſions, one moment's inter- 
val for the firmneſs of the underſtanding. © 

Theſe obſervations, general as they are, might eaſi- 
ly be extended into a faithful hiſtory of your Grace's 
adminiſtration, and perhaps-may be the employment 
of a future hour. But the buſineſs of the preſent mo- 
ment will not ſuffer me to look back to a ſeries of e- 
vents, which ceaſe to be intereſting or important, be- 
caufe they are ſucceeded by a meaſure ſo ſingularly 
daring, that it excites all our attention, and engroſſes 
all our reſentment. 

Your patronage of Mr Luttrell has been crowned 
with fucceſs. With this precedent before you, with 
the principles on which it was eſtabliſhed, and with a 
future houfe of commons, perhaps leſs virtuous than 
the preſent, every county in England, under the au- 
ſpices of the treaſury, may be repreſented as complete- 
iy as the county of Middleſex. Poſterity will be in- 
debted to your Grace for not contenting yourſelf with 
2 temporary expedient, but emailing upon them the 
immediate btechngs of your adminiſtration. Boroughs 
were already too much at the mercy of government. 
Counties could neither be purchaſed nor intimidated. 
Put their ſolemn determined election may be re- 
ee and the man they deteſt may be appointed, 

y another choice, to repreſent them in parlia- 
ment. Let * is admitted, that the Sheriffs obeyed 
3 the 
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the laws, and performed their duty . The return 
- they made muſt have been legal and valid, or undoubt- 
edly they would have been cenſured for making it. 
With every good-natured allowance for your Grace's 
youth and inexperience, there are ſome things which 
you cannot but know. You cannot but know that the 
right of the freeholders to adhere to their choice (even 
ſuppobng it improperly exerted) was as clear and in- 
diſputable as that of the houſe of commons to exclude 
one of their own members? Nor is it poſlible for you 
not to ſee the wide diſtance there is between the ne- 
gative power of rejecting one man, and the poſitive 
power of appointing another. The right of expulſion, 
in the moſt favourable ſenſe, is no more than 2 cul- 
tom of parliament. The right of election is the very 
eſſence of the conſtitution. To violate that right, and 
much more to transfer it to any other ſet of men, is a 
ſtep leading immediately to the diſſolution of all go- 
vernment. 80 far forth as it operates, it-conſtitutes a 
houſe of commons which des not repreſent the people. 


A houſe of commons ſo formed would involve a con- 


tradition and the groſſeſt confuſion of ideas; but 
there are ſome miniſters, my Lord, whoſe views can 
only be anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, and. mak- 
ing the ſame; propoſition, which is falſe and abſurd in 
argument, true in fact. 1 

This meaſure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one conſequence favourable to the people, which I am 


rſuaded you did not foreſee f. While the conteſt lay 
1 14h the miniſtry and Mr Wilkes, his ſituation and 


private character gave you advantages over him, which 


common candour, if not the memory of your former 
friendſhip, ſhould have forbidden you to make uſe of. 
35 0 10 


Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propoſed to puniſh the ſheriff, 
declared in the honſe of commons that they, in returning Mr Wilkes, 
had done no more than their duty. 

+ The reader is deſired to mark this prophecy. 


oF uns! yo 
To reli ious men, you had an opportunity of exagger- 


ating the irregelanties of his paſt life; to moderate 
men, you held forth the pernicious conſequences of 
faction. Men, who with this character looked no far- 
ther than to the object before them, were not difſatiz« 
fied at ſeeing Mr Wilkes excluded from parhament. 
You have now taken care to ſhift the queſtion; or ra- 
ther, you have created a new one, in which Mr Wilkes 
is no more concerned than any other Engliſh gentle- 
man. You have united this 2 againſt r- on 
one grand conſtitutional point, on the deciſion of which 
our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely depends. 
You have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that the 
repreſentation in parliament does not depend upon the 
choice of the freeholders. If ſuch a cafe can poſſibly 
happen once; it may happen frequently ; it may hap= 
pen always: —and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reaſoning whatſoever, can prevail againſt twelve 
hundred, the ſame reaſoning would equally have given 
Mr Luttrell his ſeat with ten votes, or even with one. 
The conſequences of this attack upon the conſtitution, 
are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dulleſt ap- 
:an prehenſion. Len ang.meli find, that the people of 
ak- England are neither deficient in ſpirit nor underſtand- 
in ing, though you have treated them as if they had nei- 
ther ſenſe to el, nor ſpirit to reſent. We have rea- 
ith ſon to thank God and our anceſtors, that there never 
am et was a miniſter in this country, who could ſtand 
lay che iſſue of ſuch a conflict; and with every prejudice 
nd n favour of your intentions, I ſee no ſuch abilities in 
ich our Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an en- 
ner erprize, in which the ableſt and baſeſt of your prede- 
of, {Wccilors have found their deſtruction. You may conti- 
To nue to deceive your gracious Maſter with falſe repre- 
5 lentations of the temper and condition of his ſubjeQs. 
i Tou may Wanne ae vote, becauſe it is the com- 
* aue n ene Tithe BP > 7 ende 
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mon.eſtabliſhed appendage of your oſſice. But never 
hope that the freeholders will make a t:me ſurrender 
of their rights, ,or that an Engliſh army will join with 
ou in overturning the libertics of their country. They WM «1+ 
19W that. their Pi duty as citizens, is paramount to 
all ſubſequent engagements; nor will they prefer the 
diſcipline or even the honours of their profeſſion to 0 
thoſe ſacred original rights, which belonged to them il 
before they were ſoldiers, and which they claim and di 
poſſeſs as the birthright of Engliſhmen. , 
Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that eaſy th 
Zofpid ſyſtem which you firſt ſet out with. Take back 
ur * miſtreſs the name of friend may be fatal to 
er, for it leads to treachery and perſecution. Indulge I 
the people. Attend Newmarket. Mr Luttrell may FU 
vacate his ſeat; and Mr Wilkes, if not perſecut- fo 
bs et will ſoon be forgotten. To be weak and inactive, of 
is ſafer than to be daring and criminal; and wide is fil 
the diſtance between a riot of the populace and a con- 
vulſion of the whole kingdom. You may live to make 
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E ful, had been ſupported by any tolerable appearance ms 

| : of argument, I ſhould have thought my time not ill a: 

employed, in continuing to examine your conduct as ns 


* miniſter, and ſtatin 4 it fairly to the public. But ho 
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when 1 fee queſtions. IM hi gheſt national import- 
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ance carried as they have been, and the firſt principles 
of the conſtitution openly violated, without argument 
or decency, I confeſs I give 'up che cauſe in deſpair. 
The meaneſt of your predeceſſors had abilities ſuth= 
cient to give a colour to tueir meaſures. If they in- 
vaded the rights of the people, they did not dare to p 
offer a direct inſult to their underſtanding z and in 
former times, the moſt venal parliaments made it a con- 
dition, in their bargain with th miniſter, that he ſnhould 
furniſh them with ſome plauſible pretences for ſelling: 
their country and themſelves. You have had the me- 
rit of introducing a more compendious ſyſtem of go- 
vernment and logic. You' neither addreſs yourſelf 
to the paſſions, nor to the underſtanding, but ſimply 
to the touch. You apply yourſelf immediately to the. 
feelings of your friends; Who, contrary to the forms 
of parliament, never enter en into a e 01chs un- 
ul they have divide. 5581 
 Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of nds 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let 
m2 be permitted to conſider your character and con- 
duct merely as a ſubject of curious ſpeculation. There: 
is ſomething in both, which diſtinguiſhes you not only 
from all other miniſters, but all other men; it is not 
that you do wrong by deſign, but that you ſhould' ne- 
ver do right by miſtake. It is not that your indolence 
and your activity have been equall — 3 but 
that the firſt uniform principle, or 7 I may call it the 
genius of 2 life, ſhould have carried you :abtough e 
very poſlible change and contradiction of conduct, 
without the momentary imputation or colour of a 
virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſteney 
ſnould never once have betrayed you into a wiſe or 
honourable action. This J own gives an air of fin 
larity to your fortune as well as to your dif) -oſition. 
Let us look back together to a ſcene in which a mind? 
ake yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, 
G.2. — 
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i Lord, how well you have ſupported the various 
relations in which you ſtood, to your Sovereign, 
Jour country, your, friends, and yourſelf. Give us, 
if it be poſſible, ſame excuſe to poſterity, and to our- 
{elves, for ſubmitting to your adminiſtration. If not 
the abilities of a great miniſter, if not the integrity of 
3 patriot, or. the fidelity of a friend, ſhow us at leaſt 
the firmneſs of a man.— For the ſake of your miſtreſs, 
the lover ſhall be ſpared. I will not lead her into pub- 
he, as you have done, nor will I inſult the memory of 
departed beauty. Her ſex, which alone made her a 
miable in your eyes, makes her reſpectable in mine. 

Ihe character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome men, 
has made it poſlible for their deſcendents to be vicious 
in the extreme, without being degenerate. Thoſe of 
your Grace, for inſtance, left no —— examples 
of virtue even to their legitimate poſterity ; and you 
may look back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, 
in which heraldry has not left a ſingle quality up- 
on record to inſult or upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter of 
a marriage, or any troubleſome inheritance of reputa- 
tion. There are ſome hereditary ſtrokes of character, 
by which a family may be as clearly diſtinguiſhed as by 
the blackeſt features of the human face. Charles the 
Firſt lived and died a hypocrite, Charles the Second 


| was a hypocrite of another ſort, and ſhould have died 


upon the ſame ſcaffold. At the diſtance of a century, 


we fee their different characters happily revived and 
blended in your Grace. Sullen and ſevere without re- 


hgion, -profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles 
the . being 2 amiable companion; 
and, for aught I know, may die as his father did, with- 
out the reputation of a martyr. _ 

. You had already h c 
in thoſe ſchools in which the Engliſh nobility ar 
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taken your degrees with credit 
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formed to virtue, when you were introduced to Lordi 
Chatham's protection *. From Newmarket, White's, 
and the oppoſition, he gave you to the world with an- 
air of popularity, which young men uſually ſet out 
with, and ſeldom preſerve: grave and plaufible e- 
nough to be thought fit for buſineſs; too young for 
treachery; and, in ſhort, a patriot of no unpromiſing 
expectations. Lord Chatham was the earlieſt object 

of your political wonder and attachment; yet _ de- 
ſerted him, upon the firſt hopes that offered of an e- 
qual ſhare of power with Lord Rockingham: When: 
the Duke of Cumberland's firſt: negociation failed, 
and when the favourite was puſhed to the laſt extre - 
mity, you ſaved him by joining with an adminiſtra- 
tion in which Lord Chatham had refuſed to engage. 
Still, however, he Was your friend: and you are yet 
to explain to the world, why you: conſented to act 
without him; or why, after uniting with Lord Rock- 
inghai-*, you deſerted and betrayed him. Lou com 
plained that no meaſures were taken to ſatisfy your 
patron; and that your friend Mr Wilkes, Who bad 
ſuffered ſo much for the party; had been abandoned 
to his fate. They have ſince contributed, i not a little, 
to your preſent plenitude of power: yet I ithink Lord 
Chatham has lefs reaſon thau ever to be ſatisfied ; and 

as for Mr Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greateſt miisfors - 
tune of his life that you ſhould have ſo many compen- 


ſations to make in the cloſet for your former friend 


ſhip with him. Your gracious Maſter: underſtands 
your character, and makes you a! perfecutor, becauſe 
you hare been a fiend. ym m e 
Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you 
could never have been placed at the head of the treaſury. . 
By deſerting thoſe principles, and by acting in direct 

1 G contradiction 


phlet, called The Hiſtory of the Minority, amn 


contradiction to them, in which he found you were 
ſecretly. Sb One in che cloſet, you ſoon forced him 
to leave you to yourſelf, and to withdraw his name 
from an adminiſtration which had -_ formed on 
the credit of it. You had then a proſpect of friend- 
ſhips better ſuited to your genius, 907 more likely to 
fix your difpofition. Marriage is the point on which 
every rake is ' ſtationary at laſt : and truly, my Lord, 
for you have now fi travelled dee ve taken; 

have now fairly travelled through every ſign 
| political zodia rom the Scorpion, in which 
you ung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin“ 
in the houſe of Bloomſbury. . & would _ that 


11 have os tat 


| eee of your late Pu- 


cheſs with his + nephew. But ties of this tender nature 
eannot be drawn too-clofe 5 and it may poſſibly be a 
= art of the Duke of Bedford's ambition, after making 
an honeſt woman, to work a miracle of the fame 
fort upon your Grace. This worthy nobleman has 
long dealt in virtue. mee hoes 2 een: 
ſumption of it in bis own family; and, in the way 
traffic, I dare ſay he has bought and ſold more nyt 
half the repreſentative integrity of the nation. 
In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a periſhable commodity. 
Tou have now a ufficient to command 
the doſetz and N it be neceffary to betray. one 
friendſhip. 2 may fet even Lord Bute at 
defiance. n . Mackenzie may poſſibly 
W ber hee uſe 22 Duke of Bedford. _ 
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makes of his power; and our graeious Sovereign, I 
doubt not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of union 
among his ſervants. His late Majeſty, under the hap- 
py influence of a family connection between his mi- 
niſters, was relieved from the cares of the government. 
A more active prince may perhaps obſerve, with ſuſ- 
icion, by what degrees an artful fervant grows | 
is maſter, from the firſt unlimited profeſhons of duty 
and attachment, to the painful repreſentation of the- 
neceſſity of the royal fervice, and ſoon, in regular pro- 
reſſion, to the humble inſolence of dictating in alt 
e obſequious forms of peremptory fubmiſhon. The 
interval 1s carefully employed in forming connections, 
ereating intereſts, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages ; until the deluded. 
prince, who thought he had found a creature proſti- 
tuted to his ſervice, and infignificant enough to be al- 
ways dependent upon his pleaſure, finds him at laſt 
too ſtrong ta be commanded, and too formidable to- 
be removed. . 8 
Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is 


but the counter part of your, private hiſtory ;—the 


ſame inconſiſtency, the ſame contradiftions. In A- 
merica, we trace you, from the firſt oppoſition to the 
Stamp Act, on principles of convenience, to Mr Pitt's: 
furrender of the right : then forward to Lord Rock-- 
ingham's ſurrender of the fact; then back again to- 
Lord Rockinghanrs declaration of the right 3 then 
forward to taxation with Mr Townſhend ;, and, in 
the laſt inſtance, from the gentle Conway's unde- 
termined difcretion,, to blood and compulſion with 
the Duke of Bedford: Yet, if we may believe the fim- 
plicity of Lord North's eloquenee, at the opening of 
next ſeſſions. you are once more to be the patrom 
of America. Is this the wiſdom of a great miniſter ? 


or 18 it the ominous vibration of a pendulum? Had 
Jou no opinion of your own, my Lord ? e 
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the „e of betraying every party with which 
you have been united, and ee every political. 
principle in which you had concurred 133 

Tour enemies may turn their eyes without .regret. 
from this admirable fyſtem of provincial government. 
They will find gratification enough in the ſurvey of 
your domeſtic and foreign policy. Fa 


I, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, the Bri- 


tiſh Court had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, 


| 2 know, my Lord, that Corſica would never have. 
n invaded. The French ſaw the weakneſs of a diſ- 


tracted miniſtry, and were juſtified in treating you. 


with contempt. They would probably. have yielded 


in the firſt inſtance, rather than hazard a rupture. 
with this country; but, being once, engaged, they 
cannot retreat, without diſhonour. Common fent. 
foreſees conſequences which have eſcaped. your Grace's. 

etration. Either we ſuffer! the French to make an 


| acquiſition, the importance of. which you have pro- 


bably no conception of; or we oppoſe them by an un- 
derhand management, which only diſgraces us in the 


17 


policy: or prudence. From. ſecret, indirect afliftance; 
a tranſition to ſome more open deciſive meaſures. be- 
comes unavoidable ;. till at laſt we find ourſelves. prin- 
cipal in the war, and are | obliged. to hazard every. 
thing for an object which might have originally been 
obtained wirhout expence or danger. I am not ver- 
fed in the. politics of the north; but this Lbelieye is 
certain, that half the money yon have diſtributed to 
carry the expulſion of Mr Wilkes, or even your ſc- 
cretary's . ſhare. in the laſt. ſubſcription, would hare 
kept the Turks at your deyotion.. Wag. it! ceconomv, 
my Lord ? or did the coy. reſiſtance you have con- 


eyes of Europe, without anſwering any. Ruge of 


ſtantly met with in the Britiſh ſenatez. make you deſpair 


of corrupting the Divan? Tour friends indeed 175 
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FE firſt claim upon your bounty 5 but if five hundred 


unds a year can be ſpared in penſion to Sir John 
oore, it would not have diſgraced you to have al- 


lowed ſomething to the ſecret ſervice of the public. . 


You will ſay, perhaps, -that the ſituation of affairs 
at hcme demanded and engroſſed the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confeſs, you have been active. 
An amiable, accompliſhed prince aſcends the 
under the happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations 
and united affections of his ſubjects. The firſt mea- 
ſures of his reign, and even the odium of a fayourite, 
were not able to ſhake their attachment. Tour ſer- 


vices, my Lord, have been more ſucceſsful. Since 


you were permitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the 
natural effects of a ſyſtem of government at once both 
odious and contemptible. 
ſometimes ſcandalouſly relaxed, ſometimes wiolently 
ſtretched beyond their tone. We have ſeen the perſon 
of the Sovereign inſulted ; and in profound peace, and 
with an — title, the fidelity of his ſubjects 
brought by his own ſervants into public. queſtion *. 
Without abilities, | reſolution, or intereſt, - have 
done more than Lord Bute could accompliſh with all 


Scotland at his heels. Nie 8 
Your Grace, little anxious, perhaps, either for pre- 


ſent or future reputation, will not deſire to be handed 


down in theſe colours to poſterity. You have reaſon 
to flatter yourſelf that the memory of your adminiſtra- 
tion will ſurvive even the forms of a conſtitution. 
which our anceſtors vainly hoped would be immortal: 
and as for your perſonal character, I will not, for the 
honour of human nature, ſuppoſe that you can wiſh to 


have it remembered. The condition of the preſent 


* The wiſe Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of go- 
ernment to procure addreſſes to ſatisfy the King of the fidelity of his 
ſubjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; but, aftgr the ap» 
Pearance of this letter, we heard no more of them. | 


Ve have ſeen the laws 


* 
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fimes is deſperate indeed: but there is a debt tes to 
thoſe who come after us; and it is the hiſtorian's office 
to puniſh, though he cannot correct. I do not give 
you to poſterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an ex- 
ample to deter; and as your conduct comprehends e- 
very thing that a wife or honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, 
I mean to make you a negative inſtruction to your 
"Ions Gr kt Son 
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Taub Duke of Graftows Friends, adding Foo. 
venient to enter into a conteſt with Fins, are 
no reduced to the laſt melancholy reſource of defeat- 


ed argument, the flat general charge of ſcurrility and 
falſehood. As for his ſtyle, I ſhall leave it to the cri- 


tics. The truth of his. facts is of more importance to 


the public. They are of ſuch a nature, that I think 
4 bare contradiction will have no weight with any man 
who judges for himſelf. Let us take them i in 2 or- 
der in which they appear in his laſt letter 

1. Have not the firſt rights of the people, and che 
firſt principles of the conſtitution, been openly invad- 
ed, and the very name of an election made riciculous, 
by. the arbitrary appointment of Mr-Luttrel. 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton 9 lead his 
miſtrefs into publie, and even place her at the head of 
his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple 
of Venus, and. could bury all. decency and ſhame un- 
der the ruins ?—ls this the man who dares to talk of 
ur Wilkes's morals? 


* Is not. the charaQter of his preſumptive anceſ- | 


. * 
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tors a8 firongly marked in him as if he had deſcend- 
ed from them in a direct legitimate line? The idea 
of his death is only prophetic; and what is rr 
but a narrative preceding the fact 


Was not Lord Chatham the farſt 515 W SED 
to the rank-and of a miniſter, and the firſt woes 
he abandoned ? 


5. Did he not join with. Lord Rockingham, anc 
betray R 

6. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr Wilkes, 
hand he now purſues to deſtruCtion ? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at News- 
market, White's, and the oppoſition ? 

8. After deſerting Lord Chatham's principles, and 
ſacrificing his friendſhip, is he not now cloſely united 
with a ſet of men, who, though they have occaſionally 
joined with all parties, have in every different ſitua- 
tion, and at all times, been equally and ewa de- 
he by this country? 

as not Sir John Moore a penſion of five. bud. 
ared pounds a year ?— This may probably be an acquit- 
tance of fayours upon the turf; but is it poſſible for a 
miniſter to offer a groſſer outrage to a nation, which 
has ſo very lately cleared away the beggary of the civil 
hſt at the expence of more than half a million? 
10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting 
with reſpect to America, which the Duke of Grafton 
has not ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned? 
11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame ſet upon 
this man, who has ſo little delicacy and feeling as to 
ſubmit to the opprobrium of marrying a near relation 


of one who had 8 his wife In the name c£ 


deceney, how are theſe amiable couſins to meet at 
their uncle's table ?—It will be a ſcene in Oedipus, 
without the-diſtreſs.—Is it wealth, or _w or e 

or is the amorous youth · in D 
. reſt is notorious. That Corſica has been ſo- 
criſiccd 


1 * 
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erificed to the French: that in ſome inſtances the laws 

have been ſcaiidalouſly relaxed, and in others daring]y 
violated 5 and that the King's ſubjects have been call. 

ed upon to affure him of their fidelity, in ſpite of the 
abit res of his ſervants. 


A wniter, who builds his nents upon facts ſuch 
as theſe, is not eafily to be confuted. He is not to be of 
"yoo by — aſſertions, or geseral reproaches. to 
e may want eloquence to amuſe 3 perſuade; but, tu 
een truth, wy muſt rack, + convince. BY 
"PREUQ JUNIUS. m 
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HE name of Old Noll is deſtined to be the ruin of the IM ho 
houſe of Stuart. There is an ominous fatality in I gu 

5s W even the ſpurious deſcendants of the family b. 
cannot eſcape. Oliver Cromwell had the merit of con-. 
ducting Charles the Firſt to che block. Your corre-¶ co 

t OLD NorL appears to have the ſame def: for 

upon the Duke of Grafton. His ts conſiſt. the 
better with the title he has aſſumed, than with the prin- as 
ciples he profeſſes ; for though he pretends to be an ad- n 
vocate for the Puke, he takes care to give us the beſt but 
reaſons why his patron ſhould regularly follow the fate ort 
of his preſumptive . whole courſe of. 

of the Duke of Grafton's life, I fee a : endea- 0 
vour to unite contradictions, which cannot - Fecon- aup 
ciled. He marries, to be divorced; he keep 1 


s a miſ- ton 
treſs, to remind him: of conjugal endearments; and he bie 
chooſes ſuch friends, as it is virtue in him to deſert. nd 
If it were poſſible for che genius of that accompliſhed WM 


e et dronouncec 
1 os 


ſentence * Charles the +7 
my | Firſt, | 
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Firſt, to be revived in ſome modern gary * his 
Grace, I doubt not, would by ſympathy diſcover him 
among the dregs of mankind, and take him for-a guide 
in thoſe paths which naturally conduct a miniſter to 
the ſcaffold. | 13 AL. 
The affertion, that two-thirds-of the nation approve 


Jof the acceptance of Mr Luttrell (for even Old Nell is 


too modeſt to call it an election) can neither be many 
tained nor confuted by argument. It is a point o 
fact, on which every Engliſh gentleman will deter- 
mine for himſelf. As to lawyers, their profeſſion is 
fupported by the indiſcriminate defence of right and 
wrong; and I confeſs I have not that opinion of their 
knowledge or integrity, to think it neceſſary that they 
ſhould decide for me upon a plain conſtitutional que- 
tion. With reſpect to the appointment of Mr Luttrell, 
the chancellor has never yet given any authentic opi- 
nion. Sir Fletcher Norton is indeed an honeſt, a very 
honeſt man; and the Attorney General is e eie the 
guardian of liberty, to take care, I preſume, that it 
thall never break out into a criminal exceſs. Doctor 


| Blackſtone is Solicitor to the Queen. Ihe Doctor re- 


collected that he had a place to preſerve, -thangh. he 
forgot that he had a reputation to loſe. We have now 
the good fortune to underſtand the Doctor's principles, 
as well as writings. For the defence of truth, of law, 
and reaſon, the Boctor's book may be ſafely conſulted; 
but whoever wiſhes to cheat a neighbour of his eſtate, 
or to rob a country of its rights, need make no ſcruple 
of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 1 t, 

The example of the Engliſh nobility may, for 
aught I know, ſufficiently juſtify the Duke of  Graf- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the faſhion- 
able exceſſes of the age; yet, conſidering his rank 
ind ſtation, I think it would do him more hon- 

It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader of the name of Bredſraw. 
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| ur to be able to deny the fact, than to defend it 
by ſuch authority. But if vice itſclf could be excuſed, Ii - 
there -is yet a certain diſplay of it, a certain outra | 
to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 
for the benefit of ſocicty, ſhould never be forgiven. 
1 It is not that he kept a miſtreſs at home, but that he 
_ --,, conſtantly attended her abroad. It is not the private 
Fndulgence, but the — inſult, of which I com- 
lain. The name of Miſs Parſons would hardly have 
Look known, if the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury had 
not led her in triumph through the Opera-Houſe, even 
in the preſence of the Queen. When we ſee a man 
act in this manner, we may admit the ſhameleſs de- 
pravity of his heart : but what are we to think. of his 
unde ing? | f 
_ His Grace, it ſeems, is now to be a regular domeſ- 
tic man; and as an omen of the future delicacy and 
Correctneſs of his conduct, he marries a firſt couſin of 
the man who has fixed that mark and title of infamy 
upon him, which, at the ſame moment, makes a huſ- 
band onbappy and ridiculous. The ties of conſangui- 
nity may poſſibly preſerve him from the ſame fate a ſe- 
cord time; and as to the diſtreſs of meeting, I take 
for granted the venerable uncle of theſe common cou- 
_ fins has ſettled the etiquette in ſuch a manner, that if 
a2 miſtake ſhould happen, it may reach no farther than w! 
frem Madame ma femme to Madame ma coufine. an 
The Duke of Grafton has always ſome excellent iſh !9c 
Teaſon for deſerting his friends The age and incapa- e 
eity of Lord Chatham—the debility of Lord Rock- he 
ingham—or the infamy of Mr Wilkes. There was a an. 
time, indeed, when he did not appear to be quite ſo i 
well acquainted, or ſo violently offended, with the in- bi 
firmities of his friends. But now I confeſs they are t 
not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue of gra 
the Duke of Bedford * firmneſs of General Con- 
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nd it WW way ;—the blunt, or if I may call it the awkward, in- ; 
uſed, tegrity of Mr Rigby ;—and the ſpotleſs morality of 
tra Lord Sandwich. 15 
hich, If a late penſion to a “ broken gambler be an act 
iven. W worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's con- 
at he nexions will furniſh him with many opportunities of 
rivate doing r actions; and as he himſelf bears no ) 
com- part of the expence, the generoſity of diſtributing the. 
have public money for the ſupport of virtuous families in 
had diſtreſs, will be an unqueſtionable proof of his Grace's 
even ¶ humanity. . | 

man As to the public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of 
s de- deſcending to particulars. He docs not deny that Cor- 


ſica has been ſacrificed to France; and he confeſſes, 
that, with regard to America, his patron's meaſurcs 
have been ſubject to ſome variation; but then he pro- 
mifes wonders of ftability and firmneſs for the future. 
Theſe are myſteries, of which we muſt not pretend to 


famy I jud - experience; and truly, I fear we ſhall periſh 
huſ- = = eſart, before 7 arrive at the Land — 3 
ngui- In the lar courſe of things, the period of the Duke 
- ſe- of Crafeert's miniſterial mage ſhould now be ap- 
take proaching. The imbecility of his infant-ſtate was 
cou- committed to Lord Chatham. Charles Townſhend 
nat if took ſome care of his education, at that ambiguous ag : 
than which lies between the follies of political childhood 
and the vices of, puberty. The empire of the paſſion; 
lent ſoon ſucceeded. His earlieſt principles and connexions. 
:apa- were of courſe forgotten or deſpiſed. The company 
ock- he has lately kept has been of no ſervice to his morals 3 
vas a and, in the conduct of public affairs, we ſee the cha- 
te ſo racter of his time of life ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed. An 
e in- ¶ obſtinate ungovernable ſelf-ſufficiency plainly points out 
are to us that ſtate of imperfe maturity, at which the 
e of fraceful levity of youth is loſt, and the ſolidity of ex- 
Con- Perience not yet acquired. It is poſſible the young man 
53 on H2 may” 


2 Sir John Moore, 
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may in time grow wiſer, and reform; but, if I un- 
dierſtand his diſpoſition, it is not of ſuch corrigible 
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ſtuff, that we ſhould hope for any amendment in him, 
before he has accompliſhed the deſtruction of this coun- 
try. Like other rakes, he may perhaps live to ſee his 
error, but not until he has ruined his eſtate. 

1 Htnet | _ PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER xv. 


ro HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TON. 


N Loxrn, | | Jul x 8. 1769. 


: FF nature had given you an underftanding qualified to 


keep pace with the wiſhes and principles of your 
keart, ine would have made you, perhaps, the moſt 
ter midable miniſter that ever was employed, under a 
Emieed monareh, to accompliſh the ruin of a free peo- 
ple. When neither the 1 "i of ſhame, the re- 
proaches of conſcience, nor the dread of puniſhment, 
torm any bar to the deſigns of a miniſter, the people 
would have too much reaſon to lament their condition, 
they did not find ſome reſource in the weakneſs of 
his underſtanding. We owe it to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that the completeſt depravity of the heart 
is ſometimes ſtrangely united with a confuſion of the 


mind, which counteracts the moſt favourite principles, 


and makes the ſame man treacherous without art, and a 
hypocrite without deceiving. The meaſures, for in- 


ſtance, in which your Grace's activity has been chief. 


ly exerted, as they were adopted without ſkill, ſhould 
have been condutted with more than common dexteri- 
ry. But truly, my Lord, the execution has been as 
groſs as the deſign. By one decifive ſtep, 2 have 
defeated all the arts of writing. You have fairly con- 
founded the intrigues of oppoſition, and * the 
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elamours of faction. A dark, ee baer ſyſtem might - 
require and furniſh the materials of ingemous illuſtra- 
tion; and in doubtful meaſures, the virulent exaggera- 
tion of party muſt be employed, to rouſe and engage 
the paſſions of the people. You have now brought 
the merits of your adminiſtration to an iſſue, on which 
every Engliſhman, of the narroweſt capacity, may de. 
termine Ke himſelf. It is not an alarm to the p ions? 
but a calm appeal to the judgment of the people, upon 
their own molt effential — A more experien-- 
eed miniſter would not have hazarded à direct inva- 
fon of the firſt principles of the conſtitution, before he 
had made — progreſs in ſubduing the —_ of the 
people. With ſuch a cauſe as — my d, it is 
not ſufficient that you have the Court at Torr devotion, 
unleſs you can find means to co or intimidate the 
jury. The collective body of the e form that j * 
ry, and from their decifion there is but orte appeal. 

Whether you have talents to ſupport you, at a crifis: 
of ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long fince have 
been confidered.. Judging of your. — 
s miſtaken the extent 01 


Ford, that you 


this ſort; and that A+ 


n — upon your — 
character 1 


the of ; 
underſtandi aer e ou.have — TI 2 
to retreat. 


_ — — —— declared to the le- 
what: — expect your 


adminiſtration. It is time for —— to genie ror 
what you alſo may expect in return from. theirs nc 
and their reſentment. . 

3 the acceſion of our m__ e Bone 


* reignn 


. | 2330 


reign to the throne, we have ſeen a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment which may well be called a reign of «x. 
iments. Parties of all denominations Wa been 
employed and diſmiſſed. The advice of the ableſt 
men in this country has been repeatedly called for 
© and rejected; and when the royal diſpleaſure has been 
"== to a'miniſter, the marks of it have uſually 

| proportioned to his abilities and integrity. The 
fpirit of the FavouriTE had ſome apparent influence 
upon every adminiſtration z and every ſet of miniſters 
reſerved an appearance of duration, as long as they 
bmitted to that influence. But there were. certain 
fervices:to be performed for the favourite's ſecurity, 
or to gratify his reſentments, which your predeceſſors 
in office: had the wiſdom-or the virtue not to under- 
take. The moment this refractory ſpirit was diſcov- 
ered, their diſgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, 
Mr Grenville, and Lord | Rockingham, have ſucceſ- 
fively had the honour to be diſmiſſed for preferring 
their duty, as ſervants of the public, to thoſe com- 
pliances which were expected from their ſtation. A 
bmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gradually collec- 
ted from the deſerters of all parties, intereſts, and 
connections ; and nothing remained but to find a lead- 
er for theſe gallant well-diſciplined troops. Stand 
forth, my Lord, fon thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no reſource of dependence or ſecurity in the 
proud impoſing ſuperiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, 
the ſhrewd inflexible j ent of Mr - Grenville, nor 
m the mild but determined integrity of Lord Rocking- 
ham. His yiews and ſituation required a creature void 
of all theſe properties ; and he was forced to go 
through every diviſion, reſolution, compoſition, and 
_ refinement of political chemiſtry, before he happily 
arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in your Grace. 
Flat and infipid in your retired ſtate, but brought in- 
to action you become vitriol again. Such are the ex- 
: | tremes 
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| to involve the beſt of maſters in the 
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tremes of alternate indolence or fury which have, 


overned your whole adminiſtration. Your circum- 
— with regard to the people ſoon becoming 
deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants you determined 
ame difficulties 
with yourſelf. We owe it to your Grace's well-di- 
— labours, that your Sovereign has been per- 
ſuaded to doubt of the affections of his ſubjects, and 
the people to ſuſpect the virtues of their ereign, 
at a time when both were unqueſtionable. Lou have 
degraded the Royal dignity into a baſe and diſhonour- 
able competition with 
lities to carry even the laſt contemptible triumph - over 
a private man, without the groſſeſt violation of the 
fundamental laws of the conſtitution and rights of 
the people. But theſe are rights, my Lord, which 
you can no more annihilate, than you can the ſoil 
to which they are annexed. The queſtion no long- 
er turns upon points of national honour and ſecu- 
rity abroad, or on the degrees of expedience and 
propriety of meaſures at home. It was not incon- 
ſiſtent that you ſhould abandon the cauſe of li- 
berty in — 3 which you had perſecuted 
in your own 3 and in the common arts o 

corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
ſyſtem, except his abilities. In this humble -imitative 
line, you might long have proceeded, ſafe and con- 
temptible.” You might probably never have riſen to 
the dignity of being hated, and even have been def. 
piſed with moderation. But it ſeems you meant to be 
diſtinguiſned; and, to a mind like your's, there was no 
other road to fame but by the deſtruction of a noble fa- 
bric, which you thought had been too long the admi- 
ration of mankind. The uſe you have made of the mi- 


litary force, introduced an alarming change in the mode 


of executing the laws. The arbitrary appointment of 
Mr Luttrell invades the foundation of the laws them- 


domeſtic ' 


ſelves, - 


} 


r Wilkes; nor had you abi- 
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\ ſelves, as it manifeſtly transfers the right of legiilation 
from thoſe. whom the people have choſen, to thoſe 
whom they have rejected... With a ſucceſſion of ſuch 


4 appointments, we may ſoon ſee a houſe of commons. 
: gollected, in the choice of which the other towns and 
80 counties of England will have as little thare as the de- 


E oo voted county of Middleſex. Ein 
x \ Yet I truſt that your Grace will find that the peo- 
: ple of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent meaſures, nor deceived by reſinements. When 
they ſee Mr Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of commons 
by mere dint of power, and in direct oppoſition to 
the choice of a whole county, they will not liſten 
to thoſe ſubtleties by which every arbitrary exertion 
of authority is explained into the law and privilege of 
hament.. It requires no perſuaſion of argument, 
— ſimply the evidence of the ſenſes, to convince 
them, that to transfer the right of election from the 
collective to the repreſentative body of the people, 
contradicts all thoſe ideas of a Houſe of Commons, 
which they; have received from their forefathers, and. 
which they had already, though vainly perhaps, de- 
Bvered to their children. Ihe principles on which. 
this violent meaſure has been defended, have added 
ſeorn-to injury ; and forced us to feel, that we are 
not only oppreſſed, but inſulted. en 
Wich what force, my Lord, with what protection, 
are you prepared to meet the united deteſtation of the 
people of England? The city of London has given a 
zenerous example to the kingdam in what manner 2 
Beg of this country ought to be addreſſed; and I fan- 
cy, my Lord, it is not yet in your courage to ſtand be- 
tween your Sovereign and the addreſſes of his ſub- 
jects. The injuries you have done this country are 
ſuch as demand not only redreſs, but vengeance. In 
vain; ſhall you look for protection to that venal vote, 


- 
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purchafed; and to ſave a miniſter, | the houſe, of com- 


their conſtituents, but the determined enemies of the 
conſtitution. Confider, my Lord, whether this be an 
extremity to which their fears will permit them to ad-. 
vance; or, if their protection ſhould fail you, how far 
you are authoriſed to rely upon the fincerity of thoſe 
{miles which a pious Court laviſhes without reluctance 
upon a libertine by profeſſion. - It is not indeed the 
leaſt of the thouſand contradictions which attend you, 
that a man, marked to the world by the groſſeſt viola- 
tion of all ceremony and decorum, ſhould be the firſt 
ſervant of a Court, in which prayers are morality, and 
kneeling is religion. Truſt not too far to appearances, 
by which your predeceſſors have been deceived, though 
they have not been injured. Even the beſt of princes 
may at laſt diſcover, that this is a contention, in which 
the every thing may be loſt, but nothing can be gained; 
ple, ¶ and as you became miniſter by accident, were adopted 


ons, without choice, truſted without confidence, and con- 


and tinued without favour, be aſſured, that, whenever an 
de- occaſion preſſes, you will be diſcarded without even the 
forms of regret. Lou will then have reaſon to be 
ded WW thankful, if you are permitted to retire to that ſeat of 
are learning, which, in contemplation of the ſyſtem of 

pour life, the comparative purity of your manners 
on, with thoſe of their high ſteward, and a thoufand o- 
the ther recommending circumſtances, has choſen you to 
n a encourage the growing virtue of their youth, and to 
r a WW preſide over their education. Whenever the ſpirit of 
an- WW diſtributing prebends and biſhoprics ſhall have departed 
be- from you, you will find that learned ſeminary perfect- 
ub- BW ly recovered from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, 
n what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
te, 
ich: 


ſcene of ſlumber and thoughtleſs meditation. The ve- 


nerable 


which you have already paid for. Another muſt be 


mons muſt declare themſelves not only independent of! 


.) 
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nerable tutors of the univerſity will no longer diſtreſs 
our modeſty, by propoſing you for a pattern to their 
pupils. The learned dulneſs of declamation will be 
filent ;z and even the venal muſe, m_ happieſt in 
fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit 
.of the ſucceeding age, I could wiſh that your retreat 
might be deferred, until your morals ſhall happily be 

+ npened to that maturity of corruption, at which the 
worſt examples ceaſe to be contagious. JUNIUS. 
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SIR, "RS IT GE Juz x 19. 1769. 
A GREAT deal of uſeleſs argument might have been 
faved, in the political conteſt, which has ariſen 
from the expulſion of Mr Wilkes, and the ſubſequent 
appointment of Mr Luttrell, if the queſtion had been 
once ſtated with preciſion, to the ſatisfaction of each 1 
party, and clearly underſtood by thom both. But in I 
this, as in almoſt every other diſpute, it uſually hap- WF pi 
pens, that much time is loſt in referring to a multitude I «c 
of caſes and precedents, which prove nothing to the 
purpoſe; or in maintaining propofitions, which are ci- iſ « 
thet not diſputed, or, whether they be admitted or de- 
med, are entirely indifferent as to the matter in de- 
bate; until at laſt the mind, - perplexed and confound- « 
ed with the endleſs. ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes iſ « 
_ Gght of the main queſtion, and never arrives at trutl. « 
Both parties in the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe 
- theſe diſhoneſt artifices. The man who is conſcious lis 
of the weakneſs of his cauſe, is intereſted in conceal- 
ing it; and, on the other fide, it is not * 
ö | Ci to 
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ſee a 


- cauſe mangled by advocates who do not 
know. t | 


real ſtrength of it. | | 


I ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance, to what pur- 


poſe, in the preſent caſe, ſo many precedents have 


been. produced to prove, That the houſe of commons 
have a right to expel one of their own members; that 


it belongs to them to judge of the validity of elections; 
or that the law of parliament is part of the law of the 
land *? After all theſe propoſitions are admitted, Mr 
Luttrell's right to his ſeat will continue to be juſt as 
diſputable as it was before, Not one of them is at 
preſent in agitation. Let it be admitted that the houſe 
of commons were authoriſed to expel Mr Wilkes, that 

are the proper court to judge of elections, and 


that the law of parliament is binding upon the people; 


ſtill it remains to be inquired, whether the houſe, by 
their reſolution in fayour of Mr Luttrell, have or have 
not truly declared that law. To facilitate this inquiry, 
I would have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or in- 
different matter. The following ſtate of it will pro- 


bably be thought a fair one by both parties; and then 


I imagine there is no gentleman in this country, who 
will not be capable of forming a judicious and true o- 
pinion upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this: 
« Whether or not it be the known, eſtabliſhed law of 
«© parhament, that the expulſion of a member of the 
0 houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an 
e incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent e- 
« jection, any votes given to him are null and void; 
« and that any other candidate, who, except the per- 
« ſon (expelled, has the greateſt number of votes, 
«© ought to be the ſitting member?? | | 
To prove that the afhrmative is the law of par- 
lament, I apprehend it is not ſufficient for the præ- 
| 5 ſent 


The reader will obſerve, that theſe admiſſions are made, not as of 


toths unqueſtionable, but for the ſake of argument, and in order to 
bring the real queſtion to iſſue, + 8 


— 
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8 ſent houſe of commons to declare it to be fo. We 

A y may ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſequen. i © 

4 ces of ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature to declare t 
j new laws, without argument or example, and it may. 
4 perhaps be prudent enough to ſubmit to authority; but . 
| "a mere aſſertion will never convince, much leſs will it 
| t de thought reaſonable to prove the right by the fact it. ! 
2 felf. The miniſtry have not yet pretended to ſuch af * 
1 my over our minds. To ſupport the affirmative  * 


fairly, it will either be neceſſary to produce ſome ſta- 
tute, in which that poſitive rovifon ſhall have been 
made, that ſpecific ditability ny created, and the Wl ? 
conſequences of it — or, if there be no ſuch 

ſtatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt then be refer- . 
red to; and ſome caſe or caſes *, ſtrictly in point, 1 
muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court up- 
on them; for I readily admit, that the cuſtom of par- f 
liament, once clearly proved, is equally binding with . 
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the common and ſtatute law. 5 
The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or un- ky 
reaſonable makes no part of this queſtion. We are in- 
quiring what the law is, not what it ought to be. © 
Reaſon may be applied to ſhow the impropriety or ex- T 
.pedience of a law, but we muſt have either ſtatute or 
precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At the ſame 2 


time, I do not mean to admit that the late reſolution of p 
the houſe of commons is defenſible on general princi- N 
les of reaſon, any more than in law. This is not the . 
Rege on which the debate turns. "LI , 
_— Suppoſing therefore that I have laid down an accurate I P3 
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ſtats of the queſtion, I will venture to affirm, iſt, That w] 
there is no ſtatute exiſting, by which that ſpecific diſ- f. 
ablity which we ſpeak of is created. If there be, let **! 
it be produced. The argument will then be at an _ It 

; 20; : 

s of 


a, * Precedents, in oppoſition to pripciples, have little weight wit 
nan; but he thought it neceſfary to meet the miniſtry upon thei 
own ground, n 
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- 2dly,- That there is no precedent, in all the pros 


a ccedings of the houſe of commons, which comes en- 
eclare ! tirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. “ where an ex4 4 

t may pelled member has been returned again, and anos 

yz but « ther candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 

will t “ has been declared the fitting member.” If there 

act it. ſuch. a precedent, let it be given to us plamly, and 1 
uch zam fure it will have more weight than all the cunning * 
native arguments which have been drawn from inferences 


and probabilities. | . e 
been The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet which I 


| ſuch MN declared ,“ that Mr Walpole's was the firſt and only 
| * inſtance* in which the electors of any county or 
* borough had returned a perſon expelled to ſerve in 
t up- che ſame parliament.” Iti is not poſſible to conceive 

„a caſe more exactly in point. Mr Walpole was expe 
led; and, having a. majority of votes at the next elec- 
ö tion, was returned again. The friends of Mr Taylor, 
a candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, petitioned the houſe 
1 el 2 — tally exactly, except that our houſe of 
commons ſaved Mr Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. 


or ex- . | 
ite or The point of law, however, was the ſame. It came 
ſame regularly before the houſe,” and it was their | buſineſs 
on of {2 determine upon it. They did determine it, for they 
rinci- declared Mr Taylor not duly elected. If it be ſaid that 
ot the they meant this reſolution as matter of favour and in- 
dulgence to the borough, which had retorted Mr Wak- 
curate I Pole upon them, in order that the burgeſſes, knowing 


That what the law was, might correct their error; I anſwer, 
- dif. I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing, to oppoſe a 
e, let I ſuppoſition, which no man can prove, to a fact which 
proves itſelf r en 105 | 


of commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf. The 
® Caſe of the Middleſes eleflion confidered, page 38, 


preſume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, have 


that he might be the ſitting member. Thus far the 


2dly, II. That if this were the intention of ohe houſe - 


* 
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es of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much leſs could they have correQed it by any 
inſtruction they received from the proceedings of the 

Houſe of commons. They might perhaps have fore- 

. ſeen, that, if they returned Mr Walpole again, he 

5 7 would again be rejected; but they never could infer, 

From a reſolution by which the candidate with the few- 

* eſt votes was declared not duly elected, that, at a future 
election, and in fimilar circumſtances, the houſe of 
commons would reverſe their reſolution, and receive 
the ſame candidate as duly elected, whom they had 
before rejected. | We 61-1657 

This indeed would have been a moſt extraordi- 
way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I preſume no man, whoſe underſtanding is not 
2 > ons with itſelf, could poſſibly under- 
If, in a cafe of this importance, I thought myſelf 
at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather than from 
Facts, I think the probability, in this inſtance, is di- 
rectly the reverſe of what the miniſtry affirm z and that 
it is much more likely that the houſe of commons at 
that time would rather have ſtrained a point in favour 
of Mr Taylor, than that they would have violated the 
law of parliament, and robbed Mr Taylor of a right 
* veſted in him, to gratify a refractory borough, I mn 
which, in defiance. of them, had returned a perſon the 
branded with the ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of Y _ 
But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot call. 
it argument, is a mockery of the common under- I col 
ſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be endured. Our tha 
deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt had been 
made, not merely to rob a ſingle county of its rights, ¶ me 
but, by inevitable conſequence, to alter the conſtitution ¶ ma. 
of the houſe of commons. This fatal attempt has ſuc- ¶ g 

beied, and ſtands as a precedent recorded for "— 5 
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rights, 
tution 
as ſuc- 
ever. 
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If the miniſtry are unable to defend their cauſe by fair 
argument founded on facts, let them ſpare us at leaſt 
the mortification of being amuſed and deluded like 
children. I believe there is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance 
in this country, which will not ſubmit to be oppreſſed; 


but I am ſure there is a fund of good ſenſe in this 
country, which cannot be deceived.  _. | 
. JUNIUS. 


* * 
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LETTER XVII 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 1 Abs. 1. 1769. 
T will not be neceffary for Junius to take the trouble 

of anſwering your correſpondent G. A. or the 
quotation from a ſpeech without doors, publiſhed in 
your paper of the 28th of laſt month. The ſpeech ap- 
peared before Juniuss letter; and as the author ſeems 
to conſider the great propoſition, on which all his ar- 
gument depends, viz. that Mr Wilkes was under that 
known legal incapacity of which Junius ſpeaks, as a point 
pare his ſpeech is in no ſhape an anſwer to Junius, 
or this is the very queſtion in debate. „ 
As to G. A. I obſerve, firſt, that if he did not ad- 
mit Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, he ſhould- have 


ſhown the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one; 


——ſecondly, that, conſidering the many hours and 
days which the miniſtry and their advocates have walt - 
ed, in public debate, in compiling large quartos, and 
collecting innumerable precedents, expreſsly to prove 
that the Les proceedings of the houſe of commons are 
warranted by the law, cuſtom, and practice of parlia- 
ment, it is rather an extraordinary ſuppoſition, to be 
made by one of their own party even for the ſake of 


ugument, that ne ſuch 177 50 no ſuch cuflom parlia- 


2 ment, 
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y however make the ſuppoſition with fafety. It contains 
nothing, but literally the fact, except that there is 2 


caſe exactly in point, with a deciſion of the houſe 
\ diametrically oppoſite to that which the prefent houſe 
of commons came to in favour of Mr Luttrell. 
Ihe miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of the weak- 
neſs of their cauſe; and, as it uſually happens with 
falſehoad, are driven to the necetſſiy of ſhifting their 
ground, and changing their whole defence. At firk 
we were told, that nothing could be clearer than that 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons were juſtih- 
ed by the known law and uniform cuſtom of parlia- 
ment. But -now it” ſeems, if there be no law, the 
houſe vf commons have a right to make one; and if 
there be no precedent, they have a right to create the 
firſt ;—for this I preſume'is- the amount of the que- 
ftions propoſed to Funius. If your correfpondent had 
been at all verſed in the law of parliament, or general- 
ly in the laws of this country, he would have ſeen 
* this defence is as weak and falſe as the former. 
be privileges of either houſe of parliament, it is 
true, are indefinite, that is, they have not been de- 
ſeribed or laid down in any one code or declaration 
Whatſoever; but whenever a queſtion of privilege has 
- ariſen, it has invariably been diſputed or maintained 
upon the footing of precedents alone . In the courſe 
of the proceedings upon the Aylſbury election, the 
houſe of lords refolved, . That neither houſe of parlia- 
„ ment had any power, by any vote or declaration, to 
<<. create to themſelves any new-privilege that was not 
«<</warranted by the known laws and cuſtoms of parlia- 
n ment And to this rule the houſe of commons, 
though otherwiſe they had ated ina very arbitrary man- 


ner, 


. This is ſtill meeting the miniſtry upon their own ground ; # 
#n truth, no precedents will ſupport either natural injuſtice, or violer 
tion of poſiti ive right. | | 
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ner, gave their aſſent;; for they affirmed that they had 


any — . . . * 6 

ins guided themſelves by it, in aſſerting their privileges. 

$ ow, Sir, if this be true with reſpect to matters of 
uſe privilege, in which the houſe of Commons, individual. 


ly and as a body, are principally concerned, how much 
more ſtrongly will it hold againſt any pretended pow- * 


er in that houſe to create or declare a new law, by 
ich Which not only the rights of the houſe over their own. * 
\cir member, and thoſe of the member himſelf, are in- 
arſt cluded, but alſo thofe of a third and ſeparate party, I 


mean the freeholders of the kingdom. To do juſtice: 
to the miniſtry, they have not yet pretended. that any 
one or any two of the three eſtates have power to make: 
a new law, without the concurrence of the third. 
They know that a man who maintains ſuch a doc-- 


the trine, is liable, by ſtatute, to the heavieſt penalties. 
.uc- They do not acknowledge that the houſe of commons: 
hat have aſſumed a new privilege, or declared a. neu law. 
ral: On the contrary, they affirm that their proceedings: 
een ¶ have been ſtrictly conformable to and founded upon. 
6 the ancient law and. cuſtom of parliament. 'Thus. 


therefore the queſtion returns to. the point at which. 


t is 

de- Junius had fixed it, viz. Hhethes or no this be the law 
tion / Parliament. If it be not, the houſe of commons. 
has no legal authority to eſtabliſh the precedent; and 
ned the precedent itſelf is a mere fact, without any proof 
urſe Nef right whatſoever. iſe 


Your correſpondent concludes with. a. queſtion of 
the ſimpleſt nature, Muft. a thing be wrong becauſe it has 
„ to {WM ever been done before? No. But admitting it were: 
not M?2roper to be done, that alone does, not convey any au- 
clia hority to do it. As to the preſent caſe, I hope I ſhall 
ons, never fee the time, when not only a fingle perſon, but: 
ran- Na whole county, and in effect the entire collective bo- 
ner, iy of the people, may again be robbed. of their birth- 
„ nabt by a vote of the houſe of commons. But if, for 
w 95% i 5,42 k7 © 16 7 £2 0G 
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reaſons which I am unable to comprehend, it be neceſ. 
fary to truſt that houſe with a power ſo exorbitant and 
ſo unconſtitutional, at leaſt let it be given to them by 
an act of the legiſlature. N 
1 PHILO JUNIUS. 
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TO SR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR. GENERAL 
n 1 
12S ER, +=: £ Jour r 29. 1769. 
1 SHALL make you no apology for conſidering a cer- 
tain pamphlet, in which your late eonduct is de- 
tended, as written by yourſelf.” The perſonal inter- 
eſts, the perſonal reſentments, and, above all, that 
wounded ſpirit, unaceuſtomed to reproach, and J hope 
not frequently conſcious of deſerving it, are fignals 
which betray the author to us as plainly as if your 
name were in the title-page. Lou appeal to the pub- 
lic in defence of your · reputation. We hold it, Sir, that 
an injury offered to an individual is intereſting to ſo- 
Ciety. On this principle the people of England made 
common cauſe with Mr Wilkes. On this principle, 
i yen are injured, they will join in your reſentment. 
I ſhalt not follow you through the infipid form of 2 
third perſon, but addreſs myſelf to you directly. 
Tou ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 
reſpectable and better fuited to the dignity of you! 
"cauſe" than that of a newſpaper. Be it ſo. Yet | 
"newſpapers are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they ate 
impartial. They give us, without any apparent pre. 
ference, the wit and argument of the miniſtry, as wel 
as the abuſive dulneſs of the oppoſition. The ſcales at 
© equally poiſed. It is not the printer's fault if th 
© greater weight inclines the balance. LI, 
Your pam hlet then is divided into an attac 
3 upo 


# 


all men, the perſon who thould not have comp 
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upon Mr Grenville's character, and a defence of your | 


own. It would have been more conſiſtent perhaps with 
your profeſſed intention, to have confined yourſelf to 
the laſt. But anger has ſome claim to indulgence, 


and railing is uſually a relief to the mind. I hope 


you have found benefit from the experiment. It is 


not my defign to enter into a formal vindication of 


Mr Grenville upon his own principhes. I have net- 
ther the honour of being perſonall c «ap, to him, nor 
do I pretend to be complete dia of all the facts. 


1 need not run the riſk of doing an injuſtice to his o- 


pinions or to his conduct, when your pamphlet alone 
carries, upon the face of it, a full vindication of both. 

Your firſt reflection is, that Mr Grenville * was, of 
lained 
of inconſiſtence with regard to Mr Wilkes. This, 
Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh expreſ- 
ſion of reſentment, or, if it means any thing, you 
plainly beg the queſtion; for whether his parliamen- 
tary conduct with regard to Mr Wilkes has or has not 
been inconſiſtent, remains yet to be proved. But it 
ſeems he received upon the ſpot a+ ſufficient chaſtiſe- 


ment for exerciſing /o unfairly his talents of miſre- 


preſentation. You are a lawyer, Sir, and know better 
than I do, upon what particular occaſions a talent for 
miſrepreſentation may be fairly exerted; but to: puniſh 
a man a ſecond time, when he has been once ſuffi- 
ciently chaſtiſed, is rather too fevere. It is not in the 


laws of England; it is not in your own commenta⸗ 


ries; nor is it yet, I believe, in the new law you have 


revealed to the houſe of commons. I hope this doc- 


trine has no exiſtence but in your on heart. After 
all, Sir, if you had conſulted that ſober diſcretion, 
which you ſeem to oppoſe with triumph to the ho- 


5 | + 4.25 $4 tf; 58 5 80 J. 41 {5 Bo 2 : l 4 
Mr Grenville had quoted a paſſage from the Doctor's excellent 
commentaries, which directly contradicted the doctrine maintained by 


the Doctor in the houſe of commons. 
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neſt jollity of a tavern, it might occurred to 
that . you could have 8 in e 
_ of inconſiſtence upon Mr Grenville, it would 
not have tended in any ſhape to exculpate yourſelf. 
Your next inſinuation that Sir William Meredith 
, Had haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of his new ally, is 
of the ſame fort with the firſt, It conveys a ſneer as 
little worthy of the gravity of your character, as it is 
uſeleſs to your defence. It is of little moment to the 
public to inquire, by whom the charge was conceived, 
or by whom it was adopted. 'The only queſtion we aſk, 
is, Whether or no it be true? Ihe remainder of your 
refleQtions upon Mr Grenville's conduct deſtroy them- 


ſelyes. He could not 22 come prepared to tra- 


duce your integrity to the houſe. He could not fore 
ſee that you would even fpeak upon the queſtion; much 
leſs would he foreſee that you could: maintain a direct 
contradiction of that doctrine which you had ſolemnly, 
diſintereſtedly, and upon ſobereſt reflection, delivered 
to the public. He came armed indeed with what he 
thought a reſpectable authority, to ſupport what he 
was convinced was the cauſe of truth; and I doubt 
not he intended to give you, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, an honourable and public teſtimony of his eſteem. 
Thinking highly of bis abilities, I eannot however al- 
low him the gift of divination. As to what you are 
pleaſed to call a plan coolly formed to impoſe upon the 
houſe of commons, and his producing it without pro- 
vocation at midnight, I conſider it as the language of 
ique and invective, therefore unworthy of regard. 
But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your example 
too long, and wandered from, the point. 
The quotation from your commentaries is mat- 
ter of record. It ean neither be altered by your 
friends, nor miſrepreſented by your enemies; and 
I am willing to take your own word for what * 


* 2 | 
«„ I» "> 55 
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have ſaid in the houſe of commons. If there be a real 
difference betwen what you have written and What 
you have ſpoken, 3 that your book ought 
to be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, 1 apprehend, that, when a long enumeration 
of diſqualifications (whether by ſtatute or the cut; 
tom of parliament) concludes with theſe general com- 
prehenſive words, “But, ſubject to theſe! reſtrictions 
and diſqualiſications, every fubject of the realm is 
« cligible of common right,” a reader of plain under: 
ſtanding muſt of courſe reſt ſatisfied; that no ſpecies of 
diſqualification whatſoever had been omitted. The 
known character of the author, and the apparent ac- 
curacy with which the Whole work is compiled, would 
confirm him in his opinion; nor could he poſſibly 
form any other judgment, without looking upon your 
commentaries in the ſame light in which you eonſider 
thoſe penal laws which, though not repealed, are fall- 
en into diſuſe, and are now in effect 4 SNARE TO THE 
x MM ova: nc e modihy> Hot on ohent 
ic You tell us indeed, that it was not part of your 
it plan to ſpecify any temporary incapacity: and that you 
e- could not, without a ſpirit of prophecy, have ſpecified 
n. che diſability of a | private individual, ſubſequent to 
I the period at which you wrote. What your plan was, 
re | know not; but what it ſhould have been, in order to 
te complete the work you have given us, is by no means 
J- dithcult to determine. The incapacity, which you call 
ff temporary, 2 continue . ſeven years; and though 
d. vou might not have foreſeen the particular cafe of Mr 
le Ml Wilkes, you might and ſhould have foreſeen the poſ- 

hbility of /ech a caſe, and told us how. far the, houſe of 
t- commons were authoriſed to proceed in it by the law 
rand cuſtom of parliament. The freeholders of We = 
uv If, in ſtating the law upon any point, a judge deliberately af - 
e firms that he has included every. caſe, and it ſhould appear that he, 
7 8 purpoſely omitted a material cafe, he does in eſſect lay a ſnare "fo 
e vowary. - | 


of 
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ſex would then have known what they had to truſt to, 
and would never have returned Mr Wilkes, when Co- 
lonel Luttrell was a candidate againſt him. They 
would have choſen ſome indifferent perſon, rather than 
ſubmit to be repreſented by the object of their con- 
tempt and deteſtation. 4 
Tour attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities 
which affect whole clafles of men, and thoſe which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your un- 
' derſtanding. Your commentaries had taught me, that, 
although the inſtance in which a penal law is exerted 
be particular, the laws themſelves are general. They 
are made for the benefit and inſtruction of the public, WW 
though the penalty falls only upon an individual. You | 
cannot but know, Sir, what was Mr Wilkes's caſe 
yeſterday, may be yours or mine to-morrow, and that Ap! 
conſequently the common right of every ſubject of the | 
realm is invaded by it. Profeſſing therefore to treat 
of the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, and of 
the laws and cuſtoms relative to that conſtitution, * 
certainly were guilty of a moſt unpardonable omiſſion 
in taking no notice of a right and privilege of the houſe, 
more Ry and more —_— than = 2 
thers they poſſeſs put together. e expulſion of a 
N under any legal diſability, of itſelf cre- 
ates in him an incapacity to be elected, I ſee a ready 
way marked out, by which the majority may at any 
time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who happen 
to be in oppoſition to them. To ſay that they 4v!// nt 
make this extravagant uſe of their power, would be 3 
language unfit for a man ſo learned in the laws as you 
are. By your doQtrine, Sir, they Save the power; 
and laws, you know, are intended to guard againſt 
what men may do, not to truſt to what they <v:// do. 
Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is 
of a plain, ſimple nature: It appears even upon the 
Jace of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your 
. TEETH ES, juſtification 


to, juſtification of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and refine- 
Do. ment, and in ſome places not very intelligible. If 1 
iey were perſonally your enemy, I ſhould dwell, with a 
an malignant pleaſure, upon thoſe great and uſeful quali- 
»n. Ml fications which you certainly poſſeſs, and by which 

you once acquired, though they could not preſerve to 
ies you, the 2 and eſteem of your country. I ſhould 
ich enumerate the honours you have loſt, and the virtues 
n- you have diſgraced: but having no private reſentments 
at, to gratify, I think ir ſufficient to have given my opi- 
ted nion of your public conduct, leaving the puniſhment 
ey it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourſelf. JUNIUS, 


lic, 


* | eee r 
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jon firſt wilfully miſunderſtands Junius, then cen- 
ie, ſures him for a reaſoner. Junius does not ſay 


chat it was incumbent upon Doctor Blackſtone to fore- 
f ſee and ſtate the crimes for which Mr Wilkes was ex- 
re- pelled. If, by a 1550 of prophecy, he had even done 

ſo, it would have been nothing to the purpoſe. The 
queſtion is, not for what particular offences a per- 
ſon may be expelled, but generally whether by the 
law of parliament expulſion alone creates a diſqualifi- 
cation, If the afhrmative be the law of parliament, 
Doctor Blackſtone might and ſhould have told us ſo. 
The queſtion is not confined to this or that particular 
perſon, but forms one great general branch of diſ- 
qualification, too important in itſelf, and too exten- 
lve in its conſequences, to be omitted in an accurate 
work expreſsly treating of the law of parliament. | 
The truth of the matter is evidently this. Dr Black- 


| ſtone, 
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tone, while he was ſpenking in the houſe of commons, 
never once thought of —— Commentaries, until the 
contradiction was: 2 urged; and ſtared him 
in the face. Inſtead of defending himſelf upon the 
ſpot, he ſunk under the charge in an of con- i 
fuſion and deſpair. It is well known that there was 1 
a pauſe of ſome minutes in the houſe, from a gene- 2 
ral expectation that the Doctor would ſay ſomething f. 
in his own defence; but it ſeems his faculties were i « +, 
too. much. overpowered to think of thoſe . fubtletics \ 
and refinements which have fence occurred to him: fl this 
It was then Mr Grenville received the ſevere chaftiſc. I cha 
ment, which the Doctor mentions with ſo much tri. por 
umph : Ii the honourable gentleman, inſtead of al- wh 
ing his head, would ſbalẽ a good argument out of it. Wc 4 
to the elegance, movelty, and: bytterneſs:of this ingen: « 4; 
_ -ous farcaim, we add the natural melody of the amiable th 
Sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we {hall not be ſurpriſed © be 
that Mr Grenville was unable to make him any repiy. i « pe 
As to the . — I would recommend it to him c 
| to be quiet. I 100 he haps hear again from 
Junius himſelf. | TR e Jt JUNIUS. | fn 


Poſiſeript to a n zntieuled;'s An Anf wer to the * 
+» © queſtion ſtated.” Suppoſed: to be written by Dt me 
„ ct ee, Solicitor to dhe * in anſwer to s cl 
* Lanes 1 bind 


SINCE theſe papers were ſent to 110 preſs, a ice « he 
in the Cn papers, who fubſeribes himſelf Ju W« m. 
nius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to 2 Myr. 


wort iflue. Though the foregoing obſervations co. WM)... . 


tain, in my opinion at leaſt, a full refutation of al 
that this writer has offered, T ſhall, however, beſtow 
a very few words upon him. Ie will coſt me very lt 


tle trouble to r r oe rg * erm of this 
| en En n A 


* 
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«© Whether or no it be the known eſtabliſhed law of 
c N that the expulſion of a member of the 
be: 

© incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent e- 
lection, any votes given to him are null and void; 
© and that any other candidate, who, except the per- 
ſon expelled, has ve eee of votes, ought 
to be che ſitting member.“ | oy 


Waving for the preſent any objection I may have to 


this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet our 
champion upon his own ground; and attempt to ſup- 
port the affirmative of it, in one of the two ways by 


which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſupported. If 


there be no ſtatute (ſays he) in which the ſpecific 
© diſability is clearly created, &c. (and we acknowledge 
there is none), the cuſtom-of- parliament muſt then 
be referred to, and ſome caſe, or caſes, ſtrictly in 
point, muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the 
court upon them.“ Now I aflert, that this has been 
done. Mr Walpole's caſe is ſtrictly in point, to prove 
that expulſion creates abſolute incapacity of being re- 
elected. This was the clear deciſion of the houſe up- 
on it; and was x full declaration, that incapacity was 


the neceſſary conſequence of expulſion. The law was 


| 25 clearly and firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is as 
binding in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it 


had been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, that a meme 


ber expelled by a reſolution of the houſe of com- 
* mons ſhall be deemed incapable of being re- elected. 
Whatever doubt then there might have been of the 
law before Mr Walpole's caſe, with reſpect to the full 
operation of a vote of expulſion, there can be none 
now, The deciſion, of the houſe upon this caſe is 
ſtrictly in point, to prove that expulſion creates abſo- 
ute incapacity in law of being re- elected. ö 
But incapacity in law, in this inſtance, muſt have the 
A ſame 


— 


ouſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an 
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Tame operation and effe& with incapacity in law in t. 
uy other inſtance. Now, inca 2 of being re- J 
elected implies in its vory terms, that any votes given . 
to the incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent election, are . 
null and void. This is its neceffary operation, or i MI, 
Has no operation at all: It is vox et preterea nibil. We 
can no more be called upon to prove this propoſition, 
than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or 
that twice two are four. When the terms are under. 
ſtood, the propoſition is ſelf- evident. 

Laſtly, it is, in all caſes of election, the known and 
eſtabliſhed law-of the land, grounded upon the clear. 
eſt principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that if the 
votes given to one candidate are null and void, they 
cannot be oppoſed to the votes given to another candi- 
date: They cannot affect the votes of ſuch candidate 
at all. As they have on the one hand no poſitive qua- 
Iity to add or eſtabliſh, ſo they have on the other hand 
no negative one to ſubſtract or deſtroy. They are, in 
a word, a mere nonentity. Such was the determina- gn 
tion of the houſe of commons in the Malden and Bed- des 


poſition which they are quoted to prove, is to ſay no « t 
Middleſex, 
. Comyns Mr Wilkes. - | 4. fe 
Let us ſee then ee ge, ex Expulion Wh un 
creates incapacieyz incapacity annihilates any votes gi 
ven to the incapable perſon ; the votes given to th oe 
qualified candidate, tand upon their own bottom, fr I 4... 
and untouched, and can alone have effect. This, ont WF ...1.. 
would think, would be ſufficient., But we are ſtoppel I « in 
Mort, and told, that none of our precedents come home i « ca 
40 the preſent caſe; and are challenged to produce " ii be 


_« precedent 


* 


' 


« precedent in all the 
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proceedings of the houſe of 
« commons that docs come home to it, viz. where an 


i expelled member has been returned again, and another 


ic candidate, with an inferior number of uoten, has been 
« declared Eu futting 4615 670K 3 3 98 
Inſtead of a precedent, I will! to put a caſe; 
which, I fancy, will be quite as deciſive to the preſent 
point. Suppoſe another Sacheverel (and every party 
muſt have its Sacheverel) ſhould at ſome future elec- 
tion take it into his head to offer himſelf a candidate 
for the county of Middleſex. He is oppoſed by a can- 


didate, whoſe coat is of a different. colour; but, how-- 


ever, of a very. colour. The divine has an in- 
diſputable majority ; nay, the poor. layman is abſolute- 
ly diſtanced. The ſheriff, after having had his con- 
— well informed by the reverend caſuiſt, returns 
him, as he ſuppoſes, duly elected. The whole houſe 
is in an uproar, at the apprehenſion of ſo ſtrange an 
appearance amongſt them. A- motion, however, is at 
length made, that the perſon was incapable of being 
ed, that his election therefore is null and void, 
and that his competitor ought to have been returned. 
No, ſays a great orator; firſt, ſhow me your law for 
is proceeding.. © Either produce me a ſtatute, im 
* which the ſpecific diſability. of a. clergyman is cre- 
* ated; or, produce me a precedent where a clergyman 
% has been returned, and another candidate, with an in- 
t ferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting 
« member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch precedent, to 
de found. What anſwer then is to be given to this 
demand? The very ſame anſwer which | will give-to- 
that of Junius: That there is no more than one- pre- 


eedent in the 8 of the houſe—* where an- 


* incapable perſon has returned, and another 
* candidate, with an inferior number of votes, has. 


been declared the fitting member; and that this is. 


n . 
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e the known and eſtabliſned law, in all caſes of in- 
capacity, from whatever cauſe it may ariſe.“ 
© T thall now therefore beg leave to make a flight a- 
mendment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, the af. 
_ firmarive of which will then ſtand thus: 
It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parliament, 
© that the expulſion of any member of the houſe of 
* commons, creates in him an incapacity of being re- 
elected; that any votes given to him at a ſubſequent 
«© election are, in confequence of ſuch incapacity, null 
and void; and that any other candidate, who, ex- 
& cept the perſon rendered incapable, has the greateſt 
number of votes, ought to be the fitting member.” 
But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr Wal- 
poles caſe muſt have a re-hearing. It is not poſſible 
* (ſays this writer) to conceive a cafe more exactly in 
« point. Mr Walpole was expelled ; and, having a 
% majority of votes at the next election, was returned 
© again. The friends of Mr Taylor, a candidate ſet 
ic up by the miniſtry, petitioned the houſe that he 
might be the fitting member. Thus far the circum- 
© ſtances tally exactly, except that our houſe of com- 
e mons ſaved Mr Luttrell the trouble of petirioning. 
The point of law, however, was the ſame: It came 
regularly before the houſe, and it was their buſineſs 
« to determine upon it. They did determine it; for 
«they declared Mr Taylor net duly elected.“ 

_ Inſtead of examining the juſtneſs of this repreſenta- 
tion, I ſhall beg leave to oppoſe againſt it my own 
view "of this cate, in as plain a manner and as few 
words as-I am able. | 
It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parliament, 
when the charge againſt Mr Walpole came before the 
houſe of commons, that they had power to expel, to 
diſable, and to render incapable for offences. vir- 
tue of this power, they expelled him. | 5 , 


% 


him, in terms, to be incapable of. being 
there muſt have been at once an end with him. Bur 


though the right of the houſe, both to expel, and ad- 
judge incapable, was clear and indubitable, it does not 
operation and effect of a. 


appear to me, that the full 
rote of expulſion, ſingly, was ſo. The. law in this caſe. 


had never been .expreſsly declared. There had been 


no event to call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble not 
myſelf with the 


ſequences of their former vote, before they ſuffered. 
theſe conſequences to take effect. And in this- pro- 
ceeding they ated upon the moſt liberal and ſolid 
principles of equity, juſtice, and law. What then 


did the burgeſſes of Lynn collect from the ſecond vote? 


Their ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it will with cer- 
tainty tell us, that they conſidered it as deciſive againſt 
Mr Walpole z it will alſo, with equal certainty, tell us, 
that, upon ſuppoſition that the law of election ſtood. 
then, as it does now, and that they knew it to ſtand 
thus, they inferred, © that at a future election, and: 
jn caſe of a ſimilar return, the houſe would receive 
the ſame candidate, as duly elected, whom. they had. 
before rejected. They could infer nothing but this. 
It is needleſs to repea 


to obſerve, that as the law of parliament, upon 
which the houſe of. commons grounded every itep, 


of their proceedings, was clear beyond the reach. 
of doubt, fo — could 2 cf 
Middleſex. be at a loſs to foreſee what muſt be 
the inevitable conſequence. of their proceedings in 
oppoſition to it. For upon every return of Mr. 
5 * ' Wilkes, - 


r JUNIUS., us, 


Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, e N 
ected, 


mmatical meaning of the word ex- 
pulſion : I regard any its legal meaning. This was 
not, as I think, preciſely fixed. The houſe thought 
proper to fix it, and explicitly to declare the full con- 


lmilarity in the preſent - caſe. It will. be ſufficient. 
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Wilkes, the houſe made inquiry whether any votes 
were given to any other candidate. 

But F could venture, for the experiment's ſake, even 
to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks; to allow the 
moſt perfect fimilarity throughout in theſe two caſes; 
to allow, that the law of expulſion was quite as clear 
to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the freeholders of 
Middlefex. It will, I am confident, avail his cauſe 
but little. It will only prove, that the law of e- 
lection at that time was different from the preſent 
law. It will prove, that, in all cafes of an incapable 
candidate returned, the law then was, that the whole 
election thould be void. But now we know that this is 
not law. The cafes of Malden and Bedford were, 
as has been ſeen, determined upon other. and more 
juſt principles. And theſe determinations are, I ima- 
gine, admitted on all ſides to be law. Kt; 

I would willingly draw a-vetl over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is aſtoniſhing, it is painful, to 
fee men of parts and ability, giving into the moſt. un- 
worthy artifces, and deſcending ſo much below their 
true line of character. But if they are not the dupes 
of their fophiſtry (which is hardly to be conceived), 
let them conſider that they are ſomething much worſe.. 

The deareſt intereſts of this country are its laws 
and its conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon 

theſe, there will, F hope, be always found _ 
us the firmeſt /pirit gf reſiſlance: ſuperior to the. 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For ambi- 

1 ugh it does not always take the lead of fac- 
tion, will be fure in the end to make the moſt fatal 
advantage of it, and draw it to its own purpoſes. 
But, T truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; and there 
is a fund of good ſenſe in this country, which cannet long 
be geceivedby the arts either of Gul rexſoning or falſe 
N . 5 L E I- 
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LETTER XX: 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


S4R3::. - ; 4 AS 8. 1769. 


p Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having ho- 
| noured me with a poſtſcript of fix quarto pages, which 
ble MW he moderately calls beſtowing a very few words upon 
ole me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, refuſe him a re- 
| ply. The form and magnitude of a quarto impoſes: 
upon the mind; and men, who are unequal to the la- 


ore bour'of diſcuſſing an intricate argument, or wiſnh to a- 
na- void it, are willing enough to ſuppoſe, that much has 


been „ becauſe much has ſaid; Mine, I 
confeſs, are humble labours. I do not preſume to in- 
ſtruct the learned, but ſimply to inform the body of the 
people; and I prefer that channel of conveyance, which 


1eir is likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The advo- 
pes. MW cates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame, and 
d), to flatter themſelves, that the ſize of their works will 
ſe make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto 


upon ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe they are 


don WM gigantic, could contend with truth and heaven. 
gſt The writer of the volume in queſtion, meets me up- 
the en my own ground. He acknowledges there is no fta«: 
bi- tute, by which the ſpecific -difability. we ſpeak of is 


ac- W created; but he affirms, that the cuſtom of parliament 
tal has been referred to; and that a caſe ſtrictly in point 
ſes. has been produced, with the deciſion of the court upon 
ere. it I thank him for coming ſo fairly to the point. 
ong e aſſerts, that the caſe of Mr-Walpole is ſtrictly in 
ſc point, to prove that expulſion creates an abſolute inca- 


pacity of being re- elected; and for this purpoſe he refers 
. | ag : TE gene- 


* 


HE gentleman who has publiſhed an anſwer: to 


2 to the firſt vote of the houſe upon that occa- 
on, without venturing to recite the vote itſelf. The 
unfair, difingenuous artifice of adopting that part ofa MW'2 
precedent which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, and omit- 
ting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, but cannot ex- 
cite my reſentment. He takes advantage eagerly of 
the firit reſolution, by which Mr Walpole's incapacity WW © 
is declared; but as to the two following, by which the the 
candidate with the feweſt votes was declared © not du- il 
- © Jy elected, and the election itfelf vacated, I dare ſay. MW Th 
he would be well ſatisfied if they were for ever blotted N 
out of the journals of the houſe of commons. In fair off 
no part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, Par 
the whole of it be given to us together. The p. 
author has divided his precedent 4 for he knew, that, pro 
taken together, it produced a conſequence directly the. 
reverſe of that . 0 he endeavours to draw — x che 
vote of expulſion. But what will this honeſt perſon 
fay, if I take him at his word, and demonſtrate to him, 
that the houſe of commons Tes to 2 Mr 
Walpole's incapacity upon his expulſion only? What 
Let it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of the in- 
tention of men who lived more than half a century ago, 
and that ſuch intention can only be collected from their 
words and actions as they are delivered to us upon re- 
_ cord. / To prove their deſigns by a ſuppoſition of what 
they would have done, oppoſed to what they actually 
did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The vote, by 
which Mr Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus 
expreſſed : ©. That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having 
been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for 
« A breach of truſt in the execution of his office, 
and notorious. corruption. when ſecretary at war, 
vas and is incapable of being elected a member 
FE, | „ to 


to ſerve in this preſent parliament *.” Now, Sir, 
to my underſtanding, no propoſition of this kind can 


be more evident, than that the houſe of commons, by 


this very vote, themſelves underſtood, and meant to 
declare, that Mr Walpole's capacity aroſe from the 
crimes. he had committed, not from the puniſhment 
the houſe annexed to them. The high breach of truſt, 
the notorious corruption, areſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
They do not tell us that he was incapable becauſe he 
was expelled, but becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch 


offences as juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat in 


parliament. If they had intended to fix the diſability 
upon his expulſion alone, the mention of his crimes in 
the ſame vote would have been highly improper. It 
could only perplex the minds of the eleQors, who, if 


they collected any thing from ſo confuſed à declara- 


tion of the law of parliament, muſt have concluded that 
their repreſentative had been declared incapable be- 
cauſe he was highly guilty, not becauſe he had been 
puniſhed. But even admitting them to have underſtood 


it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, from the very* 
terms of the vote, have united the idea of his being 
ſent to the Tower with that of his expulſion, and con- 


ſidered his incapacity as the joint effect of both 4. 


It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
Slled, The caſe of the laft ele 
has the impudence to recite this very vote, in the following terms, vi- 
de page 11. Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been that 
* ſeſſion of parliament expelled the houſe, was and is incapable of be- 


ing elected a member to ſerve in the preſent parliament,” There 
cannot be a ſtronger poſitive proof of the treachery of the compiler, nor 


a ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote, if 
truly recited, would overturn his whole argument. 5 
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v early in the debate upon the deciſion of the Middleſex 
election, it was obſerved by Junius, that the houſe of com- 


mons had not only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the 3 
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for the county of Middleſex conſidered, 


* 


#7} 
x 


I do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſtice of 


the ings of the houſe of commons with regard 
to Mr Walpole: but certainly, if I admitted their cen- 


_ adhered to it ſtrictiy as far as it went. After convicting Mr Dyſon of 


giving from the Journals, and having explained the 
purpoſe- which that contemptible 

proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelf by | ſuppoſed inca« 
pacity was declared, viz." Refolved; That Robert Walpole, Efq; 


N | for a high breach 
eution of his office, and notorious corruption when ſecretary at war, 
i being elected a member to ſerve in the pre- 
: then obſerves, that, from the terms of the 
vote, we have no right to annex the | to the on · 
ly; for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe equally from the 
expulſion and the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no 
man, who knows any thing of DialeQtics, or who underſtands Engliſh, 
will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this conſtruction. But Junius has 
a great authority to ſupport him, which, to ſpeak with the Duke of 
Grafton, I accidentally met with this morning in the courſe of my read 
Ing. It contains an admonition, which cannot be repeated too often. 
Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract upon the rights of the people, af- 
ter reciting the votes of the convention of the 23th of January 1689, 
viz.** That King James the Second, having endeavoured to ſubvert 
„the conflitution of this kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
« between King and people, and, by the advice of Jeſuits and other 
% wicked perſons, having violated 


l 


fundamental laws, and having 
„ withdrawn himſclf out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the go- 
« vernment, &c.— makes this ebſerration upon it: The word abi 
<. cated relates to al! the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his deſcrting. 
«© the kingdom, or clic they would have been wholly in vain.” And 
that there might be no pretence for confining the abdication merely to 
the withdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, that King Jamcs, y 
refuſing to govern us according to that law by which he. bold the crown, im- 
Pai renounced bis title to it. | 


mitted, (and indeed I cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be diſ. 
puted), the advocates of the houſe of commons muſt either give up thcir 
precedent entirely, or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one of. 
the groſſeſt ahſurdities imaginable, viz. ** That a committment to 
* the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt to, 
the incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it. . 
Ie got make you any excuſe for endeavouring to keep ov 


1f Junius's conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr Walpole be now ad- 
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ſure to be well founded, I could no way avoid a- 
greeing with them in the conſequence they drew from 
it. I could never have a doubt in law or reaſon, that 
2 man convicted of a high breach of truſt, and of no- 
torious corruption in the execution of a public office, 
was and ought to be incapable of fitting in the ſame 
parliament. Far from attempting to invalidatethat vote, 
| ſhould have wiſhed that the incapacity declared by 
it could: =: aps! [roms been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument returns. 
The houſe of commons, upon the face of their pro- 
ceedings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to declare Mr Wal- 
pole incapable of being re- elected. They thought ſuch 
3 man unworthy to fit among them. To that point they 
proceeded, and no farther ; for they reſpected the rights 
of the people, while they aſſerted their own. They did 
not infer, — Mr Walpole's incapacity, that his opponen 


t 


the attention of the public to the deciſion of the Middleſex election. 
The more I conſider it, the more I am convinced, that, as a fact, it is 
indeed highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a pre- 
cedent, it is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt 

thoſe who are to come after us. Yet 1 am fo far a moderate man, 
that I verily belicve the majority of the houſe of commons, when they 
paſſed this dangerous vote, neither underftood the queſtion, nor knew 
the conſequence of what they were doing, Their motives were rather 
deſpicable, than criminal, in the extreme. One eſſect they certainly did 
not foreſee, They are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that if a member 
of the preſent houſe of commons were to conduct lumſelf ever ſo impro- 
perly, and in reality deſerve to be ſeat back to his conſtituents with a 
mark of diſgrace, they would not dare to expel him; becauſe they know 
that the pcople, in order do try again the great queſtion of right, or to 
thwart an odious houſe of commons, would probably overlook his im- 
mediate un worthineſs, and return the ſame perſon to parliament.—Rut, 


in time, the precedent will gain ſtrength. A future houſe of commons 

will have no ſuch apprehenſions; conſequently will not ſcruple to fol- 

low a precedent which they did not eſtabliſn. The miſer himſclf ſel- 

dom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but his heir ſuceceds him 

of courſe, and takes poſſeſſiou without cenſure. No man expects him 

is reſtitution; and no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon 
e eflate. 4 ? 
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was duly elected; on the contrary, they declared Mi 
Tutor © Not duly elected,“ and the —＋ itſelf void. 
friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, that 
expulſion of itſelf creates an incapacity of being ele. 
ed. If it had been ſo, the preſent houſe of commons 
ſhould at leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before 
them, and ſhould have ſtated to us in the ſame vote 
the crimes for which they expelled Mr Wilkes ; where. 
as they reſolve — that, having been expelled, he 
« was, and is incapable.” In this proceeding I am au- 
thoriſed to affirm, they have neither ſtatute, nor cuſtom, 
nor reaſon, nor one fingle precedent to ſupport them. 
On the other fide, there 1s indeed a precedent ſo ſtronglj 
in point, that all the inchanted caſtles of miniſterial ma- 
gic fall before it. In the year 1698 (a period which the 
rankeſt Tory dare not except againſt), Mr Wollaſton was 
expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his feat in the 
ſame parliament. The miniſtry have precluded them- 
ſelves from all objections drawn from the cauſe of his 
expulſion; for they affirm abſolutely, that expulſion of it- 
ſelf ereates the diſability. Now, Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, 
let falſehood affert, and impudence deny —here ſtands 
the precedent, a land- mark to direct us through a trou- 
bled ſea of controverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. 

\ I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of this 
point, becauſe, in my opinion, it comprehends the whole 
queſtion. The reſt isunworthyof notice. Weareinquir- 
ing whether incapacity be or be not created by expulſion. 
In the caſes of Bedford and Malden, the incapacity of the 
perſonsreturned was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But really, Sir, my honeſt 
friend's ſuppoſitions are as unfavourable to him as his 
facts. He well knows that theclergy, beſides that they are 
repreſented in common with their fellow- ſubjects, have 
alſo a ſeparate parliament of their own ;——that their 
incapacity to fit in the houſe of commons has been 


con- 


/ 
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confirmed by repeated deciſions of the; houſe ; and 
that the Jaw 56 parliament, declared by thoſe deciſions, 
has been for above two centuries notorious: and undiſ- 
puted. The author is certainly at liberty to fancy 
caſes, and make whatever compariſons he thinks pro- 
per: his ſuppoſitions ſtill continue as diſtant from Ack, 
2s his wild diſcourſes are from ſolid argument. 
The concluſion of his book is candid to extreme. 
He offers to grant me all I deſire, He thinks he may 
ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr Walpole makes . direct- 
h againſt him, for it ſeems he has one grand ſolution 
in petto for all diſſiculties. , ſays he, I were fa als 
hav all big, it will only prove, 'that. the, law of \eleftion 
was different: in Queen Anne t time. from , what it is at 
preſent. . LADA, : 20 zige Og ice 
This indeed is more than I expected. The 15 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fact; but I ne- 
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rer expected to ſee it ſo formally declared. What can 
he mean? Does he aſſume this language to fſatisf 
the doubts of the people; or does he mean to rouſe 
their indignation ? Are the miniſtry daring enough 
o aſfirm, that the houſe of commons have a right to 
make and unmake the law of parliament at their pleas 
ſure ?—Does the law of parliament, which we are ſo 
often told is the law of the land ;—does the common 
right of every ſubje of the realm, depend upon an 
ubitrary caprieious vote of one branch of the legiſla« 
ture? The voice of truth and reaſon muſt be ſilent. 
The miniſtry tell us plainly, that this is no longer 
a queſtion - of right, but of power and force alone. 
What was law yeſterday is not law to-day: and now 
it ſeems we have no better rule to live by, than the 


temporary diſcretion and fluctuating integrity of the 
houſe of commons. EE ne ren banter Re hd, fry (SOIT ; 
Profeſſions of patriotiſm/ are become ſtale and ris 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a ** to m 3 | 
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| Five done it to the beſt of my underſtanding; and 
Fithout looking for the approbation of other men, m 
conſcience is Catisfied. What remains to be done con- 
cerns the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themſelves, whether they will 
firmly and conſtitutionally aſſert their gbts ; or make 
an humble, flaviſh ſurrender of them at the feet of 
the miniſtry. To a generous mind has cannot 'be a 
doubt. We owe it to our anceſtors to preſerve entire 
thoſe rights which they have delivered to our care: fh 
we-owe it to our poſterity, not to ſuffer their deareſt 
inheritance to be deſtroyed. But if it were poſſible I 4, 
for us to be inſenſible of theſe ſacred claims, there is MW j . 
Fet an obligation binding upon ourſelves, from which IM mi 
nothing can acquit * perſonal intereſt, which up 
we cannot ſurrender. To nc even our own r 
rights, would be a crime as much more enormous min 
than ſuicide, as a life of civil ſecurity and freedom is corn 
Tu} r to a bare exiſtence; and if life be the bounty I par 
*heaven, we ſcornfully reject the nobleſt part of the ¶ na 
rift; if we conſent to ſurrender that certain rule of wh: 
king, without which the condition of human nature ¶ and 
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1 MusT beg 5 to print a few lines, in explana- 

tion of — paſſages in wy laſt Tertery wack 1 ſee 
| have been miſunderſtood. 
1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons never 
meant'to found Mr Walpole's incapacity on his ex- 
pulfon only, I meant no more than to deny the ge- 
* * that expulſion alme creates the inca- 


pacity. 
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pacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the ex- 
preſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſaying, that, in 
my opinion, expulſion neither creates, nor in any part 
contributes to create, the incapacity in queſtion. | 
2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire, whether the 
houſe of commons acted juſtly, or whether they truly 
declared the law of parliament. My remarks went 
only to their apparent meaning and intention, as it 
ſands declared in their own reſolution. 
3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a diſqualification. On the contrary, 
I confidered that idea as an abſurdity, mto which the 
miniſtry muſt ny fall, if they reaſoned right 
upon their own principles. | tl Spb | 
The cafe'of Mr Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The 
miniſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſolute 
complete incapacity to be re- elected to fit in the ſame 
parliament. This propoſition they have uniformly 
maintained, without any condition or modification 
whatſoever. Mr Wollaſton was expelled, re-elected, 
and admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame parliament. 
leave it to the public to determine, whether this be 
plain matter of fact, or mere nonſenſe or declama- 
on, e e 10251 JUNIUS. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER> 


NETHER MEAS 1 oy owe 
ARGUMENT againſt Facr; or A new ſyſtem of poli- 
tical Logic, by*which the miniſtry have demonſtrat- 
ed, to the ſatisfaction of their friends, that expul- 
hon alone creates a complete incapacity to be re- e- 
lected ; alias, that a ſubject of chis realm may be 

Mc] 3 robbed 


— 


* 
— — * 


robbed of his common n right by a ange of the houſs 


* 


45 4 commons. 85 n 
A Finer . e ee 5 

115 Wellofton Non, in 1698, was e reels, d 
ul u take bir frat mn al 

„ ARGUMENT. ., _ ty Io 4c k 

AU this cannot conveniently be reconciled. winh; our 
er propoſition, it may be nege to ift our il « 
ground, and look back to the cauſe of 1 8 33 
e ee From thence it will appear clearly, that, 73 


* although he was expelled, be had not rendered him- 
< ſelf a culprit too ignominious to. ft- in - parliament ; M 
and that, having reſigned his employment, he was I tic 
no longer incapacitated by law.” ide Serious Con- 
© derations, page 23. Or thus, The houſe, fomewhat WM « 
e xnaccurately, uſed the word EXPELLED 3, they thould WF « 
< have called it a-MOT10N.” Vide Mungo's caſe con- 
dered, page 11. Or in ſhort, if theſe arguments 
thould be thought inſufficient, we may fairly deny the 
fact. For example: I affirm that he was not re-c- of 
s Jefted. The ſame Mr Wollaſton, who was expell- M *- 
< cd, was not again elected. The fame individual, | 
< if you pleaſe, walked into the houſe, and took his 
s ſeat there; but the ſame perſon i in law was not ad- Wl th: 
© mitted a member of that parliament from which WM the 
«© he had been diſcarded. o 155 * Mr ta Juniui, 


page 1. 


PORE OR Fact. 

Mr W alpole having been committed to the. Tower, and 
expelled for a high breach of truſt, and notorious corruption 
#1 a public Nee, was  declared' eee, Wa - oa 

ARGUMENT. _ 


"From the terms of this vote, nothing « can nb 
mor 
8 1 
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more evident, than that the houſe of commons meant 
to fix the incapacity upon the puniſhment, and not up- 


But, leſt it ſhould appear in a different 


light to weak, uninformed perſons, it may be adviſ- 


able to gut the reſolution, and give it to the public, 
poſſible ſolemnity, in the following terms, 


with all b 
viz. * Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; having 


« been that ſeſſion of parliament expelled the houſe, . 


O 


« was and is incapable of being elected member to 


* ſerve in that preſent parliament. Vide Mungo on, 


the uſe of 'quetations, page 11 


N. B. The author of the anſwer to Sir William 
2 quota- 
tion; for in page 18, he aſſures us, That the de- 
1769, was in- 


Meredith ſeems to have made uſe of Mun 


« claratory vote of the 15th of Feb 
« deed a literal copy of the reſolution of the houſe in 
“Mr Walpole's caſe.” ib Xa 5 


ITinp Pier. c 


His opponent, Mr Taylsr, Having the ſmalleſt number 
of wotes at the next election, was declared NOT DLT 


ELECTED. FA 


J•)]31 3p © oi BI 3 moe en ol, 
This fact we conſider as directly in point to prove 
that Mr Luttrell ought to be the fitting. member, for 


the following reaſons : © The burgeſſes of Lynn could 
draw no other inference from this reſolution, but 


* this, that at a future election, and in caſe of a fi- 


* milar return, the houſe would receive the ſame can- 


* didate as duly elected, whom they had before re- 


* jeted.”. Vide Pojiſcript to Junius, p. 37. Or thus: 


This their reſolution leaves no room to doubt What 


part they would have taken, if, upon a ſubſequert., 
*.re-eletion of Mr Walpole, there had been WH 
* ther candidate in competition with him. For, by their 


4 vote, they could have no other intention than to ad- 
= i « 
L 3 


' dere, 


— 


* LS rares 


Or take it in this light: — The burgeſ: 


ſes of St having, in deſiance of the houſe, retorted 


upon them a perſon, whom they had branded with the 


moſt ignominious marks of their diſpleaſure, were 


thereby ſo well entitled to favour and N me oh that- 
lor-of: a 
right legally veſted in him, in order that the burgeſſes 


the houſe could do no lefs than rob Mr 


might be apprifed of ny law of parliament ;: which 


law the houſe took a very direct way of explaining to 


them, by reſolving that the candidate with the feweſt 
votes was not duly elected: “ And was not this much 


4 more equitable, more in the ſpirit of that equal and 


20 ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all law, than 


jf they had violently adhered to the g maxims of 


4 law?” Vid Seriaus Confederations, p. and 34. 
4 And if the preſent houſe of l of choſen to 
<< follow the ſpirit of this reſolution, ty would have 
<c received and eſtabliſhed the candidate with the few- 
«c eft votes.” Fide Anſwer io Sir W. M. p. 18. 
Permit me now, Sir, to ſhow you, that the 2 
Dr Blackſtone ſometimes contradicts the miniſtry as 
well as himſelf. The Speech without doors aſſerts, 
9. © That the legal effe& of an incapacity, found- 
c ed on a judicial determination of a complete court, 
5 2 is p 25 the ſame as that of an incapacity created 
4 by act of parliament.” Now for the Door, —The 
Jaw and the opinion of the fudge are always convertible 
| Zerms, or one and the ſame thing ; ſince it ſometimes may 
that the judge an e N 171 os anden 
Ties, Vol. I. p. 7117 
The anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, page 23, 6 That 
«© the returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely 
4 miniſterial officer. His return is no juchcga acl 


At em again, Doctor. The Sheriff in 2 Judicial ca- 


pPacity is to hear and determine cauſes of forty Alling value, 
and Ty: in "” rawiity court. . mga; gyrel 
19 ' pawer 


4 
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power in divers other civil caſes. He is likerwiſe 10 decide. 


the eleftions of knights of the ſhire ſubject to the controul 
Fe houſe of commons), 2 + the qualification of- 
voters, und to return ſuch as he ſball DETERMINE to be du. 
ly elected. Vide Commentaries, Vol. I. page n 
What concluſion ſhalt we draw from ſuc 

ſuch arguments, ſuch contradictions ? I cannot ex- 
preſs my opinion of the 
than in the words of Sir Richard Steele: “ That we 
« are governed by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe folly takes 
“ away all dignity from diſtreſs, and makes even ca- 
« lamity ridiculous.” . 'PHILO JUNIUS. 


— — — — — — 
LETTER. Al. 
ro HIS' GRACE THE DUKE: OF. BEDFORD: 


Mr- Loan: i ĩ ͤ - SEPT... IQ. 1769. 
Y OU are ſo little accuſtomed to receive any marks 
of reſpect or eſteem from the public, that if, in 
the following lines, a compliment or expreſſion of ap- 
plauſe ſhould eſcape me, 1 fear you would conſider it 
as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed character, and per- 
haps an inſult to yaur underſtanding. ' You have nice 
feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your-reſent- 
ments. Cautious therefore of giving offence, -where 
you have ſo little deſeryed it; I ſhall leave the illuſtra- 
tion of your virtues to other hands. Your friends 
have a privilege to play upon tlie eafineſs- of your tem- 
per, or poſſibly they are better acquainted with your 
good qualities than I am. You have done good vo 3 
ſtealth. The reſt is upon record. Von have {till let 
* room for ſpeculation, when panegyric is ex- 
ü / 3-H „ . 
You are indeed a very eonſiderable man. The high- 
lt rank —a ſplendid fortune ;—and a name, 3 


Es, and * 


preſent miniſtry more exactix 


till it was your's,—were ſufficient to have ſupported 
vou with meaner abilities than I think you poſſes. 
From the firſt, you derive a conſtitutional claim to re- 
ſpect 3 from the ſecond, a natural extenſive authority; 
the laſt created a partial expectation of hereditary 
Vvirtues. The uſe you have made of theſe uncommon 
advantages might have been more honourable to your- 
ſelf, but could not be more inſtructive to e 
We may trace it in the veneration of your country, the 
choice of your friends, and in the accompliſhment of 
every ſanguine hope which the public might have con- 
ceiyed from the illuſtrious name of Rufe. ee e 
he eminence of your ſtation gave you a command- 

ing proſpect of your duty. The road, which led to 
honour, was open to your view. Lou could not loſe 

it by miſtake, and you had no temptation to depart 
from it by deſign. Compare the natural dignity and 
importance of the richeſt peer of England ;—the no- fi 
ble independence which he might have maintained in q 
parliament, and the real ere and reſpect which lie hy 
might have acquired, not only in parliament, but 
through the whole kingdom-:—compare theſe glorious 
diſtinctions with the ambition of holding a ſhare in in 
overnment, the emoluments of a place, the ſale of a 10 
rough, or the purchaſe of a corporation; and though bo 
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you may not regret the virtues which create reſpect, ei 
you may ſee with anguiſh how much real importance ab 
and authority you have loſt. Conſider the character cf da 
an independent virtuous Duke of Bedford; imagine * 


what he might be in this country then reſlect one mo- lit. 

ment upon what you are. If it be poſſible for me to d 

withdraw my attention from the fact, I will tell you 

in the theory what ſuch a man might be. r 4; 

. Conſcious of his own weight and importance, 

his conduct in parliament would be directed by ne- 
. r > Sy Bs 5 PO fr} 4 — 3 
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would confider himſelf as a guardian, of the laws. 
Willing to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, 
but determined to obſerve the conduct of the miniſter 
with ſuſpicion; he would oppoſe the violence of fac- 
tion witk as much firmneſs as the encroachments of 
prerogative. He would be as little capable of bargain- 
ing with the miniſter for places for himſelf or his de- 
pendants, as of deſcending to mix himſelf in the in- / 
trigues of oppoſition. Whenever an important que- 
ſtion called for his opinion in parliament, he would be 
heard, by the moſt profligate miniſter, with deference 
and reſpect. His authority would either ſanctify or 
diſgrace the meaſures” of government.— The people 
would look up to him as their protector; and a virtu- 
ous prince would have one honeſt man in his domini- 
ons, in whoſe integrity. and judgment he might ſafely 
conſide. If it ſhould be the will of Providence to- 
afflick him with a domeſtic misfortune , he would 
ſubmit to the ſtroke with feeling, but not without 
dignity. He would conſider the people as his children, 
and receive a generous heart-felt conſolation in the 
ſympathiſing tears and bleſſings of his county. 
Vour Grace may probably diſcover ſomething more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illuſtrious chat- 
ater. - The man 1 have deſcribed would never proſti- 
tute his dignity in parhament by an indecent” violence, 
either in oppoſing or defending a minifter. He would 
not at one moment rancorouſſy perſecute, at another 
baſely ug. to the favourite of his Sovereign. After 
outraging the royal dignit / with peremptory conditions 
little ſhort of menace and hoſtility, he would never 
deſcend to the humility, of ſoliciting , an interview 4 


* The Duke lately laſt his only fon, by = fall-from his berg. 


+ At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe of the late Lord: 


Ezlintoun, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was determined never to. 
have any connexion with a man whe had ſo baſely betrayed hmm 


+ 
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with the favourite, and of offering to recover at any 
price the honour of his friendſhip. Though deceived 
perhaps in his youth, he would not, through the courſe 
of a long life, have invariably choſen his friends from 
among the moſt profligate »; mankind. His own hon- 
our would have forbidden him-from mixing his private 
_ pleaſures or converſation with jockeys, gameſters, blaſ- 
phemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have 
never felt, much leſs would he have ſubmitted to, the 
diſhoneſt neceſſity of engaging in the intereſts and in- 
trigues of his dependants; of ſupplying their vices, or 
reliev ing their beggary, at the expence of his country. 
He would not have betrayed ſuch ignorance, or ſuch 
contempt, of the conſtitution, as openly to avow, in a 
court of juſtice, the purchaſe and ſale of a borough, 
He would not have thought it conſiſtent with his rank 
in the ſtate, or * perſonal importance, to be 
the little tyrant of a little corporation +. He would 
never have been inſulted with . vigtues, which he had 
laboured to extinguiſh; nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a 
mortifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous and 
contemptible, even to the few by whom he was not de- 
teſted. I reverence the afflictions of a good man, — 
his ſorrows are ſacred. But how can we take part in 
the diſtreſſes of a man, whom we can neither love 
nor eſteem; or feel for a calamity, of which he himſelf 
is inſenſible? Where was the father's heart, when he 
could look for, or find, an immediate-conſolation for the 
loſs of an only ſon, in conſultations and bargains for 1 
my r | „„ Place 


* 1 anſwer in Chancery, in a ſuit againſt him to recover a large 
um paid him by a perſon whom he had undertaken to return to perlia- 
ment, for one of his Grace's beroughs, he was compelled to repay the 
money. | 

+ Of Bedford; where the tyrant was held in ſuch contempt and de. 
teſtation, that, in order to deliver themſelves from him, they admitte'l 
z great number of ſtrangers to the freedom. To make his defeat truly 
ridiculons, he tried his whole ſtrength againſt Mr Horne ;/ and was 
þcagen upon his own ground, © | | 


place at court, and even in the miſery” of balloting ar 
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the India-houſe! : | 
Admitting then that: you * miſtaken or deſerts 
ed thoſe honourable 2a inciples which ought to have 

directed your conduct; admitting that you have as 
little claim to private affection as to public "eſteem ;; - 
let us ſee with what abilities, with what degree of 


judgment, you have carried your own ſyſtem into —1( 


cution. A great man, in the ſucceſs, and even in the 
magnitude of his ORG. finds a reſcue from contempt. 

Your Grace is ever unfortunate. Yet I will 
not look back to tho rid! ulous ſcenes, by which in 


your earlier days you thought it an honour to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed * 4 ale recorded 1 public infa- 
igby's fortitude. 


your own ſufferings,' or 
Theſe events undoubtediy left an os, though, 
not upon your mind. To ſuch a mind it may per- 
haps be a pleaſure to reflect, that there is hardly a 
corner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, except Frame) 


in which, at one end or another, your valuable life 


has not been in danger. Amiable man we ſee” and 
acknowledge the protection of Providence; by which 
have ſo often elende the perſonal deteſtation of 
your fellow - ſubjects, and are 308 reſorved 1855 the 
public juſtice of your country. 
Your hiſtory begins to be pennt at e 
cious period at which you were deputed to repreſent 
the Earl of Bute at the court of Verſailles. '- It was an 


nnen Hiker, and dagen with thin King ſpirit 


with 

10 Mr Heſton Hairy a country Pry horewkipped the 
Duke, with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and perſeverance, on the Courſe 
it Litchfield. Rigby and Lord Trent ham were alſo cudgelled in a moſt 
exemplary manner. This gave riſe to the following ſtory : * When 
„ the late King heard that Sir Edu ard Hawke had gives the French 
a a drubbing, his Majeſty; who had never received that kind of chaſtiſc- 

„ went, was pleaſed to alk Lord Cheſterficld the meaning of the word. 
Sir, ſays Lord Cheſterfield, the meaning of the 'word—but 
here comes the Duke of Bedford, who i is ama er to H * to 


vour Majeſty W I am,” 
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with, which it was accepted. - Your patrons wanted 
an ambafſador, who would ſubmit to make conceſſiong 
without daring to inſiſt upon any honourable condi. 
tion for his Sovereign. Their buſineſs required a man 
who had as little feeling for his own-dignity. as for the 
welfare of his country; and they found him in the 


d rank of d F Belleiſe, Gqree, Guade- 
4 0 loupe, St Lucia, B artinique, the Fiſhery, and the 


Havannah, are glorjous monuments: of your Grace's 


_ © talents for negociation. My Lord, we are tog wel! 


acquainted with your pecuniary character, to think it 
poſſible chat ſo many public ſacrifices ſhould have been 
made without ſome private compenſations. Tour con- 
duct carries with it an internal evidencę, beyond all 
che legal proofs of a court of juſtice: Even the cal. 
Bous pride of Lord Egremont Was alamed 7. He ſaw 
jand felt his own'diſhonout in correſponding; with you; 
tand there certainly was a moment, at which he meant to 
bave reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over his 
faculties, and carried all ſenſe and memory away with it. 
++ will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on 
which you were invited | to.; ſupport, an +. adminiſtra- 
tion which Lord Bute pretended; to leave in full poſ- 
ſeſhon of their miniſterial authority, and perfectly maſ- 
ters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to relin- 
| 5 power, though he retized-. from employment. 
Stipulations were certainly made between your Grace 

and him, and certainly violated.: After two years ſub- 

miſſion, you thought you had collected a ſtrength ſuſ- 

ficient to controul his influence; and that it was ou 

turn to be a tytant, becauſe you had been a fave 

When you found yourſelf miſtaken in your opinion of 

your gracious Maſter's firmneſs, diſappointment por th 

2 2 l | - 


This man, notwithſtanding his pride and Tory principles, hal 
ſome Englith ſtuff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke deſired to be recalled, and it was with 
"he utmoſt difficulty that Lord Bute could appeaſe him. | 

1 Mr Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont, _ 


better of all your humble diſcretion, and carried you 
to an exceſs of outrage to his perſon, as diſtant from 
true ſpirit, as from all decency and reſpect *. After 
robbing him of the rights of a King, you would not 
permit him to preſerve the honour of a gentleman. 
It was then Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ire- 
land, and diſpatched (we well remember with what 
indecent hurry) to plunder the treaſury of the firſt- 
fruits of an employment which you well know he was 
never to execute 7. 
This ſudden declaration of war againſt the favour- 
ite might have given you a momentary merit with the 
public, if it had either been- adopted upon principle, 
or maintained with reſolution. Without looking back 
to all your former r we need only obſerve your 
ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon what motives you 
acted. Apparently united with Mr Grenville, you 
waited until Lord . feeble adminiſtration 
ſhould diſſolve in its own weakneſs.— The moment 
their diſmiſſion was ſuſpected, the moment you per- 
ceived that another ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, 
you thought it no * to return to your former 
dependence, and ſolicit once more the friendſhip of 
Lord Bute, You begged an interview, at witch he 
had ſpirit enough to treat you with contempt. 
It would be now of little uſe to point out, by what 
a train of weak, injudiciqus meaſures, it became ne- 
ceſſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back to a ſhare. 
in the adminiſtration . 8 friends whom you did 
* The miniſtry having endeavonred to exclude the Dowager ont of 
the regency: bill, the Earl of Bute determined to diſmiſs them. U 
thi the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the ; reproach 
el him in plain terms with his duplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, treach - 
= iow: hypocriſy—repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in con- 
He received three thouſand 0 quipage A 
+ When Earl Gower was 3 pI he nina 
King with his uſual ſincerity allured him, that he bad not bad ong 
leppy moment ſince the Dube of Bedford left his. 
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not in the laſt inſtance deſert, were not of a character C- 
to add ſtrength or credit to government; and at that C. 
time your alliance with the Duke of Grafton was, I pe 
3 hardly foreſeen. We muſt look for other 
ipulations, to account for that ſudden reſolution of th: 
the cloſet, by which three of your dependants * (whoſe IM th: 
characters, I think, cannot be leſs reſpected than they IM in 
j are) were advanced to offices, through which you C 
might again controul the miniſter, and probably en- me 

| groſs the whole direction of affairs. ex] 
{ The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once more i the 
bit within your reach. 'The meaſures you have taken to 


obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape the eyes MW un: 

-of a diſcerning judicious prince. His palace is be tro 

fieged; the lines of circumvallation are drawing round anc 

him; and unleſs he finds a reſource in his own activi- WM 

3d ty, or in the attachment of the real friends of his fa- ere 
al mily, the beſt of princes muſt ſubmit to the confine- the 

ment of a ſtate-priſoner, until your Grace's death, or MW def 

ome leſs fortunate event, "ſhall raiſe the fiege. For "© 

the preſent, you may ſafely reſume that ſtyle of in- his 

Fult and menace, which even a private gentleman can- es 

not ſubmit to bear without being contemptible. Mr he 1 
Mackenzie's hiſtory is not yet forgotten; and you be 

- may find precedents enough of the mode in which bim 

an imperious ſubject may ſignify his pleaſure to his 1 

Sovereign. Where will this ious Monarch look min 

Hor aſſiſtance, when the wretched Grafton could for- bett 

255 his obligations to his Maſter, and deſert him for a alor 

Hollow alliance with ſuch a man as che Duke of Bed- Ns 


Let us conſider you, then, as arrived at the lat! 
ſummit of worldly greatneſs; let us ſuppoſe that 
-all your plans of avarice and ambition are accom- Per 
pliſhed, and your moſt ſanguine wiſhes gratified 
28 the fear as well as the hatred of the mo can 
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Can age itſelf forget that you are in the laſt act of life ? 
Can gray hairs make folly venerable? and is there no 

eriod to be reſerved for meditation and retirement? 
For ſhame l my Lord: let it not be recorded of you, 
that the lateſt moments of your life were dedicated to 
the ſame unworthy purſuits, the ſame buſy agitations, 


in which your youth and manhood were exhauſted. | , 


Conſider, that although you cannot diſgrace your for- 
mer life, you are violating the character of age, and 
expoling the impotent imbecility after you have loſt 
the vigour of the paſſions. 3th 

Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhall this 
unhappy old man retire * Can he remain in the me- 
tropolis, where his life has been ſo often threatened, 
and his palace ſo often attacked? If he returns ta 
Wooburn, ſcorn and mockery await him. He muſt 
create a ſolitude round ee, e if he would avoid 
the face of reproach and deriſion. At Plymouth, his 
deſtruction would be more than probable; at Exeter, 
inevitable. No honeſt Engliſhman will ever forget 
his attachment, nor any honeſt Scotſman forgive his 
treachery, to Lord Bute. At every town he enters, 
he muſt change his liveries and name. Whichever way 
3 the Hue and Cry of the country purſues 


* another kingdom, indeed, the bleſſings of his ad- 


miniſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; his virtues 


better underſtood 3 or at worſt they will not, for him 
alone, forget their hoſpitality.— As well might VER- 
RES have returned to Sicily. You have twice eſcaped, 
my Lord; beware of a third experiment. The indig- 


nation of a whole people, plundered, inſulted, and op- 
prefſed as they have been, will not always be diſap- 


pointed. : | 

It is in vain, therefore, to ſhift the ſcene. You 

can no more fly from your enemies than from. 

yourſelf, Perſecuted abroad, you look into your 
„ 1 | own 
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own heart for conſolation, and find nothing but re. 
proaches and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may quit 
the field of buſineſs, though not the field of danger; 
and though you cannot be ſafe, you may ceaſe to he 
ridiculous. I fear you have liſtened too long to the 
advice of thoſe pernicious friends with whoſe intereſts 
vou have ſordidly united your own, and for whom you 
T ave ſacrificed r that ought to be dear to a 
man of honour. ey are ſtill baſe enough to encou- 
rage the follies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the rules of 
decorum as with the laws of morality, they will not 
fuffer you to profit by experience, nor even to con- 
fult the progeny of a bad character. Even now they 
tell you, that life is no more than a dramatic ſcene, in 
which the hero ſhould preſerve his conſiſtency to the 
laſt; and that as you lived without virtue; you ſhould 
die without repentance. JUNTIUS, 
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LET TZR XXIV, 
| O JUNIUS. | 
- SIR, SEPT. 1769. 
HAVING accidentally ſeen a republication of your 
letters, wherein you have been pleaſed to aſeert, 
that I had /o/d the companions of my ſucceſs; I am a. 
gain obliged to declare the ſaid aſſertion to be a molt 
 #nfamous and malicious falſeho:d ; and I again call upon 
| you to ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the ſatisfaction of 
any one man in the kingdom, I will be content to be 
thought the worſt man in it : if you do not, what mull 
the nation think of you? Party has nothing to do 
in this affair: you have made a perſonal attack upon 
my honour, defamed me by a moſt vile calumny, 
- which might have poſlibly ſunk into oblivion, mn 
* no 
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rt ſuch uncommon pains been taken to renew and 
rerpetuate this ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has been told. 
n good language: for I give you full credit for your 
ecgant diction, well-turned periods, and Attic wit: 
but wit is oftentimes falſe, though it may appear bril-- 
lant; which is exactly the caſe of your whole performs-- 
nce. But, Sir, L am obliged in the moſt ſerious man- 
ner to accuſe you of being guilty of. Fa/ſties.. You have: 
faid the thing that is not. To ſupport your ſtory, you 
have recourfe to the following irreſiſtible argument: 

s You /o/d the companions of your victory, becauſe: 

« when the 16th regiment was given to yow, you was. 

« {lent. The concluſion is inevitable.” Fbeheve that 

ſuch deep and acute reaſoning could my come from ſuch. 
an extraordinary. writer as Junius. But unfortunately 
for you, the premiſes as well as the concliſion are abſo- 
lutely Falſe. Many applications have been made to the 
_—_ on the ſubject of the Manilla ranſom force the 
time of my. being colonel of that regiment. As I have: 
for ſome years quitted London, I was obliged to have 
recourſe to the honourable Colonel Monſon and. 
Sir Samuel Corniſh to negotiate for me: in the lait. 
autumn, I perſonally delivered a memorial ta the Earl: 
of Shelburne at his ſeat in Wiltſhire... As you have: 
told us of your importance, that you are a perſon of 
nun and fortune, and above a common bribe, you may in 
all probability be not «untnown to his Eordſhip, who» 
can ſatisfy you of the truth. af what I ſay. But I ſhall 
now take the liberty, Sir, to ſeize your battery, and 

turn it againſt yourſelf. If your puerile and tinſel lo- 
gie could carry the leaſt weight or conviction with 
it, how muſt you ſtand affected * the inevitable 
enclyfion as you are pleaſed to term it? According to 
Junius, Silence is Guilt. In many of the public papers, 
you have been called in the moſt direct and offenſive. 
terms, a liar, and a coward, When did youreply totheſe 
toul. accuſations? Lou have been quite. //ent ;. quite: 
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therefore, becauſe you was filent, the nation 
has .a right to pronounce you to be both a liar and a 
coward _— your m argument. But, Sir, I will 
ive you fair play; I will afford you an opportunity to 
8 the — —— by — 5 ane of 
your charge againſt me. Produce them } To wipe off 
1 laſt, produce yourſelf. People cannot bear any 


onger your Lion's ſkin, and the defpicable impofture of 
the old Roman name which you have affefed. For the 
future aſſume the name of ſome modern bravo and 
dark aſſaſſin: let your appellation haye ſome affinity to 
practice. But if I muſt periſh, Junius, let me peri/b 

in the face of day; be for once a generous and open e- 
nemy. I allow that Gothic appeals to cold iron are no 
better proofs of a man's honeſty and veracity, than 


hot iron and burning ploughſhares are of female chaſli- 


7y : but a foldier's honour is as delicate as a woman's ; 
it muſt not be ſuſpected; you have dared to throw 
more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: you cannot [but 
know the conſequences, which even the meekneſs of 
Chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the injury you 
have done me. WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER XXV. 
* Heret lateri lethalit arund>.. 


ha. Al. he. tet — A. „ — _— 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, k. 3. 
SIR, 3 „. 
AFTER ſo long ad interval, I did not expect to ſee the 
debate revived between us. My anſwer to your laſt 
letter ſhall be ſnort; for I write to you with reluctance, 
and I hope we ſhall now conclude our correſpondence 
for ever. | (Ra 7 


Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark affaſſin ? or does Sir W. D. 
wink itt ciminal ta ſtab a tyrant to the beark ? Ne | 
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Had 15 been originally and without provocation 
attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have 
ſome right to demand his name. But in this cauſe 

u are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the un- 
premeditated gallantry of a fol+.er. You were con- 
tent to ſet your name in oppoſition to a man who 


would probably continue in concealment. You un- 


derſtood the terms upon which we were to correſpond, 
and gave at leaſt a tacit aſſent to them. After volun- 
tarily attacking me under the character of Junius, 
what poſſible right have you to know me under any 
. Will you forgive me if I inſinuate to you, 
that you foreſaw ſome honour in the apparent ſpirit of 
coming forward in perſon, and that you were not quite 
indifferent to the diſplay of your literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know, the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catchpenny contrivance 
of a printer, in which it was impoſſible I ſhould be 
concerned, and for which I am no way aniwerable.. 
At the ſame time I wiſh you to underſtand, that if I 
do not take the trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it 
is not from any fear of giving offence to Sir William 
Draper. N | | 

Your remarks upon a ſignature adopted merely for 
diſtinction, are unworthy of notice: but when you 
tell me I have ſubmitted to be called a har and a 
coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, Whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to take 
notice of the ſilly invectives of every ſimpleton who 
writes in a newſpaper; and what opinion you would 


have conceived of my diſcretion, if I had ſuffered my- 


telf to be the dupe of ſo ſhallow an artifice ? 
Your appeal to the fword, though conſiſtent e- 


nough with your late profeſſion, will neither prove 


your innocence, nor clear you from ſuſpicion. 


Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ranſom 


Were 


. 
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were for a conſiderable time a diſtreſs to government. 
You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the 
command of a regiment; and during that adminiſtratin 
we heard no more of Sir William Draper. The 
facts of which I ſpeak may indeed be variouſly ac- 
counted for, but they are too notorious to be denied: 
nd I think you might have learnt at the univerſity, 
Jie a falſe concluſion is an error in argument, not a 
breach of veracity. Your ſolicitations, I doubt not, 
were renewed under another adminiſtration. Ad- 
mitting the fact, I fear an indifferent perſon would 
only infer from it, that experience had made you 
- acquainted with the benefits of complaining. Re- 
member, Sir, that you have yourſelf eonfeſſed, that, 
conſidering the critical fituation of this country, the mini- 
Ary are in the right to temporiſe with Spain. This con- 
feſſion reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your ſolicitations, you muſt either mean to 
force your country into a war at a moſt unſeaſonable 
tropic or, having no view or expectation of that 
ind, that you look. for nothing but a private compen- 
fation to yourſelf... bf | 
As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I. ſhould 
be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt and the 
moſt powerful men in this country, though I may be 
indifferent about your's.. Though you would f, ht, 
there are others who would aſſaſſinate. 

But after all, Sir, where is the injury? You 
aſſure me, that my — 1 is puerile and tinſel; that 
it carries not the leaſt weight or conviction ; that 
my premiſes are falſe, and my concluficns: abſurd. 
If this be a juſt deſcription of me, how is it poſ- 
. fible for ſuch a writer to diſturb your peace of 
mind, or to injure a character ſo well eſtabliſhed 
. as yours? Take care, Sir Williem, how you in- 

dulge this unruly temper, leſt the world ſhould 

7 | 7 ſuſpeci 


Qu kh, 


1ar 
uſpect that conſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſent- 
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ments. You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your own paſſions, than from any malevolence of mine. 

] believe, Sir, you will never know me. A conſi- 
derable time mutt certainly elapſe before we are per- 
ſonally acquainted. You need not, however, regret 
the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any eng of 


time can reſtore you to the Chriſtian meekneſs of your 


temper, and diſappoint your preſent indignation. If \ 


I underſtand your character, there is in your own breaſt 
a repoſitory, in which your refentments may be ſafely 
laid up for future Xe: ee and preſeryed without the 
hazard of diminution. The odia in longum jaciens, 
que reconderet, auctague promeret, I thought had only 
belonged to the worſt character of antiquity. 'The 


text is in Tacitus; you know beſt where to look for 


the commentary. JUNIUS. 


; > _ * 
—— — —_— 


LETTER XVI. 
A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS- 
*SIR, 3 Ocr. 7. 1769. 
AS you have not favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have no- 


account. 
Your 


* Meaſures and not men is the common cant of aſſected moderation ; 


thing more to ſay to you upon my own 


-a baſe, coutiterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made current 


among fools. Such gentle cenſure is not fitted to the preſent degenes 
rate ſtate of ſociety. What does it avail to expoſe the abſurd contri» 
vance or pernicious tendency of meaſures, if the man who adviſes or 
executes, ſhall be ſuffered not only to eſcape with impunity, but even 
to preſerve his power, and infult us with the favour of his Sovereign ! 
I would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr Pope's letter to Doc» 


» 


tor Arbuthnot, dated July 26. 1734, from which the following is an 


extract. © To reform and not to chaſtiſe, I am afraid is impoſſible ; and 


that the beſt precepts, as well as the beſt laws, would prove of ſmalF 
 * uſe, if there were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices in 


« the 
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Your mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has been 
very great. The public will judge of your motive;. 
If your exceſs of modeſty forbids you to produce either 
the proofs, or yourſelf, I will pens ary Take courage; 
I have not the temper of Tiberius, any more than the 
rank or power. You, andeed, are a tyrant of another 
fort; and upon your political bed of torture can excru- 
| foe any ſubject, from a firſt miniſter down to ſuch 


a grub or butterfly as myſelf ; like another deteſted 
_m_ of antiquity, can make the wretched ſufferer fit 

e bed, if the bed will not fit the ſufferer, by disjoint- 
ing or tearing the trembling limbs until they are ſtretched 
to its &xtremity. But courage, conſtancy and patience 
under torments, have ſometimes cauſed the moſt harden- 

ed monſters to relent, and forgive the object of their 

©. - cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to try all that hu- 
man nature can endure, until ſhe expires: elſe, was it 
ſible that you could be the author of that moſt in- 

1 uman letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have read with 
| aſtoniſhment and horror? Where, Sir, where were the 
I feelings of your own heart, when you could upbraid a 
| moſt affectionate father with the loſs of his only and 
moſt amiable ſon ? Read over again thoſe cruel lines 
of yours, and let them wring your very ſoul. Cannot 
political queſtions be diſcufſed without deſcending to 
the moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wanton- 
ly out of your way to torment declining age, becauſe 
the Duke of ord may have quarrelled with thoſe 
whoſe cauſe and politics you eſpouſe? For ſhame! 
For ſhame! As you have ſpoke daggers to him, you 
may juſtly dread the «/e of them agamſt your own 
| 'Þreaſt, did a want of courage, or of noble ſenti- 
| ments, 


ds the abſtract, without touching perſons, may be ſafe fighting indeed, 
but it is fighting with ſhadows. My greateſt comfort and encourage- 

« ment to proceed has been to ſee, that thoſe who have no ſhame, and 

0 ſear of any thing clic, have appeared touched by my fatircs,” 
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ments, ſtimulate him to ſuch mean revenge. He 
is above it; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own 
daſe arts have infected our whole iſland? But your 
own reflections, your own conſcience, muſt and will, 
if you have any ſpark of humanity remaining, give 
him moſt ample vengeance. Not all the power of 
words with which you are ſo graced, will ever waſh | 
out, or even palliate, this foul blot in your character. 
have not time at preſent to diſſect your letter ſo mi- 
nutely as I could wiſh z but I will be bold enough to 
ſay, that it is (as to reaſon and argument) the moſt ex- 
traordinary piece of florid impotence that was ever im- 
poſed upon the eyes and ears of the too credulous and 
deluded mob. It accuſes the Duke of Bedford of high 
treaſon. Upon what foundation? You tell us, that 
* the Duke's pecumary character makes it more than pro- 
« bable, that he could not have made ſuch ſacrifices 
«© at the peace, without /ome private compenſations : that 
his conduct carried with it an interior evidence, be- 
(2 your all the legal proofs of a court of juſtice.” 
My academical education, Sir, bids me tell yon, 
that it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt 
propoſition, before you preſume to draw inferences 
from it. Firſt prove the avarice, before you make the 
raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked concluſion. 'This father, 
Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed that ſon 
eight thouſand pounds a year. Upon his moſt unfor- 
tunate death, which your uſual good-nature took care 
to remind him of, he greatly increaſed the jointure of 
the afflicted lady his widow. Is this avarice ? Is this 
doing good by flealth? It is upon record. | 
If exact order, method, and true -ceconomy as a 
maſter of a 2 if ſplendor and juſt magniſicence, 


without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extravagance, may EY, 


conſtitute the character of an avaricious man, the Duke 
is guilty, But for a moment let us admit that an am- 
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baſſador may love money too much; what proof do 
yu ive that he has taken any to betray his country! 

it ay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular; or 
the evidence of 'thoſe concerned in this black affair ? 
Produce your authorities to the public. It is an im- 
pudent kind of ſorcery, to attempt to blind us with the 
1moke, without convincing us that the fire has exiſted, 


"> You firſt brand him with a vice that he is free from, 


do render him odious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is the 

foul weapon with which you make all your chief at- 
tacks; with that you ſtab. But ſhall one of the firſt 
ſubjects of the realm be ruined in his fame; ſhall even 
his life be in conſtant danger, from a charge built up- 
on ſuch ſandy foundations? Muſt his houſe be beſieg- 
ed by lawleſs ruffians, his journey impeded, and even 
the aſylum of an altar be inſecure from aſſertions ſo 
baſe and falſe ? Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable 
to juſtice ; if guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is 
the high and ſolemn tribunal for matters of ſuch great 
moment. To that be they ſubmitted. But I hope al- 
Jo that ſome notice will be taken of, and ſome puniſh- 
ment inflicted upon, falſe accuſers; eſpecially upon 
ſuch, Junius, who are wilfully falſe, In any truth I 
will agree even with Junius will agree with him that 
it is highly unbecoming the dignity of ſpeers to tamper 
with boroughs. Ariſtocracy is as fatal as democracy. 
Our conſtitution admits of neither. It loves a King, 
Lords, arid Commons, really choſen by the unbought 
ſuffrages of a free people. But if corruption only 


ſhifts hands; if the wealthy commoner gives the bribe, 


_ inſtead of the potent peer, is the ſtate better ſerved by 
this exchange? Is the real emancipation of the bo- 
"_ effected, becauſe new parchment bonds may 
poſhbly ſuperſede the old? To ſay the truth, where- 
ever ſuch practices prevail, they are equally criminal 

to and deſtructive of our freedom. Ts 
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The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth con- 
(dering, excepting for the elegance of the- language. 
like Hamlet in the play, you produce two pictures: 
you tell us, that one is not like the Duke of Bedford; 
in. then you bring a moſt hideous caricatura, and tell us 
the af the reſemblance z but multum abludit imago. | 
ted. All your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial 
om, MW quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are reduc 
the ie to a few ſhort lines; and to convince you, Sir, that 
at- do not mean to flatter any miniſter, either paſt or 
fir} Woreſent, theſe are my thoughts: They ſeem to have 
yen added like lovers, or children; have pouted, 2 
up⸗ ed, cried, kiſſed, and been friends again, as the ob- 
jeg · Needs of deſire, the miniſterial rattles, have been put 
ven e, Ar eg But _ proceedings are very un- 
s ſo v0 e vity and dignity of a t nation. 
able e 40 not e of abilities * but i want=- 
t is Wd! ſteadineſs z we want unanimity : your letters, Ju. 
reat Wn, will not contribute thereto. You may one day 
al- Napire by a flame of 2 But it is my 
iſh» lumble opinion, that lenity and moderation, pardon 
pon Nad oblivion, will diſappoint the efforts of all the ſedi- 
th 1 bus in the land, and extinguiſh their wide-ſpreading 


that Wires. I have lived wi is ſentiment ; with this 1 
per ill die. WILLIAM DRAPER. 
acys 1 : * 3 
ing, | i 12 | | | x 

mly 5 15158 
5 Wo THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
bo- SIR, | Oct. 13. 1769. 
nay Mir Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of torture, he 
re- has made it for himſelf. I ſhall never interrupt 


ls repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, there are 
* Sir William gives pleaſant uceount of men, who, in bis opi- 
don at lcaſt, are the beſt qualified to govern an empire. 
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parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. Lear 
ing his private character and conduct out of the que. u 
tion, I ſhall oonſider him merely in the capacity of an f. 
author, whoſe labours certainly do no diſcredit to a 
| 1 10 | * W. 
We fay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be Ml 
his own enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes Ml th 


tze expreſſion intelligible. But that a man ſhould be g 
the. bittereſt enemy of his friends, implies a contra- *. 

_ diftion of a peculiar nature. There is ſomething in Ml be 
it, which cannot be conceived without a confuſion of {Ml © 
ideas, nor expreſſed without a ſoleciſm in language. Wl lia 
Sir William Draper is ſtill that fatal friend Lord Gran- Wl 
by found him. Yet I am ready to do juſtice to his WM {| 
generolity ; if indeed it be not ſomething more than I the 
generous, to be the voluntary advocate of men who Ml b 
think themſelves injured by his aſſiſtance, and to conſ- Pre 
der nothing in the cauſe he adopts but the difficulty of Wi 
defending it. I thought however he had been better WI in 
read in the hiſtory of the human heart, than to com- Af 
pare or confound the tortures of the with thoſe Wi in! 
of the mind. He ought to have known, though per- Ha. 
haps it might not be his intereſt to confeſs, that no WF "2 

_ eutward tyranny can reach the mind. If conſcience Wl ”” 
plays the her: it would be greatly for the benefit of I But 
the world that ſhe were more arbitrary, and far leſs ſen 
placable, than ſome men find her. "ha 
But it ſeems I have outraged the feelings of : fror 

_ father's heart. — Am I indeed ſo injudicious? Does WM © * 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded i 


my eredit with a generous nation, by ſo groſs : 
molation of the laws of humanity ? Does he think WWF. 
am fo little acquainted with the firſt and nobleit Bi *©* 
<haraCteriſtic of Engliſhmen? Or how will he rc nde 
eonclle ſuch folly with an underſtanding ſo full g. 
of artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he ti 
would hare been but little offended with the {- Kat, 


| vert 


om. 


Wat, which has been .uniformly employed in the. prac- 


747 
werity of the reproach, for his mind would have been 
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flled with the juſtice. of it. He would have ſeen that 
| did not inſult the feelings of a father, but the father 
who felt nothing. He would have truſted to the evi- 
dence of his own paternal heart; and boldly denied 
the poſſibility of the fact, inſtead. of defending it. A- 
rainſt whom then will his honeſt indignation be di- 
ected, when I aſſure him, that this whole town be- 
held the Duke of Bedford's conduct, upon the death 
of his ſon, with horror and aſtoniſhment? Sir Wil-. 
lam Draper does himſelf but little honour in oppoſ- 
ing the general ſenſe of his country. The people are 
ſeldom wrong in their opinions in their ſentiments 
they are never miſtaken. There may. be a vanity per- 
haps in a- ſingular way of thinking.; —but when a man: 
profeſſes a want of thoſe feelings which do honour” 
to the multitude, he hazards ſomething infinitely more- 
important than the character of his underſtanding. 
After all, as Sir William may poſſibly be in earneſt 
in his anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I ſhould be 
glad to relieve him from it. He may reſt aſſured this 
yorthy nobleman laughs, with equal. indifference, at. 
ny reproaches, and Sir William's diſtreſs about him. 
but here let it ſtog. Even the Duke of Bedford, in- 
ſenſible as he is, will conſult the tranquillity of his life, 
in not provoking the moderation of my temper. If, 
from the profoundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe in- 
to anger, he ſhould ſoon find, that all I. have already 
laid of him was lenity and compaſſion.. £ 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper 
has confined himſelf to the refutation of two char- 
des only, The reſt he had not time to diſcuſs; and 
indeed it would have been a laborious undertak-- 
mg. To draw up a defence of ſuch a ſeries of enor-- 
mities, would have required a life at leaſt as long as 
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tice of them. The public opinion of the Duke of 


Bedford's extreme œconomy is, it ſeems, entirely F 
without foundation. Though not very prodigal 2. a 
| broad, in his own family at leaſt he is regular and MI © 
munificent. He pays his debts, abhors a beggar, and l 
makes a handſome proviſion for his fon. His chari- : 


| , * ty has improved upon the proverb, and ended where 
1 it began. Admitting the whole force of this ſingle : 
- Inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity (wonderful indeed, 
conſidering the narrowneſs of his fortune, and the 


little merit of his only ſon), the public may ſtill per- K 
haps be diſſatisfied, and demand ſome other leſs equi- WW |. 
yocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 
ſhould have entered boldly into the detail—of indi-  - 
ce relieved—of arts encouraged—of ſcience patron- 
ed, men of learning protected, and works of genius e 
Tewarded in ſhort, had there been a ſingle an ü 
beſides Mr Rigby “, of bluſhing merit brought for- f. 
ward by the Duke for the ſervice of the public, it n 
thould not have been omitted. _ 5 f 
I wiſh it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my inference with ' 
the ſame certainty, on which I believe the principle 7 
is founded. My concluſion, however, was not drawn 
from the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt as to a 
reaſon from one crime to another; though I think, l 
that, of all the vices, avarice is moſt apt to taint and 5 
corrupt the heart. I combined the known temper of 
the man with the extravagant conceſſions made by the 8 
ambaſſador; and though I doubt not ſufficient care F 
was taken to leave no document of any treaſonable WW 2 
negociation, I ſtill maintain that the conduct + of this l 
| 5 mini- - 
© ® This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the fame idea of b/uſving, that I 
a man blind from his birth has of ſcarlet or ſky-blue, b 
+ If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's Me- 0 
woirs, he will fee with what little ceremony a bribe may be offered to 


* 


a Duke, and with what little ceremony it was only not accepted. 


miniſter carries with it an internal and convincin 


ous character of their minds. He calls for papers an 
h witneſſes, with a triumphant ſecurity z as if nothin 
Are could be true, but what could be proved in a court 
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8 


evidence againſt him. Sir William Draper ſeems not 
to know the value or force of ſuch a proof. He will 
not permit us to judge of the motives of men, by the 
manifeſt tendency of their actions, nor by the notori- ; 


1 
2 


ing juſtice. Yet a religious man might have remember- - 
** ed, upon what foundation ſome truths, moſt intereſt- 

ning to mankind, have been received and eſtabliſhed. If 
* it were not for the internal evidence, which the pu- 


©qU- BY reſt of religions carries with it, what would have 


_ come of his once well-quoted decalogue, and of the 


nd WY meekneſs of his Chriſtianity 
_ The generous warmth o 


_ 
his reſentment makes him 


8 confound the order of events. He forgets that the 
6. iffults and diſtreſſes which the Duke of Bedford: has 
1 il ſuffered, and which Sir William has lamented with 


18 many delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only 
recorded in my letter to his Grace, not occaſioned by 
it. It was a ſimple candid narrative of facts; though, 
for aught I know, it may with it 1 et . 

everat . 


phetic. . His Grace undoubt has received 
ominous hints; and I think, in certain 


event. 9 N 


Bedford is amena 
and ſolemn tribunal z and that, if gui 
niſhed by due courſe of law: and all 


- 


a.wiſe man would do well to prepare himſelf for the ; 


But I have a+ charge of a heavier nature againſt 

Sir William Draper. He tells us that the Duke of 

bie to juſtice ; that parliament is a high + 

ly, he may de Jus - 

is he ſays with as 

much gravity as if he believed one word of the matter. 
hope, indeed, the day of impeachments will arrive, 

before this nobleman eſcapes out of life but to refer 

us to that mode of proceeding now, with ſuch a mini- 

| 35 4. 72 
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ſtry, and ſuch a houſe of commons as the preſent, 
what is it, but an indecent mockery of the common 
ſenſe of the nation? I think he might have content- 
ed himſelf with defending the greateſt enemy, with- 
out inſulting the diſtreſſes, of his country. 4D! 
His concluding declaration of his opinion with re- f 
ſpect to the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe 8 
and undetermined to be of any ſervice to the public. I 
How ſtrange is it that this gentleman ſhould dedicate 
ſo much time and argument to the defence of worth- ter 
leſs or indifferent characters, while he gives but ſeven WM the 
 Tolitary lines to the only ſubject which can deſerve his WM ta: 


attention, or do credit to his abilities! yea 
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In applaud the ſpirit with which a la- 1 

1 dy bas paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. 5. 

| think ſhe has miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhows Jo 


a virtue 2 her reſpectable. The 3 
turned upon the perſonal generoſity or avarice of a 
man, whoſe private fortune is immenſe. The proofs 5 
of his munificence muſt be drawn from the uſes to J 


which he has applied that fortune. I was not ſ 8 % 
of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but of a rich Engli bo 
duke, whoſe wealth gave him the means of doing as 75 


much good in this country, as he derived from his 
power in another. I am from wiſhing to leſſen fol 
the merit of this ſingle benevolent action ;— perhaps he 
AS the = conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. _— 
I mean to ſay is, it proves nothing in the preſent ol 
arguement. * © JUNITUs. WP" 
42 . LE I- ſuc 
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ic. * well aſſured that Junius will never deſcend to a 

ate diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeſſus (whole let- 

the ter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday) eſpecially as 

en che diſpute muſt be chiefly about words. Notwith- 


ſtanding the partiality of the Public, it does not ap- 
pear that Junius values himſelf upon any ſuperior fall. 
in compoſition z and I hope his time will always be 
more uſefully. employed, than in the trifling refine- 
ments of verbal criticiſm. MAodeftus, however, ſhall 
have no reaſon to triumph in the filence and modera- 
tion of Junius. If he knew as much of the propriety 
of language, as I believe he does of the facts in que- 
tion, he would have been as cautious of attack 


ot Junius upon his compoſition, as he ſeems to be of en- 
an tering into the ſubject of it: yet, after all, the laſt is 
7 the only article of any importance to the Public. 
5 I do not wonder at the 'unremitted rancour with 
fe which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents invaria- 
44 bly ſpeak of a nation, which we well know has been 
f too much injured to be eaſily forgiven. But why muſt 
1 Junius be an Iriſhman ?—The abſurdity of his writings 
0 betrays him. Waving all conſideration of the inſult of- 
10 tered by Modeſtus to the declared judgment of the peo- 
5 ple (they may well bear this among the reſt), let us 

tollow the ſeveral inſtances, and try whether the charge 
I be fairly ſupported. - G a 


Firſt then — The leaving a man to enjoy ſuch re- 
poſe as he can find upon a bed of torture, is ſevere 
indeed; perhaps too much ſo, when applied to 
ſuch a trifler as Sir William Draper: but there is 
| nothing 
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Onan. a : | | 
noth (ann urd either in the idea or expreſſion, Ife. 
Aae ion. ot diſtinguiſli between a ſarcaſm and a con- 


2. I affirm with Junius, chat it is the frequency of 
Jr fact, which alone can make us comprehend how 


a „ am ws oc 


ja man can be his own enemy. We ſhould never ar- 
rive at the complex idea conveyed by thoſe words, if 
we had only ſeen one or two inſtances of a man acting 


to his own prejudice. Offer the propoſition to a child. 
or a man unuſed to comp his ideas, and you will WM 
ſoon ſee how little either of them underſtand you. It 
is not a ſimple idea arifing from a ſingle fact; but i | 
Re 8 
=> | Id not, without: . ation, 
miſtake the meaning of Junius N ſpeaks of a 5 
man who is. the bittereſt enemy of his friends. He 
could not but know, that Funius ſpoke, not of a falſe WW 5 
or hollow friendſhip, but of a real intention to ſerve,. 1 
and that intention producing the worſt. effects of en- 
5 Whether the deſcription be ſtrictly applicable to _ 
Sir Wilkam Draper, is another queſtion. Juniut does 
not ſay that it is more criminal for a man to be the e- Wl .. 
nemy of. his friends than his own, though he might . © 
have affirmed it with truth. In a moral Iight, a man I be 
may certainly take greater liberties. with himſelf than f 
with another. Io ſaeriſice ourſelves merely, is 2 ne 
weakneſs we may indulge in, if we think proper; for 8 |. 
we do it at our own hazard and expence : but, under 
the pretence of friendſhip, to ſport with the reputation, WW 
| or ſacrifice the honour, of another, is ſomething worſe V 
than weakneſs; and if, in favour of the fooliſh inten- of 
tion, we do not call it a crime, we muſt allow at leaſt ki 


that it ariſcs from. an r buſy, meddling im- | ee 
pudence.— Aunius ſays only, and he ſays truly, that it s an 


more Extraordinary, that it involves a greater contradic- a1 
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tion, than the other; and is it not a maxim received in 
life, that in general we can determine more wiſely for 
others than for ourſelves ? The reafon of it is ſo clear 


Me. 


con- 


2 in argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation of 
ben experience. Sir William Draper, I confeſs, is an excep- 

g 2 tion to the general rule, though not much to his c . 
% if 4. If this gentleman will back to his Ethicks, 
Ec de may perhaps diſcover the truth of what Jumins 

hild, . that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The tor- 


will ares of the body may be introduced by way of orna- 
, K ment or illuſtration to repreſent thoſe of the mind; 
* but ſtrictly there is no ſimilitude between them. They 
2 2 are totally different both in their cauſe and operation. 
.. The wretch who ſuffers upon the rack, is merely pa- 
* fve; but when the mind is tortured, it is not at the 
"He command of any outward power. It is the ſenſe of 
c 55 guilt which conſtitutes the puniſhment, and creates 
* e rac with which the guilty mind acts upon 
ee J. He miſquotes what Junius fays of conſcience; and 
WH makes the ſentence ridiculous, by — it his own. 

4 So much for compoſition. Now for fact. Junint, 
iht t ſeems, has miſtaken the Duke of Bedford. His 
=— Grace had all the proper feelings of a father, though 
Jan he took care to ſuppreſs the appearance of them. Yet 
it was an occaſion, one would think, on which he 
y red not have been aſhamed of his grief z—on which 
” leſs fortitude would have done him more honour. I 
can conceive indeed a benevolent motive for his endea- 
785 rouring to aſſume an air of tranquillity in his own fami- 
ly; and I with I could diſcover any thing, in the reſt 
caſt of his character, to juſtify my aſſigning that motive to. 
4 his behaviour. But is there no medium? Was it ne- 
. Wl <cffary to appear abroad, to ballot at the India-houſe, 


. and make a public diſplay, though it were only of an 
apparent rnfenGbility 2 know we are treading on - 


_ 
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tender ground, and Junius, I am convinced, does not 

with to argue this queſtion farther. Let the friends bri 
of the Duke of Bedford obſerve that humble filence MI 
which becomes their ſituation. They ſhould recollect W pr: 
that there are ſtill ſome facts in ſtore, at which hu- ted 
Jann nature would ſhudder. I ſhall be underſtood by bot 
thoſe whom it concerns, when I ſay that theſe facts 
go farther than to the Duke | 
It is not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man may be 21 
quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet ſevere- el 
ſtung with another; and though he feels no remorſe, WM to 
| that he may wiſh to be revenged. The charge of in- pu 

ſenſibility carries a reproach indeed, but no danger Ri 
with it.— Junius had ſaid, there are others who would for 
ee  Modeftus,' knowing his man, will not ſuf- of 
er the inſinuation to be divided, but fixes it all upon Gr 
the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius 
would chooſe to be condemned, I will venture to main- 
tain, in oppoſition to Modeffus, or to Mr Rigby 

who is certainly not Modſfus), or any other of tha WW 70 

_—_ that the evidence againſt the 

e of Wi is as ſtrong as any. preſumptive 
evidence can be. It depends upon a eombination I 
of facts and reaſoning, which require no confir- 
mation. from the anecdote of the Duke of Marl- en, 

4 d borough. Wh ad: 
Within a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's death, the venerable. Ma 

Gertrude had a route, at Bedford-houſe. The good Duke (who had on- | 
by ſixty thouſand pounds a year) ordered an inventory to be taken of Wi W 
his ſon's wearing apparel, down to his flippers, fold them all, and put the fir 
money in his pocket. The amiable marchioneſs, ſhocked at ſuch brutal, der 
unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Marquis's ſervant, a 
out of her own purſe. | That incomparable woman did not long furvire ou 
her huſband. © When the died, the Ducheſs of Bedford treated her as the to 
Duke had treated his only ſon. She ordered every gown and trinket to pre 
be fold, and pocketed the money. Theſe are the monſters whom Sir tur 
William Draper comes forward to deſend May God protect me from | 

x — la that may. require ſuch defence, or to deſerve _ 


aca N * 
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borough. This anecdote was referred to, merely to 
ſhow 8 great man may be to receive a 
bribe ; and if Modeftus could read the original, he 


' would. ſee that the expreſſion, . only. not accepted, was 


probably the only one in our language that exactly fit- - 
ted the caſe: The bribe, offered to the Duke of Marl- 


borough, was not refuſed. 4 


I cannot conclude without taking notice of this ho-—- 
neſt gentleman's learning, and wiſhing he had given us 
a little more of it. When he accidentally found him- 
felf ſo near ſpeaking truth, it was rather unfair of him 
to leave out the non potuiſſe refelli. As it ſtands, the 


pudet hec opprobria may be divided equally between Mr 


Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr Rigby, I take 
for granted, will aſſert his natural right to the modeſty 
of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to his 
Grace. i 404 PHILO JUNIUS. 
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JT is not wonderful that the great cauſe, in which 
this country. is engaged, ſhould have rouſed and 
engroſſed the we! e's attention of the people. I rather 
admire the generous ſpirit with which they feel and af- 
ſert their intereſt in this important. queſtion, than 
blame them for their indifference about any other. 
When the conſtitution is openly invaded, when the 
firſt original right of the people, from which alt laws 
derive their authority, is directly attacked, inferior 
grievances naturally loſe their force, and are ſuffered 
to paſs by without puniſhment or obſervation. The 
preſent miniſtry are as ſingularly marked by their for- 
tune ag by their crimes. Foſtead of atoning * 
_ 


% 


* 
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former conduct by any wiſe or popular meaſure, they 
have found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover and 
defence for a ſeries of meaſures, which muſt have 
| been fatal to any other adminiſtration. I fear we are 
i too remiſs in obſerving the whole of their proceedings, 
4 Struck with the principal figure, we do not ſufficient. 
„ mark in what manner the canvaſs is filled up. Yet 

| S - eee we conſe- 

the law 

make uſe K 


and, if poſſible, to perplex us with the multitude of 
i t ĩs hy of the Duke 
rafton. But though he has rved a gradation 
variety in his meaſures, we d remember that 
principle is uniform. Dictated by the ſame ſpirit, 
they deſerve the ſame attention. The following fact, 
though of the moſt alarming nature, has not yet been 
clearly ſtated to the public; nor have the conſequences 
of it ſufficiently underſtood. Had I taken it up 
at an earlier period, I ſhould have been accuſed of an 
uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I watched for 
an unfair advantage againſt the miniſtry, and would 
not allow them a reaſonable time to do their duty. 
"hey now ſtand without excuſe. Inſtead of employ- 
ing the leifure they have had in a ſtrict examination 
of the offence, and puniſhing the offenders, they ſeem 
to have conſidered that indulgence as a ſecurity to 
them; that, with a little time and management, the 
whole affair might be buried in filence and utterly for- 
A major-general * of the army is arreſted by the 
ſheriff's officers for a conſiderable debt. He perſuades 
them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St James's 


| Park, 
» Major-General Ganſel. 
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. ported him to ſettle before he was confined. He 
are ꝓplies to a ſexjeant, not immediately on _ to aſſiſt 
8 with ſome of his companions in fayourin eſcape. 
* He attempts it. A buſtle enſues. The * ifs claim 
vet their priſoner. An oſſicer of the guards“, not then 
"ſe. on duty, takes part in the affair, appl 
2 
par- 
iſtry 
ties, 
> of 
uke 


tenant + comman the Tilt-yard guard, and urges 
— — —— —— 1 — 
The lieutenant dechnes interfering in perſon; but 
ſtands at a diſtance, and ſuffers the buſineſs to be done. 

The officer takes upon himſeif to order out the guard. 
In a moment they are in arms, quit their guard, march, 

reſeue the general, and drive away the ſheriff 's offi» 
that N cers; who in vain repreſent their right to the priſoner, 
ind the nature of the arreſt. The ſoldiers con- 
duct the general into the guard- room ; then eſcort. 
tim to a place of ſafety, with bayonets fixed, and in 
il the forms of military triumph. I will not enlarge 
won the various circumſtances which attended this 
xrocious proceeding. The perſonal injury received 
iy the officers of the law in the execution of their 
tuty, may perhaps be atoned for by ſome private com. 
penfation. - I confider nothing but the wound which 
ns been given to the law itſelf, to which no 
las been applied, no ſatisfaction made. Neither is 
ny deſign to. dwell upon the miſconduct of the parties 
concerned, any farther than is neceſſary to ſhow the 
ehaviour of the miniſtry in its true light. I would 
make every compaſſionate allowance for the infatuation 
af the priſoner, the falſe and criminal diſcretion of 
me officer; and the madneſs: of - another; I would 
are the ignorant ſoldjers entirely out of the queſtion. 
They are certainly the leaſt guilty, though they are 


le only perſons who have yet ſuffered, even in the 
Nt en $a... appears 


+ Lieutenant Garth, 


7 ” 


ies to the lieu= ; 


appearance of puniſhment-*, The faQ itſelf, however 


niſtry acted on this extraordinary occaſion? A gene- 
ral officer calls upon the King's own guard, then ac- 


ly enormous in a civil and military view. A lieuten- 


r PEATAnce | k * 
the mote criminal) to be in the higheſt degree illegal. 
anſwer fot his conduct? No. Has it been cenſured? 


guard, over which he had properly no command, and 
ongages them in a violation of the laws of his coun- 


ver was attempted. What puniſhment has he ſuffer- 


ſtance, from which the miniſtry can derive no merit, 
_ - excuſe/of juſtify their ſuffering ſo flagrant a breach of WW in 


e we to / conclude from ſo ſcandalous a neglect of 


wo | _L.E:T TK SB 


attocioùs, is not the principal point to be conſidered. 
It might have happened undex a more regular govern- 
ment, and with guards better diſciplined than ours. 
The main queſtion is, In what manner have the mi- 


tually on duty, to reſeue him from the laws of his 
country; yet at this moment he is in a ſituation no 


ant upon duty deſignedly quits his guard, and ſuffers: 
it to be drawn out by another officer, for a purpoſe 
which he well knew (as we may collect from an ap- 

de of caution, Which only makes his behaviour 


Has this gentleman been called to a court- martial to 


— 2 F TTA 


No. Has it been in any ſhape inquired into? No.— 
Another heutenant, not upon duty, nor even in his 
regimentale; is daring enough to order out the King's 


try, perhaps the moſt . ſingular and extravagant that e- 
ed? Literally none. Suppoſing he ſhould be proſe- 


military diſcipline to paſs by unpuniſhed and unnoti- the 


. ced ? 1Are they aware of the outrage offered to their leg 


 Suvercigh, -when his own proper guard is ordered out cip 
toiſtop by main-force-the/execution of his laws? What WM 10 


* 


their duty, but that they have other - views, which can 
2 1 ſew of them were conſinedl. 


- 


cy be anſwered by fecuring the attachment of the 
guards 2 The miniſter would hardly be ſo cautious of 
ern offending them, if he did not mean, in due time, to 
Ap. call for their aſfiſtancdgcgagañ it 
m- i} With reſpect to the parties themſelves, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe gentlemem are neither young officers, 


* nor very young men. Had they belonged to the un- 
. 53h fledged race of enſigns, who infeſt our ſtreets, and 


al. diſhonour our public places, it might perhaps be ſuf- 
124” WI ficient to ſend them back to that diſcipline, from which 
den WF their parents, judging lightly from the maturity of their 
(a vices, had removed them too ſoon. In this cafe, I am 
Pr Wl forry to ſee, not ſo much the folly of youth, as the 
P” WM fpirit of the corps, and the connivance of govern- 
ment. I do not queſtion that there are many brave 
r and worthy: officers in the regiments of guards. But 
ed: conſidering them as a corps, I fear it will be found 
5; | that they are neither good ſoldiers nor good ; ſubjects. 
0— WM Far be it from me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant reflec- 
tion upon the army. On the contrary, I honour and 
4 eſteem the profeſſion; and if theſe gentlemen were 
wn better ſoldiers, I am ſure they would be better ſubjects. 
It is not that there is any internal vice or defect in 
me profeſſion itſelf as regulated in this country, but 
that it is the ſpirit of this particular corps to deſpiſe 
| their profeſſion ; and that, while they vainly aſſume 
dhe lead of the army, they make it matter of imper- 
tinent compariſon, and triumph over the braveſt troops: 
Wh 2 the world (I mean our marching regiments), that 
not: Hey indeed ſtand upon higher ground, and are privi- 
„ <£<d to neglect the laborious forms of military diſ- 
det. cpline and duty. Without dwelling longer upon a. 


* moſt indidiĩous ſubject, I ſhall leave it to military men, 

ho have feen a ſervice more active than the parade, 
pi | to determine whether Or no 4 ſpeak truth. 45 4 . 
only How far this dangerous ſpirit has. been encop- 
1 # 2 „ raged 


RY, 
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it may be applied hereafter, well 2 
ſerious conſideration. I know, indeed, that 
this affair happened, an aſfectation of alarm tan 
rough the mini mething- muſt be done ta 
b 


So 
nces. e caſe was too nt to be- 
v. abſolutely 


without notice. But how have: 

they acted? Inſtead of ordering the officers concern. 
| ed (and who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are alone guilty) to 
be put under arreſt, and brought to trial, they would 
have it underſtood that they did their duty completely, 
in confining a ſer) and four private ſoldiers, until 
they ſhould be demanded by the civil power; fo that 
while the officers, who ordered or permitted the poor 
men who obeyed thoſe orders, who in a military view 
are no way reſponſible for what they did, and who for 
that reaſon have been diſcharged by the civil magi« 
ſtrates, are the only objects whom the miniſtry have 
thought proper to to punuſhment. They did 
not venture #0 bring even thefe men to a court-martial, 
becauſe they knew their evidence would be fatal to. 
ſome perſons, ham they were determined ta protect. 
Otherwiſe, I doubt not, the lives of theſe unhappy, 
 friendleſs ſoldiers, would long fince- have been: ſacri- 
be without ſcruple to the ſecurity: of their guilty 


the aſſions of the „ 3 appeal to 


Kration daring enough to deny theſe facts, or ſhame- 


leſs enough to defend the conduct of the miniſtry, let 
him come forward. I care not under what title he 
rs. He ſhall find me ready to maintain the truth 
of my narrative, and the juſtice of my obſervations 
upon it, at che hazard of my utmoſt credit with the 


— 
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Under the moſt arbitrary gov overnments, the com- 


mon adminiſtration of juſtice is fuffered to take its 
courſe. The ſubjeQ, though robbed of his ſhare in 
the legi ſlature, is ſtill protected by the laws. The po- 
litical freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution was once the 
pride and honour of an Engliſhman. "The civil equa-- 
lity of the laws preſerved the property, and defended 
the ſafety, of the fubſect. Are th e:glorious privi+- 
eges-the birthripht of the people; or àre we only te- 


nants at the will of the miniſt 1 that I know) 


there is a ſpirit of reſiſtance in the hearts of my coun- 

trymen ; that they value life, not by its wonvenitntes, 

but by the independence and dignity of their condition 3, 

— at this moment, appeal/only to. their difcre-- 
I ſhould perſuade them to baniſſi from their 

— all memory of what we were; L ſhould tell 
them, this is not à time to remember that we were 
n and, give it as my laſt advice, to make 
bas pleaſed fins arab, orig miniſter, timt; fince:it- 

m to rob us of thoſe political rights. 

once diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of a country 

— honour. was happineſs, ho would leave us at leaſt. 

the humble obedient ſecurity of citizens, and:graciouſe- 
925 r 0h DN us in our e 128 1 
be 20 of INS. 
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Ls variety of 1 hich had: bepe .upary 
the- 11 letter of Junius, and my own opinion of 
te writer, who; whatever may be his faults, is gerd. 
anſy nta weak man, habe indi e 
vith ſome attention, the ſubject of that letter. T'could! 
I Þ- note 
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LETTERS: 


not perſuade myſelf, that, while he had plenty of im- 
portant materials, he would have taken up a light or 
trifling occaſion to attack the miniſtry 5 much leſs could 
I conceive that it was his intention to ruin the officers 
concerned in the reſcue of General Ganſel, or to in- 
jure the general: himfelf. "Theſe are little objects, and 
can no way contribute to the great rpoſes he ſeems 
do have in view by addreſſing himſelf to the public. 
Without confidering the ornamented ſtyle he has ad- 
opted, I en to look farther into the matter, 
before I decided upon the merits of his letter. The 
tirſt ſtep. I took was: to inquire into the truth of the 
facts; tor if theſe were either falfe or miſrepreſented, 
the moſt artful exertion: of his underſtanding, in rea · 
ſoning upon, them, would only be a diſgrace to him. 
Now, Sir, I have found every circumſtance ſtated by 9 
nius 1 true. General Ganſel perſuaded the 
bailiffs to him to the parade, and certainly ſo- 
kcited Los oral —— Feom—rehge aſſiſt him in 
making hi pe. T d did certain] | 
to Capeain Garth for the affiftunce of his £ iO 
tain Garth declined a mg himſelf x but ſtood a- 
loof, while the other took upon him to order out the 
King's guard; and by main foree reſcued che Gene- 
ral. It is alſo ſtrictly true, that the General was e- 
fcorted by a file of muſqueteers to a place of ſecurity. 
hefe are facts, Mr Woodfall, which I promiſe 
you no gentleman in. the guards will deny. 7 all or 
any of __ are falſe, why are they not contradicted 
by the parties themſelves? However ſecure againſt 
military cenfure, they have yet a character to loſe; 
and furely, if they are innocent, it is not beneath them 
to pay ſome attention to the opinion of the public. 
"Phe force of Fwuniusr's. obfervations upon theſe facts 
cannot be better marked, than by ſtating and refuting 
the objectious which have been made to them. One 
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writer ſays,“ Admitting the officers have offended, 
« they are puniſhable at common law ; and will you. 
« have a Britiſh ſubje& puniſhed twice for the ſame 
« offence ? -I anſwer, that they have committed two. 
offences, both very enormous, and violated two laws. 
The reſcue is one offenee, the flagrant breach of diſ- 
cipline another: and hitherto it does not appear that 
they have been puniſhed, or even cenfured, for either. 
Another gentleman lays much ſtreſs upon the calami- 
ty of the cafe z and inſtead of diſproving facts, ap» - - 
peals at once to the compaſhon of -the * * This 
idea, as well as the inſinuation that ving the par- 
ties of their commiſſtons would be an injury to their. credi- 
ters, can only refer to General Ganſel. The other 
officers are in no diſtreſs, therefore have no claim to 
compaſſion z nor does it appear, that their creditors, 
if they have any, are more likely to be fatisfied by 
their eontinuing in the guards. But this fort of plea: 
will not hold in any ſhape. Compaſſion to an offen- 
der, who has groſsly violated the laws, is in effect a 
eruelty to the peaceable ſubject who has obſerved them; 
and, even admitting the force of any alleviating cir- 
cumftanees, it is nevertheleſs true, that, in this in- 
ſtance, the royal compaſſion has interpoſed too ſoon. 
The legal and proper mercy of a King of England: 
_ remit the puniſhment, but ought not to ſtop the 
trial. F105 7 
Beſides theſe particular: objections, there has been 


2 ery raiſed againſt Junius for his malice and injuſtice 


in attacking the miniſtry upon an evend which 2 
could neither hinder nor foreſee. "Fhis, I muſt af- 
firm, is a falfe repreſentation of his argument. He 
lays no ſtreſs upon the event itſelf as a ground of ac 
euſation againſt the miniſtry, but dwells entirely upon. 
their ſubſequent conduct. He does not fay that the 

are anſwerable for the offence ; but for the ſcandalous 
neglect of their duty, in ſuffering an offence, ſo fla- 


| 
| 
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grant, to paſs by without notice or inquiry. Suppoſ. 
mg them ever fo regardleſs of what they owe to 15 


public, and as indifferent about the opinion as they 


are about the intereſts of their country, what anſwer, 
as officers of the crown, will they give to June, 


When he aſks them, Are tbey aware of the vutrage offer. 


ed to their Sovereign, xvben bit own proper guard is ordered 
cut to flop by main force the; execution of his laws ?— And 
when we ſee, a miniſtry giving ſuch a ſtrange unac- 
countable protection to the oſicers of the guards, i; 
it unfair to ſuſpect, that they have ſome ſecret and 


unwartantable motives for their conduct ? If they 
feel themſelves: injured by ſuch a ſuſpicion, Why do 


they not immediately clear themſelves from it, by do- 
ing their duty ? For the honeut of the guards, I can- 
not help expreffing another ſuſpicion, that, if the 
commanding officer had not received a; ſecret injunc- 


tion to the cantrary, he would, in the ordinary courſe 
of his buſineſs; have applied for a-court-maztial-to try 
the two fubalterns; the one tor quitting his guard, 


the other for taking upon him the command of the 


guard, and employing it in the manner he, did, , I do 
not mean to enter into or defend the ſeverity with 
which Junius treats the guards. ;; On, the gontrary, I 


will ſuppoſe, for a moment, that they deſerve a very 
different character. If tlüs be true, in what light will 


they conſider the conduct of two ſubalterns, but as a ge- 


neral rep̃roacli aud diſgrace to the Whole cop? And. 
will they not wiſh to ſee chem cenſured in à military 
way, if it were only for the credit and diſcipline of 


3 * £5, Big 
188 121 — 46) 


the xegiment, ? 


Upon the whole, Sir, the miniſtry ſeem to- me te 


have taken a very improper advantage of the. good- 
nature of the public, whoſe humanity, they found, 
eonfidered nothing in this affair, hut, the diſ- 


treſs of General Ganſel. They would perſuade us, 


mat it was only a common; reſcue by. a n ele 
e or cderly 
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orderly ſoldiers, and not the formal deliberate act of 
the king's guard headed by an officer; and the pub- 
lic has fallen into the deception. I think, therefore, 


we are obliged to Junius for the care he has taken to. 


inquire into the facts, and for the juſt commentary 
with which he has given them to the world. For my 
own part, I am as unwilling as any man to load the- 
unfortunate ; but, really, Sir, the precedent, with re- 
ſpect to the guards, is of a moſt important nature, 
and alarming enough (conſidering the conſequences: | 
with which it may be attended) to deſerve a parlia- 
mentary : when the guards are daring enough, 
not only to violate their own. diſcipline, but publicly 
and with the moſt atrocious violence to ſtop te exe 
cution of the laws, and when ſuch extraordinary offen- 
ces paſs with impunity, believe me, Sir, the precedent 


ſtrikes deep. > 85 
5 PHILO JUNTIUS.. 
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LETTER XIII. 
TO THE PRINTER QF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER:. 
91R, Nov. 15. 1769. 
| aDMIT the claim of a gentleman who publiſhes in 
the Gazetteer under the name of Modeflus. He 
las ſome right to expect an anſwer from me; though, 
[ think, not ſo much from the merit or importance of 
his objections, as from my own voluntary engage- 
ment. I had a reaſon for not taking notice of him 
ſooner, which, as he is a candid perſon, I believe he 
will think ſufficient. In my firſt letter, I took for 
granted, from the time which had elapſed, that there 
was no intention to cenſure, nor even to try, the per- 
ſons concerned in the reſcue of General Ganſel; but 
Heodeſtus having ſince either affirmed, or ſtrongly infi-. 
OW | „ | | nuated,, 


- 
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nuated, that the offenders might ſtill be brought to a 
legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the hy 4 or to 
prejudice the minds of a jury or a 'court-martial, 
. would be highly improper. © | 

A man, more hoſtile to the miniſtry than I am, 
would not ſo often remind them of their duty. If the 


Duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of his ſta- 
tion, why is he miniſter ?—I will not deſcend to a 


ſcurrilous altercation with any man; but this is a ſub- 


ject too important to be paſſed over with ſilent indif- 
ference. If the gentlemen, whoſe conduct is in quel- 
tion, are not brought to a trial, the Duke of Grafton 
ſhall hear from me again. c 
The motives on which J am ſuppoſed to have taken 
-up this cauſe, are of little importance, compared with 
the facts themſelves, and the obſervations I have made 
upon them. Without a vain profeffion of integrity, 
which in theſe times jo ena juſtly be ſuſpected, I ſhall 
ſhow myſelf-in effect a friend to the intereſts of my 
countrymen, and leave it to them to determine, whe- 
ther I am moved by a perſonal malevolence to three 
private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing 
the miniſtry or whether I am animated by a juſt and 
honourable purpoſe of obtaining a ſatisfaction to the 
laws of this country, equal, if poſſible, to the viola 
tion they have ſuffered. JUNIUS. 
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To ms GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
on, Ni.ov. 29. 1769. 
1] Hovcn.my opinion of your Grace's integrity was 
but little affected by the coyneſs with which you 


received Mr Vaughan's propoſals, I. confeſs. I giv? 


-you ſome credit for your diſcretion. | You had 2 fair 
opportunity of diſplaying a certain delicacy, of which 


yo. 
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you had not been ſuſpected; aud you were in the right 
to make uſe of it. By laying in a moderate ſtock of 
reputation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the 
future neceſſities of your character, that, with an 
honourable reſiſtance upon record, you may ſafely in- 
dulge your genius, and yield to a favourite inclina- 
tion with ſecurity. But you have diſcoyered your 
purpoſes too ſoon 3, and, inſtead of the modeſt W 
of vircue, have ſhown us the termagant chaſtity of a 
prude, Who gratifies her paſſions with diſtinction, and 
proſecutes one lover for a rape, while ſhe ſolicits the 
lewd embraces of another 3 
Tour cheek turns pale; for a guilty conſcience 
tells you, you are undone.— Come forward, thou vir- 
tuous miniſter, and tell the world by what intereſt 
Mr Hine has been recommended to fo extraordinary 
a mark of his Majeſty's favour; what was the price of 
the patent he has bought, and to what honourable 
purpoſe the purchaſe- money has been applied. No- 
thing leſs than many thouſands could pay Colonel Bur- 
goyne's expences at Preſton. Do you dare to proſe- 
cute ſuch a creature as Vaughan, while you are baſe- 
ly ſetting up the Royal Patronage to auction? Do 
you dare to complain of an attack upon your own ho- 
nour, while you are ſelling the favours of the Crown, to 
raiſe a fund for corrupting the morals of the people? 
And, do you think it is poſſible ſuch enormities ſhould 
eſcape without impeachment ? It is indeed highly 
your intereſt to maintain the preſent houſe of com- 
mons., Having ſold the nation to you in groſs, they 
will undbubtedly protect you in the detail; for while 
they patronize your crimes, they feel for their own. _ 
„„ . „ JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
ro HIS -GRACE THE DUKE or GRAFTON.. 
Mx Lory, EC. 12. 1769. 
1 FIND with ſome ſurpriſe, that you ave not ſupport- 
ed as you deſerve. Your determined advo- 
-cateshaveſcruples about them, which you are unacqaint- 
ed with; and though there be nothing. too hazardous 
for your Grace to engage in, there are ſome things 
too infamous for the vileſt proſtitute of à newſpaper 
to defend. In what other manner ſhall we account 
for the profound, ſubmiſſive ſilence, which you and 
your friends have obſerved upon à charge, which call- 
ed immediately for the cleareſt 'refutation, and would 
have juſtified the ſevereſt meaſures of reſentment? I 
did not attempt to blaſt your character by an indirect, 
ambiguous inſmuation; but-candidly ſtated to you a 
- plain fact, which ſtruck directly at the integrity of a 
privy-counſellor, of a firſt commiſſioner of the treaſu- 


ry, and of a leading miniſter, Who is ſuppoſed to en- 


joy the firſt Thare in his 'Majeſty's confidence +. In 
every one of theſe capacities, I employed the moſt 
_ - moderate terms to charge you with treachery to your 
Sovereign, and breach of truſt in your office. I-accu- 
ſed you of having ſold a patent place in the collection 
of ah cuſtoms at Exeter, to one Mr Hine, who, un- 
able or unwilling to depoſite the whole purchaſe-money 
himſelf, raiſed part of it by contribution, and has now 
a certain Doctor Brooke quartered-upon the ſalary for 
one hundred pounds a year. No ſale by the candle was 
ever conducted with greater formality.—I affirm, 4's 
NR e 


From the publication of the preceding to this date, not one word 
was ſaid in defence of the infamous duke of Grafton. But vice and 
impudence ſoon recovered themſelves, and the ſale of the royal favour 
was openly avowed and defended. We acknowledge the picty of 3! 
James's ; but what is become of his morality ? 

1 And by the fame means preſerves it to this hour. 
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the price at which the place was knocked down (and 
which, I have good reaſon to think, was not lefs than 
three thouſand five hundred pounds) was, withyourcon- 
nivance and conſent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to re- 
ward him, I preſume, for the decency of his £ ortment. 
at Preſton; or to reimburſe him, ee for the fine of 
one thouſand pounds, which, for that very deportment, 
the court of King's Bench thought proper to ſet upon 
him. -IIt is not often that the chief juſtice and the prime 
miniſter are ſo ſtrangely at variance in their opinions 
of men and things. 

[ thank God, there is not in human nature a degree 
of impudence daring enough to deny the charge I have 
fixed upon you. Your courteous ſecretary *, your 
confidential architect +, are filent as the grave. Even 
Mr Rigby's countenance fails him. He violates his 
ſecond nature, and bluſhes whenever he ſpeaks of you. 
—Perhaps the noble colonel himſelf will relieve you. 
No man is more tender of his reputation. He 1s not 
only nice, but perfectly ſore in every thing that touches 
his honour. If any man, for example, were to accuſe 
him of taking his ſtand at a gaming-table, and watching, 
vith the ſobereſt attention, for a fair opportunity of 
engaging a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he 
vould undoubtedly conſider it as an infamous aſperſion 
pon his character, and reſent it like a man of honour. 
—Acquitting him therefore of drawing a regular and 
Iplendid ſubſiſtence from any unworthy practices either 
n his own houſe or elſewhere, let me aſk your Grace, 
for what military merits you have been pleaſed to re- 
vard him with military government? He had a regi- 
ment of dragoons, which one wguld imagine was 
i leaſt an equivalent for any ſervices he ever per- 
bormed. Beſides, he is but a young officer conſi- 

i „ 


* Tommy Bradſhaw. 2 
f Mr Taylor. He and George Roſs (the Sootch agent and worthy 
wußdent of Lord Mansfield) managed the buſineſs. 
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dering his preferment, and, except in his activity at 
Preſton, not very conſpicuous in his profeſſion. But 
it ſeems the ſale of a civil employment was not ſufh- 
cient ; and military governments, which were intended 
for the ſupport of worn-out veterans, muſt be thrown 
into the ſcale, to defray the extenſive bribery of a con- 
teſted election. Are theſe the ſteps you take to ſecure 
to your Sovereign the attachment of his army? With 
what countenance dare you appear in the royal preſence, 
branded as you are with the infamy of a notorious 
breach of truſt ? With what countenance can you take 
your ſeat at the treaſury-board or in council, when you 
feel that every circulating whiſper is at your expence a- 
Jone, and ſtabs you to the heart? Have you a ſingle 
friend in parliament ſo ſhameleſs, ſo thoroughly aban- 
doned, as to undertake your defence ? You know, my 
Lord, that there is not a man in either houſe, whoſe 
character, however flagitious, would not be ruined by 
mixing his reputation with yours; and does not your heatt 


inform you, that you are degraded below the conditionof 


a man, when you are obliged to bear theſe inſults with 
ſubmiſſion, and even to thank me for my moderation? 
We are told, by the Iigheſt judicial authority, that 
Mr Vaughan's offer to purchaſe the reverſion x, a pa- 
tent place in Jamaica {which he was otherwiſe ſuil- 
ciently entitled to) amounted to a high miſdemeanour. 
Be it ſo; and if he deſerves it, let fim be puniſhed. 
But the learned judge might have had a fairer oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying the powers of his eloquence. He- 
ving delivered himſeif with fo much energy upon the 
criminal nature and dangerous conſequences of any at- 
tEmpt to corrupt a man in your Grace's ſtation ; what 
would he have ſaid to the miniſter himſelf, to that vey 
rivy counſellor, to that firſt cotumiſſioner of the trea- 
ry, who does not wait for, but impatiently ſolicits 
the touch of corruption; who employs the meaneſt of 


his creatures in theie honourable ſervices, and, forget- 
| SY ting 
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ting the genius and fidelity of his ſecretary, deſcends 
to apply to his houſe-builder for aſſiſtance : | 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to go- 
vernment, if, to clear your character, you ſhould 
think proper to bring it into the houſe of Lords, or 
into the court of King's Bench. But, my Lord, 
you dare not do either. - | JUNIUS. 


A little before the publication of this and the preceding letter, the 
chaſte Duke of Grafton had commenced a proſecution againſt Mr Samuel 
Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity by an offer of fire 
thouſand pounds for a patent place in ſamaica. A rule to ſhow cauſe 
why an information ſhould not be exhibited againſt Vaughan for certain 
miſdemeanours, being granted by the Court of King's Bench, the mat- 
ter was ſolemnly argued on the 25th of November 1769, and, by the 

| unanimous opinion of the four judges, the rule was made abſolute, 
The pleadings and ſpeeches were accuartely taken in ſhort- hand, and' 
publiſhed. The whole of Lord Mansficld's ſpecch, and particularly the 
following extract from it, deſerve the reader's attention. A prac- 
« tice of the kind complained of here, is certainly diſhonourable and 
© ſcandalous.— If a man, ſtanding under the relation of an officer under 
te the King, or of a perſon in whom the King puts confidence, or of a 
* miniſter, takes money for the. uſe of that confidence the King puts in 
„him, he baſely betrays the King, — he baſely betrays his truſt, ——- 
If the King ſold the office, it would be acting contrary to the truſt 
the conſtitution hath repoſed in him: The conſtitution does not in- 
tend the crown ſhould fell thoſe offices, to raiſe a revenue out of them. 
is it poſlible to heſitate, whether this would not be criminal in 
the Duke of Graſton contrary to his duty as aprivy counſellor 
* contrary to his duty as a miniſter — contraty to his duty as a ſub- 
ject? — His advice ſhould be free according to his judgement — It 
lis the duty of his office; he hath ſworn to it. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the chaſte Duke of Grafton certainly ſold a patent place to- 
Mr Hine for three thouſand five hundred pounds; and, for fo doing, is 
now Lord Privy Scal to the chaſte George, with whoſe piety we are per- 
petually deafened. If the houſe of commons had done their duty, and 
impeached the black Duke for this moſt infamous breach of truſt, how 
wofully muſt poor, honeſt Mansfield have been puzzled! His embar- 
raſſment would have afforded the moſt ridiculous ſcene that ever was 
exhibited, To ſave the worthy judge from this perplexity, and the no 
leis worthy Duke from impeachment, the proſecution againſt Vaughan 
was immediately dropped upon my diſcovery and publication ef the 
Duke's treachery. The ſuffering this charge to paſs, without any in- 
quiry, fixes ſhameleſs proſtitution upon the face of the houſe of com- 
mons, more ſtrongly than even the Middleſex election. Yet the 
Uicentiouſacls of the preſs is complained of : 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


{ 

3 1 1 Dec. 19. 1769. ; 

When the complaints of a brave and powerful people 
are obſerved to increaſe in proportion to the wrongs l 
they have ſuffered ; when, inſtead of finking into ; 
ſubmiſſion; they are roufed to refiſtance ; the time 


will ſoon arrive at which every inferior conſtderation } 

mult yield to the ſecurity of the Sovereign, and to T 

the general ſafety, of the ſtate. There is a moment f 

of difficulty and danger, at which flattery and falſe- p 

hood can no * eceive, and ſimplicity itſelf can 0 

no longer be miſled. Let us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let F 

us ſuppoſe a gracious, well- intentioned prince, made 0 

ſenſible at laſt of the great duty he owes to his peo- f. 

= le, and of his own diſgraceful ſituation ; that he d 
| ooks round him for aſſiſtance, and aſks for no ad- tr 
| vice but how to gratify the wifhes and ſecure the * 
happineſs of his ſubjects. In theſe circumſtances, 
| it may be matter of curious. $PECULATION to conſi- | 
; der, if an honeſt man were permitted to approach la 
a King, in what terms he would addreſs irimfelf to MI „ 
| his Sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter how W 
improbable, that the firſt prejudice againſt his un 
character is removed, that the ceremonious dit- oy 

ficulties of an audience are ſurmounted, that le yy 

feels himſelf animated by the pureſt and moſt ho- WE be: 

nourable affection to his King and country, and not 

that the great perſon whom he addreſſes has ſpirit — 

enough to bid him ſpeak freely, and underſtanding . 

cha 


enough to liſten to him with attention. Unacquaint- 
ed with the vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, but — 
not without reſpect. 50 mi 
| 8 I R, Fro 
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II. is the mis fortune of your life, and originally the. 


cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs which has at- 
tended your government, that you ſhould never have 


been acquainted with the language of truth, until you 


heard it in the complaints of your people. It 1s not, 
however, too late to correct the error of your educa- 
tion. We are ſtill inclined to make an indulgent al- 
lowance for the pernicious lefſons you received in your 
youth, and to form the moſt ſanguine hopes from the 
natural benevolence of your diſpoſition *:. We are 
far from thinking you capable of a direct, deliberate : 
purpoſe to invade thoſe original rights of your ſubjects, 
on which all their civil and political liberties depend. . 


Had it been 2 for us to entertain à ſuſpicion 
abl 


ſo diſhonourable to your character, we ſhould long 
ſince have adopted a ſtyle of remonſtrance very 
diſtant from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by our laws, That the King can do 


no wrong, is admitted without. reluctance. We 


3 ſeparate - 


The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir-apparent, . 
laid many years ago at Carlton-houſe between the -Princeſs Dowager - 


and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as groſs and palpable, as that 


which was concerted between Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarin - 
to govern Lewis the Fourteenth, and in effect to prolong his minority 
until the end of their lives. That prince had ſtrong natural parts, 
and uſed frequently to bluſh for his own ignorance and want of eduea- - 
tion, which had been wilfully neglected by his mother and her minion. . 
A little experience however ſoon ſhowed him how ſhamefully he had 


deen treated, and for what infamous purpoſes he had been kept in. ig- - 


norance. Our great Edward too, at an early period, had ſenſe enough - 
to underſtand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mo- - 
ther and the deteſted Mortimer. But, fince that time, human nature, 
we may obſerve, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may be 
chaſte, and mini--1s may be houcſt. When it was propoſed. to ſettle - 
the preſent King's houſchokl as Prince of Wales, it is well known that 


the Earl of Bute was forced into it, in direct contradiction to the late 


King's inclination. That was the ſalient point, from which all the 
miſchiefs and diſgraces of the preſent reign took life and motion 
From that moment, Lord Bute never ſuffered the Prince of Wales too 


de an inſtant out of his. fight, We necd not look farther... 


” 
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ſeparate the amiable, good-natured prince from the 
folly and treachery of his ſervants, and the private yir- 
tues of the man from the vices of his government. 
Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, I know not whe- 
ther your Majeſty's condition, or that of the Engliſh 
nation, would deſerve moſt to be lamented. I would 
mg. ca your mind for a favourable reception of truth, 
y removing every painful, offenſive idea of perſonal 
reproach. Your ſubjects, Sir, wiſh for nothing but 
that as they are reaſonable and affectionate enough to 
ſeparate your perſon from your government, ſo you, in 
your turn, ſhould diſtinguiſh een the conduct 


which becomes the permanent dignity of a King, and 
that which ſerves pr: Ges promote the 1 in- 


tereſt and miſerable ambition of a miniſter. 


You aſcended the throne with a declared, and, I 


doubt not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univerſal ſa- 
tis faction to your ſubjects. You Fund them pleaſed 


with the novelty of a young prince, whoſe counten- 


ance promiſed even more than his words ; and loyal 
to you, not only from 1 but paſſion. It was 

not a cold profeſſion of allegiance to the firſt magi- 
ſtrate; but a partial, animated attachment to a favourite 


prince, the native of their country. They did not 


wait to examine your conduct, nor to be determined 
by experience; but gave you a generous credit for the 
future bleſhngs of your reign, and paid you in ad- 
vance the deareſt ute of their affections. Such, 
Sir, was once the diſpoſition of a people, who now 
ſurround ou throne with reproaches and com- 
plaints. Do juſtice to yourſelf. Baniſh from n 
mind thoſe unworthy opinions, with which ſome 
intereſted perſons have laboured to poſſeſs ou.—Dif- 
truſt the men who tell you that the Engliſh are na- 
turally light and inconſtant—that they complain with- 
out a cauſe. Withdraw your confidence equally from 
all parties; from miniſters, favourites, and rela- 
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tions; and let there be one moment in your life, in 
which you have conſulted your own 5 
way affectedly renounced the name of Eng- 
iſhman, believe me, Sir, you were perſuaded to pay 
a very 2 compliment to one part of your ſub- 
jects, at the expence of another. While the natives 
of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, they are un- 
doubtedly entitled to protection; nor do I mean to 
condemn the policy of giving ſome encouragement. to 
the novelty of their ions for the houſe of Hanover. 
I am ready to hope for every thing from their new- 
born zeal, and from the future ſteadineſs of their al- 
legiance. But hitherto they have no claim to your fa- 
vour. To honour them with a determined predilection 
and confidence, in excluſion of your Engliſh ſubjects, 
who placed your family, and, in ſpite of treachery and 
rebellion, have ſupported it upon the throne, is a miſ- 
take too groſs even for the unſuſpecting generoſity of 
youth. In this error we ſee a capital violation of the 
moſt obvious rules of policy and prudence. We trace 
it, however, to an original bias in your education, and 
are ready to allow for your inexperience. 
To the ſame early, influence we attribute it, that 
lou have deſcended. to take a ſhare not only in the nar- 
rw views and intereſts of particular perſons, but in 
the fatal malignity of their paſſions. At your acceſ- 
fon to the throne, the whole ſyſtem of government 
was altered, not from wiſdom or deliberation, but be- 
cauſe it had been e as by your predeceſſor. A lit- 
tle perſonal motive of pique and reſentment was ſuf- 
ficient to remove the ableſt ſervants of the crown *; 
but it is not in this country, Sir, that ſuch men can 
be diſhonoured by the frowns of a King. They were 
: | difnifſed, 
One of the firſt acts of the preſent reign was to diſmiſs Mr Legge, 
becauſe he had ſome years before refuſed to yield his intereſt in Hamp- 


ſhire to a Scotchman recommended by Lord Bute, This was the rea» 
ſon publicly aſſigned by his Lordſhip. | : 5 


— erer 


diſmiſſed, but could not be diſgraced. Without enter. 
ing into a minuter diſcuſſion of the merits of the peace, 6 
ve may obſerve, in the imprudent hurry with which 
the firſt overtures from France were accepted, in the 
conduct of the negociation and terms x; the treaty, 
the ſtrongeſt marks of that precipitate ſpirit of conceſ- 
ſion with winch a certain part of your ſubjects hare 
been at all times ready to purchaſe a peace with the 
natural enemies of this country. On your part we ate 
ſatisfied that every thing was honourable and ſincere; 
and if England was fold to France, we doubt not that 
| "your Majeſty was equally betrayed. The conditions of 
| the peace were matter of grief and ſurpriſe to your 
i ſubjects, but not the immediate cauſe of their preſent 
| diſcontent. | 
| Hitherto, Sir, you have been ſacrificed to the pre- 
| judices and paſſions of others. With what firmneſs 
will you bear the mention of your own ? 
A A man, not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in the 
world, commences a formal attack upon your favourite, 
* confidering nothing but how he might beſt expoſe his 
perſon and principles to deteſtation, and the national 
character of his countrymen to contempt. The na- 
tives of that country, Sir, are as much diſtmguiſhed 
by a peculiar character, as by your Majefty's favour. 
Like another choſen people, they have been conduct- 
ed into the land of plenty, where they find themſelves 
"effeQtually marked and divided from mankind. There 
is hardly a period at which the moſt irregular charac- 
ter may not be redeemed. The miſtakes of one ſex 
find a retreat in patriotiſm, thoſe of the other in de- 
votion. Mr Wilkes brought with him into politics the 
ſame liberal ſentiments by which his private conduct 
had been directed; and ſeemed to think, that, as there 
are few exceſſes in which an Engliſh gentleman may 
not be permitted to indulge, the ſame latitude was al- 
lowed him in the choice of his political principles, and 
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in the ſpirit of maintaining them. I mean to ſtate, not 
entirely to defend, his conduct. In the earneſtneſs of 
his zeal, he ſuffered ſome unwarrantable inſinuations 
to eſcape him. He ſaid more than moderate men 
would juſtify ; but not enough to entitle him to the 
honour of your Majeſty's perſonal reſentment. 'The 
nys of Royal indignation, collected upon him, ſerved 
only to illuminate, and could not conſume. Animat- 
ed by the favour of the people on the one fide, and - 
heated by perſecution on the other, his views and ſen- 
timents changed with his fituation. Hardly ſerious at 
firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt. The coldeſt bodies warm 
with oppoſition, the hardeſt ſparkle in colliſion. There 
is a holy miſtaken zeal in politees as well as religion. 
By perſuading others, we convince ourſelves. The 
paſſions are engaged, and create a maternal affection 
in the mind, which forces us to love the cauſe for 
which we ſuffer. —lIs this. a contention. worthy, of a 
bog * Are you not ſenfible how much the meanneſs 
of the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to the ſerious dif- 
ficulties into which you have been betrayed ? The 
deſtruction of one man has. been now for many years. 
the ſole object of your government; and if there can 
be any thing {till more diſgraceful, we have ſeen, for 
ſuch an object, the utmoſt influence of the executive 
power, and every miniſterial artifice, exerted without 
ſucceſs. Nor can you ever ſucceed, unleſs he ſhould 
be imprudent enough to forfeit the protection of thoſe 
laws to which you owe your crown, or unleſs your 
mir Vers ſhould perſuade you to make it a queſtion of 
force alone, and try the whole ſtrength of government 
in oppoſition to the people. The leſſons he has receiv- 
ed from experience, will probably guard him from ſuch 
exceſs of folly; and in your Majeſty's virtues we find 
an unqueſtionable aſſurance that no illegal violence 
will be attempted. 
Far 
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Far from ſuſpecting you of ſo horrible a deſign, we 
would attribute the continued violation of the laws, 
and even this laſt enormous attack upon the vital prin- 
eiples of the conſtitution, to an ill-adviſed, unworthy, 
perſonal reſentment. From one falſe ſtep you have 

n betrayed into another; and as the cauſe was un- 
worthy of you, your miniſters were determined that 
the prudence of the execution ſhould correſpond with 
the wiſdomand dignity of thedeſign. They have reduced 
you to the neceſſity of chooſing out of a variety of diffi- 
eulties to a ſituation ſo unhappy, that you can nei- 

ther do wrong without ruin, nor right without affliction. 
Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubtedly given you 
many ſingular proofs of their abilities. Not contented 
with making Mr Wilkes a man of importance, they 
have judicioufly transferred the queltion, from the 
rights and intereſts of one man, to the moſt important 
rights and intereſts of the people; and forced your 
ſubjects, from wiſhing well to the cauſe of an indivi- 
dual, to unite with him in their own. Let them pro- 


ceed as they have begun, and your Majeſty need not | 


doubt that the cataſtrophe will do no diſhonour to the 
conduct of the piece. | 
The circumſtances to which you are reduced, will 

not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh nation. 


Undecifive qualifying meaſures will difgrace your go- 


vernment ſtill more than open violence, and, without 
ſatisfying the people, will excite their contempt. 
They have too much underſtanding and ſpirit to ac- 
t of an indirect ſatisfaction for a direct jury. 
Nothing leſs than a repeal, as formal as the reſolution 
itſelf, can heal the wound which has been given to 
the conſtitution, nor will any thing leſs be accepted. 

I ean readily believe that there is an influence ſuſi- 
cient to recal that pernicious vote. The houſe of com- 


mons undoubtedly conſider their duty to the crown 
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15-paramount. to all other obligations. To us they are 
only indebted for an accidental exiſtence, and have 
juſtly transferred their gratitude from their parents to 
their benefactors; from thoſe whogave them birth, to 
the miniſter, from whoſe benevolence they derive the 
comforts and pleaſures of their political life —who has 
taken the tendereſt care of their infancy, and relieves 
their neceſſities without offending their delicacy. But 
if it were poſſible for their integrity to be degraded to 
a condition ſo vile and abject, that, compared with it, 
the preſent eſtimation they ſtand in is a ſtate of ho- 
nour and reſpect; conſider, Sir, in what manner you 
will after wards proceed. Can you conceive that the 
people of this country will long ſubmit to be governed 
by ſo flexible a houſe of commons? It is not in the 
nature of human ſociety, that any form of govern- 
ment, in ſuch circumſtances, can long. be preſerved. 
In ours, the general contempt of the people is as fatal 
2 their deteſtation. Such, I am perſuaded, would be 
the neceſſary effect of any baſe conceſſion made by the 
preſent houſe of commons; and, as a qualifying mea- 
lure would not be accepted, it remains for you to de- 
ide whether you will, at any hazard; ſupport a ſet of 
men who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, 
or whether you will gratify the united wiſhes of the 
whole people of England by diſſolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very fincerely, that 
jou have perſonally no defign againſt the conſtitution, 
or any view inconſiſtent with the good of your ſub, 8, 
I think you cannot heſitate long upon the choice which 
it equally concerns your intereſt and your honour to 
adopt. On one fide, you hazard the affections of all 
jour Engliſh ſubjects; you relinquiſh every hope of re- 
poſe to yourſelf, and you endanger the eſtabliſhment of 
your family for ever. All this you venture for no ob- 
ect whatſoever, or for ſuch an object as it would be 
an 
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an affront to you to name. Men of ſenſe will examine 
your conduct with ſuſpicion z while thoſe who are in- 
capable of comprehending to what degree they are in- 
jured, afflict — with clamours equally inſolent and 
unmeaning. Suppoſing it poſſible that no fatal ſtrug- 
gle ſhould enſue, you determine at once to be unhap- 
Py, without the hope of a compenſation either from 


| Intereſt or ambition. If an Engliſh King be hated or- 


deſpiſed, he mu be unhappy ; and this perhaps is the 
only political truth which he ought to be convinced of 
without experiment. But if the Engliſh people ſhould 


no longer confine their reſentment to a ſubmiſlive re- 


preſentation of their wrongs ; if, following the glori- 
ous example of their anceſtors, they ſhould no longer 
appeal to the creature of the conſtitution, but to that 
high Being who gave them chem the rights of huma- 
nity, whoſe uu it were ſacrilege to ſurrender ; let 


me aſk you, Sir, upon what part of your ſubjects would 


you rely for aſſiſtance ? 


The people of Ireland have been uniformly plunder- 


ed and opprefſed. In return they give you every day 
freſh marks of their reſentment. They defpiſe the 
miſerable governor you have ſent them “, becauſe he is 
the creature of Lord Bute; nor is it from any natural 
confuſion in their ideas that they are ſo ready to con- 
found the original of a King with the diſgraceful re- 
reſentation of him. | « 

The diſtance of the Colonies would make it impoſ- 
fible for them to take an active concern in your affairs, if 
they were as well affected to your government as they 
once pretended to be to your perſon. They were ready 
enough to diſtinguiſh between you and your miniſters. 


They complained of an act of the legiſlature, but traced 


the origin of it no higher than to the ſeryants of the 


crown: 


, Viſconnt Townſhend, ſent over on the plan of being reſident go- 
_— 8 hiſtory of his ridiculous adminiſtration ſhall not be loſt te 
publi | 35 
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crown: They pleaſed themſelves with the hope that 


their Sovereign, if not favourable to their cauſe, at 
leaſt was impartial. The decifive perſonal part you 
took-againſt them, has effeQually baniſhed that firſt diſ- 
tinction from their minds *. They conſider you as 
united with your ſervants againſt America; and know 
how to diſtinguiſh the Sovereign and a venal parliament 
on one ſide, from the real ſentiments of the Engliſh 
people on the other. Looking forward to indepen- 
gence, they might poſſibly receive you for their King; 
but, if ever you retire to America, be aſſured they will 
dive you ſuch a covenant to digeſt, as the Preſbytery of 
Scotland would have been aſhamed to offer to Charles II. 
They left their native land in ſearch of freedom, and 
found it in a defart. Divided as they are into a thou- 
ſand forms of policy and religion, there is-one point in 
which they all agree :—they equally deteſt the pagean- 
try of a King, and the ſupercilious hypocriſy of a-biſhop. 
It is not then from the alienated affections of Ire- 
land or America that you can reaſonably look for aſ- 
ſiſtance; {till leſs from the people of England, who are 
actually contending for their rights, and in this great 
queſtion are parties againſt you. You are not however 
deſtitute of every appearance of ſuppert: You have 
all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and 
Tories of this country, and all Scotland without excep- 
tion. Conſidering from what family you are deſcend- 
ed, the choice of your friends has been ſingularly di- 
rected ; and truly, Sir, if you had not loſt the whis 
_ 


intere 


In the King's ſpeech of the 8th November 1768, it was declared, 
„hat the ſpirit of faction had broken out afreſh in ſome of the colo- 
„ nies, and, in one of them, proceeded to acts of violence and reſiſtance 
to the execution of the laws: that Boſton was in a ſtate of diſobe- 
« dience to all law and government, and had proceeded to meaſures 
ſubverſire of the conſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that 
, Lege a diſpefitioa to throw off their dependence on Great 

Britain,” | | 
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intereſt of England, I ſhould admire your dexterity in 
turning the hearts of your enemies. Is it poſſible for 
you to place any confidence in men, who, before they 
are faithful to you, mult renounce every opinion, and 
betray every principle, both in church and ſtate, which 
they inherit from their anceſtors, and are confirmed 
in by their education? -whoſe numbers are ſo inconſi- 
derable, that they have long fince been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which diſtinguiſh them 
as a party, and to fight under the banners of their e- 
nemies ? Their zeal begins with hypocriſy, and muſt 
conclude in treachery. At firſt they deceive ; at laſt 
| s to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your heart and un- 
derſtanding ſo biaſſed, from your earlieſt infancy, in 
their favour, that nothing leſs than your owvn misfor- 
tunes can undeceive you. You will not accept of the 
uniform experience of your anceſtors ; and, when once 
à man is determined to believe, the very abſurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith. A bigotted 
underſtanding can draw a proof of attachment to 
the houſe of Hanover from a notorious zeal for the 
Houſe of Stuart, 'and find- an earneſt of future loyalty 
in former rebelhons. Appearances are, however, in 
their favour ; ſo ſtrongly, indeed, that one would think 
they had forgotten that you are their lawful King, and 
Had miſtaken you for a pretender to the crown. Let it 
He admitted then that the Scotch are as fincere in their 
preſent profeſſions as if you were in reality not an 
Engliſhman, but a Briton of the North. You would 
not be the firſt prince, of their native country, againſt 
whom they have rebelled, nor the firſt whom they 
have baſely betrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or 
Has your favourite concealed from you that part of our 
hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles (and he too had 


Private virtues) fled from the open, avowed indig- 
| nation 


nation of his Engliſh ſubjeQs, and ſurrendered him 
ſelf at diſcretion to the good faith of his own coun-- 
tymen. Without looking for ſupport in their affec- 
tions as ſubjects, he applied only to their honour as 
centlemen for protection. They received him as they 
would your Majeſty, with bows, and ſmiles, and falſe- 
hood, and kept him until they had ſettled their bar- 
gain with the Engliſh parliament; then baſely ſold 
their native king to the vengeance of his enemies.“ 
This, Sir, was not the act of a few traitors; but the 
deliberate treachery of a Scotch parliament, repreſent-- 
ing the nation. A wiſe prince might draw from it 
two leſſons of equal utility to himſelf. On one fide, 
he might learn to dread the undiſguiſed reſentment f 
2 generous people, who dare openly aſſert their rights, 
and who in a juſt cauſe are ready. to meet their Sove- 
reign in the field. On the other fide, he would be 
e to apprehend ſomething far more formidable; 
: fawning treachery, againſt which no prudence carr” 
guard, no courage can defend. The infidious ſmile - 
pow the cheek would warn him of the canker in the 
cart. | | 

From the uſes to which one part of the army has 
been too frequently applied, you have ſome reaſon to 
expect that there are no ſervices they would refuſe. 
Here too we trace the partiality of your underſtand- 
ng. You take the ſenſe of the army from the con- 
duct of the guards, with the ſame juſtice with which 
jou collect the ſenſe of the people from the repreſen«- 
tations of the miniſtry. Your marching regiments, 
Sir, will not make the guards their example either as 
loldiers or ſubjects. They feel and reſent, as they 
ought to do, that invariable, undiſtinguiſhing favour 
with which the guards are treated“; while thoſe gal- 

| | Q 2 5 R Lad: 
The number of commiſſioned officers in the guards are to the 


warching regiments as one to eleven; the number of regiments given 
to the guards, compared with thoſe givea to the line, is about three to 
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lant troops, whom every hazardous, every laborious 
ſervice is rmed, are left to periſh in garriſons a- 


broad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected and for- 
gotten. If they had no ſenſe of the great original du- 
ty they owe their country, their reſentment would o- 
perate like patriotiſm, and leave cauſe to be de- 
fended by thoſe to whom you . have laviſhed the re- 
wards and honours of their profeſſion. The Prætorian 
Bands, enervated and debauched as they were, had 
ſtill ſtrength enough to awe the Roman populace : but 
when the diſtant legions took the alarm, they marched 
to Rome and gave away the empire. 
Ou this fide then, whichever way you turn your 
eyes, ou ſee nothing but perplexity and diſtreſs. You 
may determine to ſupport the miniſtry who have 
reduced your affairs to this deplorable ſituation: you may 
ſhelter yourfelf under the forms of a parliament, and 
fet your peopte at deſiance. But be affured, Sir, that 
ſuch a reſolution would-be as imprudent as it would be 
dees. If it did not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſh- 
ment, it would rob you of your peace of mind for ever. 
On the other, how different is the proſpect] How 
eaſy, how fafe and honourable, is the path before you 
The Engliſh nation declare they are groſsly injured by 
their repreſentatives, and ſolicit your Majeſty to exert 
your lawful prerogative, and give them an opportuni- 
ty of recalling a truſt which they find has been ſcanda- 
loufly-abuſed. You are not to be told that the power 
of the houſe of commons is not original, but delegat- 
ed to them for the welfare of the people, from _ 


one at a moderate computation ; eonſequently the partiality in favour 
of the guards is as thirty-three to one. 80 much ſor the officers. — 
The private men have four pence a day to ſubſiſt on, and five hundred 
laities if they deſert. Under this puniſhment, they frequently expire. 
With theſe cncouragements, it is ſuppoſed, they may be depended u- 
on, whenever a certain perſon thinks it neceſſary to butcher his /e//o3;- 


Jobjats. 
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fey receiyed it. A queſtion of right ariſes between 
the conſtituent and the repreſentative body. By what 
authority ſhall it be decided? Will your Majeſty in- 
terfere in a queſtion in which you have properly no 
immediate concern ? At would be a ſtep equally odious 
and unneceſſary. Shall the Lords be called upon to 
determine the rights and privileges of the commons ? 
They cannot do it without a flagrant breach of the 
conſtitution. Or will you refer it to the 2 2— 
They have often told your anceſtors, that law of 
arliament is above them. What part then remains, 
- to leave it to the people to determine for them- - 
ſelves? They alone are injured; and ſince there is 
no ſuperior power to which the cauſe can be referred, 
they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious. argu- 
ment upon a ſubject already ſo diſcuſſed, that inſpira- 
ton could hardly throw a new light upon it. There 
xe, however, two points of view in which it particu- 
arly imports your Majeſty to conſider the late pro- 
ccedings of the houſe of commons. depriving a 
lubje&t of his birthright, they have attributed to their 
own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole le- 
ziſlature; and, though perhaps not with the ſame mo- 
tres, have ſtrictly followed the example of the long 
| parhament, which firſt declared the regal office uſe- 
ſs, and ſoon after, with as little ceremony, diffolved- 
the houſe of lords. The ſame pretended power, which - 
robs an Engliſh ſubject of his birthright, may rob an 
Engliſh King of his. crown.. In another view, the re- - 
olution- of the houfe of commons, apparently not ſo 
dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarming to 
Pur people. Not contented with diveſting one man 
of his right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right - 
0 ancther. They have ſet aſide a return as illegal, 
mthout daring to cenſure thoſe officers, who were 
Riticularly appriſed of Mr Wilkes's incapacity, not: 
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only by the declaration of the houſe, but expreſsly by 
the wit directed to them, and who nevertheleſs re. 
turned him as duly elected. They have rejected the 
majorifÞ* of votes, the only criterion by which our 
laws judge of the ſenſe” of the people; they have 
transferred the right of election from the collective to 
the repreſentative body; and by theſe acts, taken ſe- 
parately or together, they have effentially altered the 
conſtitution of the houſe of commons. Verſed, as 
your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the Engliſh hiſtory, it 
cannot eaſily eſcape you, how much it is your intereſl, 
as well as your duty, to prevent one of the three eſtate; 
from encroaching upon the province of the other two, 
or aſſuming the authority of them all. When once 


they have departed from the great conſtitutional line, 


by which all their proceedings ſhould be directed, who 
will . anſwer for their future moderation? Or what 
aſſurance will they give you, that, when they have 
trampled upon their equals, they will ſubmit to a ſu- 
perior? Your Majeſty may learn hereafter, how 
nearly the ſlave and tyrant are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the reſt, 
admit the abandoned profligacy: of the preſent houſe 
of commons, but: oppoſe their diſſolution upon an o- 
pinion, I confeſs, not very unwarrantable, that their 
ſucceſſors will be equally at the diſpoſal of the treaſu- 
y. I cannot perſuade myſelf that the nation wil 


have profited ſo little by experience. But if that o- 


pinion were well ſounded, you might then gratify our 
— an eaſy rate, and appeaſe the preſent clamour 
againſt your government, without oſfering any mate- 
rial injury to the favourite cauſe of corruption. 

Tou have ſtill an honourable part to act. The 4. 


fections of res _—_— may ſtill be -recoyered. But 


before you ſubdue ir hearts, you muſt gain a noble 
victory over your own. Diſcard thoſe little, perſona! 


reſcnt- 
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reſentments, which have too long directed your pub- 
tic conduct. Pardon this man the remainder of his 
puniſhment ; and if reſentment ſtill prevails, make it, 
what it ſhould have been long ſince, an act, not of 
mercy, but of contempt. He will ſoon fall back into 
his natural ſtation,—a filent ſenator, and hardly ſup- 
porting the weekly eloquence of a hg 44 The. 
gentle breath of peace would leave him on the ſurface, 
neglected and unremoved. It is only the tempeſt that 
lifts him from his place. 
Without conſulting your miniſter, call together your 
whole council. Let it appear to the public, that you. 
can determine and act for yourſelf. Come forward to 
your people. Lay aſide the wretched formalities of a 
King; and ſpeak to your ſubjects with the ſpirit of a 
man, and in the language of a gentleman. Tell them 
you have been fatally deceived. The acknowledgment, 
will be no diſgrace, but rather an honour, to your un- 
derſtanding. Tell them you are determined to rẽmove 
every cauſe of complaint againſt your government; 
that you will give your confidence to no man, who 
does not poſſeſs the confidence of, your ſubjects; and 
leave it to themſelves to determine, by their conduct 
at a future election, whether or no it be in reality the 
general ſenſe of the nation, that their rights have been 
_ arbitrarily invaded. by the preſent houſe of commons, 
and the conſtitution 3 They will then do juſ- 
tice to their repreſentatives and to themſelves. 
Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtyle they are con- 
veyed in, may be offenſive, perhaps, becauſe they are 
new to you. Accuſtomed to the language of courtiers, 
you meaſure their affeQions by the vehemence of their 
expreſhonsz and when they only praiſe you:indirectly, 
you admire their ſincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you, Sir, wha 
tell you that you have many friends. whoſe affeQtions 
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are founded upon a principle of perſonal attachment. 


The firſt foundation of friendſhip is not the power of 
conferring benefits, hut the equality with which they 
are received and may be returned. The fortune which 
made you a King, forbade you to have a friend. It is 


a law of nature which cannot be violated with impu- 


nity. The miſtaken prince, who looks for friendſhip, 


Will find a favourite, and in that favourite the ruin of 


his affairs. . 
The people of England are loyal to tlie houſe of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family to 
another, but from a conviction that the eſtabliſhment 
of that family was neceflary to the ſupport of their 
eivil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle 
of allegiance equally ſolid and rational ;—fit Eo Eng- 
kſhmen to adopt, and well worthy of your Majeſty's 
agement. We cannot long be deluded by no- 
minal diſt inctions. The name of Stuart, of iticlf is 
only contemptible; — armed with the Sovereign autho- 
rity, their principles are formidable. The Prince, who 
umitates their conduct, ſhould be warned by their ex- 
ample; and, while he plumes himſelf upon the ſecurity 
of his title to the crown, ſhould remember, that, as it 
was acquired by one revolution, it may be loſt by ano- 


LETTER XXXVI . 
ro His GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


Mr Lonp, _ Fas. 14. 1770. 
TF I were perſonally your enemy, I might pity and 
4 forgive you. You have every claim to compal- 
fron, that can ariſe from miſery and diſtreſs, The 
condition you are reduced to, would diſarm a pri- 
vate enemy of his reſentment, and leave no conſo- 


lation. to the moſt vindictive ſpirit; but. that ſuch 
an 


— 


— 
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an object as you are would diſgrace the dignity of re- 
yenge. But in the relation you have borne to this 
country, you have no title to indulgence; and if I had 
followed the dictates of my own opinion, I never 
ould have allowed you the reſpite of a moment. In 
your public character, you have injured every ſubject 
of the empire; and though an individual is not au- 
thoriſed to forgive the injuries done to ſociety, he is 
called upon to aſſert his ſeparate ſhare in the public 
reſentment. I ſubmitted however to the judgment 
of men, more moderate, perhaps more candid, than 
myſelf. For my own part, I do not pretend to un- 
derſtand thoſe prudent forms of decorum, thoſe gen- 
tle rules of diſcretion, which ſome men endeavour to 
unite with the conduct of the greateſt and moſt haz- 
ardous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an honour- 
able cauſe, I would take a deciſive part.— I ſhould 
ſcorn to provide for a future retreat, or to keep terms 
with a man who preſerves no meaſures with the pub- 
lic. Neither the abject ſubmiſſion of deſerting his 
poſt in the hour of danger, nor even the“ facred 
ſhield of cowardice, ſhould protect him. I would 
purſue him through- life, and try the laſt, exertion of 
my abilities to preſerve the periſhable infamy of his 


name, and make it immortal. 


What then, my Lord ? Is this the event of all the bo = 


lacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patrovagey > © 
and to your own unfortunate ambition ? Was it 
this you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips,—the 


warmeſt connections of your youth, and all thoſe IT 


honourable engagements, by which you once folicit- 
ed, and might have acquired, the eſteem of your 


country? Have you ſecured no recompence for ſuch . 


a waſte of honour ?—Unhappy man ! what party will 
receive the common deſerter of all parties? With- 
| _ out 


2 tremnere timore. Every coward pretends to be pla- 


o 


irren 


out a elient to flatter, without a friend to conſole you, 
and with only one companion from the honeſt houſe 
of Bloomſbury, you muſt now retire into a dreadful 
ſolitude. At the moſt active period of life, you muſt 
quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal yourſelf from the 
world, if you would hope to ſave the wretched re- 
mains of a ruined reputation. 'The vices operate like 
„ BET on diſeaſe before its time, and in the prime 
0 * leave the character broken and exhauſted. 
Yet your conduct has been myſterious, as well as 
contemptible. Where is now that firmneſs, or obſti- 
nacy, fo long boaſted of by your friends, and acknow- 
ledged by your enemies? We were taught to expect, 
that you would not leave the ruin of this country to 
be completed by other hands, but were determined ei- 
| ther to gain a deciſive victory over the conſtitution, or 
to periſh bravely at leaſt behind the laſt dike of the 
YE = at, Heat ou knew the danger, and might haye 
been | ns for it. You took ſufficient time to * 
paare for a meeting with your parliament, to confirm 
die e Teeny of your dependants, and to ſug- 
geeſt to your Sovereign a language ſuited to his dignity 
| + atleaſt, if not to his benevolence and wiſdom. Yet 
| .. while the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious 
expectation upon one great point, you meanly evad- 
ee the queſtion, and, inſtead of the explicit firmnels 
and deciſion of a King, gave us nothing but the miſe- 
x of a ruined ? grazier, and the whining piety of 2 
Methodiſt. We had reaſon to expect, that notice would 
| ©» haye been taken of the petitions which the King had re- 
. ceived from the Engliſh nation; and although I can con. 
cCebeive ſome perſonal motives for not yielding to them, 
can find none, in common prudence or decency, for 
treating them with contempt. Be aſſured, my Lord, the 


Engliſh people will not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy 
1 treatment: 


There was ſomething wonderfully pathetic in the mention of the 
horned cattle. | | ; ” 
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treatment: — they had a right to be heard; and their 
etitions, if not granted, deſerved to be conſidered. 
hatever be the real views and doctrine of a court, the 
Sovereign ſhould be taught to preſerve ſome forms of 
attention to his ſubjects; and, if he will not redreſs 
| their grievances, not to make them a topic of jeſt and 
mockery among lords and ladies of the bed-chamber. 
Injuries may be atoned for, and forgiven ; but inſults 
admit of no compenſation. They degrade the mind in 
its own eſteem, and force it to recover its level by re- 
venge. This neglect of the petitions was however a 
part of your original plan of government; nor will any 
| conſequences it has produced account for your deſert- 
ing your Sovereign, in the midſt of that diſtreſs in 
which you and your * new friends had involved him. 
One would think, my Lord, you might have taken this 
ſpirited reſolution before you had diffolved the laſt of 
thoſe early connections, which once, even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth ;—before you had 
obliged Lord Granby to quit a ſervice he was attached 
to; before you had diſcarded one chancellor, and kil- 
led another. To what an abject condition have you 
laboured to reduce the beſt of princes, when the unhap- 
py man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal inſtance and 
ſolicitation as never can be fairly employed againſt a 
ſubject, feels himſelf degraded by his compliance, and 


was a man of ſpirit, for he had a quick ſenſe of ſhame, * 
and death has redeemed his character. I know your 
Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon this e- 
rent 3 but there is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite 
callous to the touch of humanity, to which it ought to 
be a dreadful lefſon for ever +. 


Now, 


* The Bedford party. + | 3 
The moſt ſecret particulars of this deteſtable tranſaction ſhall, 
i in 


is unable to ſurvive the diſgraceful honours which hies? 
gracious Sovereign had-compelled him to accept ? He 


m * 
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* 


** 


Padviſeable to abandon, your royal maſter. When. 


- never been adhered to. At 


. office, not for want of abilities, not for want of inte- 


and mockery; the practice is oppreſſion. You have 
| . Jaboured then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob 
pour maſter of the only plauſible anſwer that ever ws 
given in defence of his government,—of the opinion 


and integrity.—The Duke of Bedford was more mo- 


derate than your Grace. He only forced his maſter to 
violate a ſolemn promiſe made to an individual *. But 


vice to every political, every moral 1 


of man they have to deal with, 
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Now, my Lord, let us conſider the ſituation to which 
have conducted, and in which you have thought 


ever the le have complained, and nothing better 
could be ſaid in defence of the meaſures of government, 
it has been the faſhion to anſwer us, though not very 
fairly, with an 42 to the private virtues of your 
Sovereign. Has he not, to relieve the people, ſur. 
< rendered a conſiderable part of his revenue ?—Ha 
< he not made the judges independent, by fixing then 
,in their places for life?“ —My Lord, we acknow- 
ledge the gracious principle which gave birth to theſe 
conceſſions, and have ROT to regret but that it has 

e end of ſeven years, we 
are loaded with a debt of above five hundred thouſand 
pounds upon the civil liſt ; and we now ſee the Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain nically forced out of his 


Fag. or of attention to his duty, but for delivering 
is opinion in parliament, upon the greateſt 
conſtitutional queſtion at has ariſen ſince the revolu- 
tion.—We care not to whoſe priyate virtues you ap- 
peal :—the theory of ſuch a government is falſehood 


which the people had conceived of his perſonal honour 


you, my Lord, have ſucceſsfully extended your ad- 


in due time, be given to the public. The people ſhall know what kit 


* Mr Stuart Mackenzie. 
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that could bind either the magiſtrate or the man. The 


condition of a King is often —— but it required 
your Goes: inter an make it contemptible.— Lou 
will — 


eee oem ee 


per mar of them * ures, 


particularly that of che Earl of Sandwich, What a'pi- 
ty it is, that, 1 crore dl ſhould 
5 


— — i696 no 
— ee e 
ter could juſtify a man ſpirit — : 
re e important. It is 
e 8 If you will not ſpeak 
out, the public have a right to judge from a 
„ yu ve, a 
ed from your | 
ect to defend; or that 
tion of the Ring g's affairs no 3 


bee. 


— . your 
You with betra the ee. conclude 
vu 8 the Tlag 1 


Mr Bradſhaw declares, Ln of your ca was ever foil 
uſed as himſelf. oats an you have . 


for his family *, he'was-entitled to it by the houſe he 
Rees in. The ſucceſſor of one Chancellor might well 


to be the rival of another. It is the breach of 


private friendſhip which touches Mr Bradſhaw; and to 
ap the truth, when a man of his rank and abilities had 
n ſo active a part in your affairs, he ought not to 
have been let down at 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr 
Onſlow, and Governor 
. ee haye rather more reaſon to complain 
dſhaw. Theſe are men, my Lord, whoſe 
friendſhip ot bor ſhould have adhered to on the ſame prin- 
iple on w ich you deſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord 
Lord Camden, and the Duke of — 
We ean eaſily aceount for your violatin =_ en 
ments with men of honour; but why 
tray your natural connections ? Why — oy 
From Lord are my Lord Gower, and Mr Rigby, or 
leave the-three worthy gentlemen above-mentioned to 


5 mift 1 ith all the faſhionable indul- 


gence of the times, this country does not abound in 
characters like theirs; and you may fin it a very diff- 
eult mattet᷑ to recruit the black of your friends. 
The recollection of the royal patent you ſold to 
Ame ce, me to hy” a” Vord in defence of 
r e a 
26 hs aGas 6b gol per annum, infired boils 4 5 po 

was tog cunning to truſt to Iriſh ſecurity), for the lives of 
Foce re all is on. er. who a very few years 280 


N | * d afterwards exalted to a petty 
2 . ie be ry (as fooh as he was appointed 

SAG to the Treaty) 10 take that gent houſe in Lincoln's Inn- 
Feli n which the Earl of Northlygton had refided while he ut 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to the penſion, Lord North 
very ſolemnly aſſured the houſe of commons; that no penſion was erer 
cl deſerved as Mr Bradſhaw's—N, B. Lord Camden and Sir Jef 


—— ry — Ar- 
Marks, who. — two thouſan 8 yar 
n the lh clita om a which is fact receives leſs Pk than Mr 


1 * 


with a miſerable penſion of 


were equally enga- 


1 r Mo. th 
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1 man whom you have taken the moſt diſhonourable 
means to injure. I do not refer to the ſham proſecution 
which you carried on againſt him. On that ground; 
doubt not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold 
recrimination, and ſet you at defiance. The injury 

ou had done him, affects his moral character. You 
new that the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a place, 
which has heretofore been ſold under a decree” of the 
court of Chancery, however imprudent in his ſituation, 
would no way tend to cover him with that ſort of 


ęnilt which you withed to fix upon him in the eyes of 


the world. You laboured then, by every ſpecies of 
falſe ſuggeſtion, and even by publiſhing counterfeit 
letters, to have it underſtood that he Pad propoſed 
terms of accommodation to you, and had offered to 
abandon his principles, his party, and his friends. 
You conſulted. your own breaſt for a character. of con- 
ſummate treachery, and gave it to the public for that 
of Mr Vaughan. I think myſelf obliged to do this 
juſtice to an injured man, becauſe I was deceived by 
the appearances thrown out by your Grace, and have 
frequently. ſpoken of bis condulh with indignation. If 
he really be, what I think him, honeſt; though miſta- 
ken, he will be happy in recovering his reputation, 
though at the expence of his underſtanding. Here, I 
ſee, che matter is likely to reſt. Your Grace is afraid 
to carry on the * Mr Hine keeps quiet 
poſſeſſion of his purchaſe; and Governor Burgoyne, 
reheved from the apprehenſion of re funding the mo- 
ney, fits down, for the remainder of his life, Ixr aM Os 
r 1299 owed oo Teri] 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave 
of you for ever. Tou are no longer that reſolute 


miniſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt vio- 
lent meaſures; who compenſated for the want of 
good and great qualities, by a braye determination 
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(which ſome people admired and relied on) to main. 
tain himſelf. — them. The reputation of obſti- 
nacy and perſeverance might have ſupplied the place 
8 all the NN virtues. Lou have now added the 

character, and meanly confeſſed 
les ur you * itute of the common ſpirit of a man. 


Retire then, my Lord, and hide your blufhes from 


the world; for, with ach, a load of ſhame, even 
BLACE may change its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, 
in the ſolitary hours of domeſtic enjoyment, may ſtill 
find topics of conſolation. You may find it in the 
memory of violated friendſhip z in the afflictions of an 
accompliſhed prince, whom you have diſgraced and 
deſerted ; _— in the agitations of a- great country, 
l N. e counſels, to the brink of deſtruction. 
of miniſterial firmneſs is nqw transferred 

to TP North. He tells us ſo.himſelf, with the ple- 
nitude of the ore rotundo * ; and I am ready enough to 
believe, that, while he can | keep his place, ns will not 
ealily be perſuaded to reſign it. Your Grace was the 
frm miniſter of yeſterday ; Lord North is the firm 
miniſter of to- day. To- morrow, perhaps, his Majeſ- 
8 in his wiſdom, may give us a rival for you both. 
ou are too well acquainted with the temper of your 
f. Comme. I wrnany bs 
to govern coun we may be» 
—— fame, they have ak him their ſupe - 
already. His Majeſty is indeed too gracious 
2 ult his 10 bjects, by chooſing. his firſt miniſter 
the — of the Duke of Bedford. 


That That oor? have been too groſs an outrage. to the 
9 ator Their purpoſe, however, is e- 
wy wered by puſbing 


ward this unhappy 
INE, it" to: hear the n . 


vs FUr _ - -wy 


ſures which they in reality direct. Without immedi- 
ately appearing to govern, they poſſeſs the power and 
diſtribute the emoluments of government as they think 
proper. They ſtill adhere to the ſpirit of that caleula- 
tion which made Mr Luttrell repreſentative of Middle- 
ſex. Far from regreting your retreat, they aſſure us 
very gravely, that it inereaſes the real ſtrength of the 
miniſtry. According to this way of reaſoning, they 
will probably grow ſtronger, and more flouriſhing, eve- 
ry hour they exiſt; for I'think there is hardly a day 
paſſes in which ſome one or other of his Majeity's ſer- 
vants does not leave them to improve by the loſs of his 
aſſiſtance. But, alas! their countenances ſpeak a dif- 
ferent language. When the members drop off, the 
main body cannot be inſenſible of its approaching diſ- 
ſolution. Even the violence of their proceedings is a 
ſignal of deſpair. Like broken tenants, who have had 
warning to quit the premiſes, they curſe their landlord, 
deſtroy the fixtures, throw every thing into confuſion, 
and care not what miſchief they do the eſtate, 
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] BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent a- 
bout the intereſts of this country, who will not rea- 
dily confefs that the ſituation to which we are now r 
duced; whether it has ariſen from the violence of fac 
tion, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, juſtifies 
the moft melancholy apprehenſions, and calls for the 
exertion of whatever wiſdom or vigour is left among 

us. The King's anſwer to the remonſtrance of the cit. 
of London, and the meaſures ſince adopted by the mi- 
niſtry, amount to a plain — that the principle, 
3 on 


on which Mr Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of com- 
mons, is to be ſupported in all, its. conſequences, and 
carried to its utmoſt extent. The ſame ſpirit, which 
violated the freedom of election, now invades the de- 
claration and bills of rights, and threatens to puniſh the 
ſubject for exerciling a privilege, hitherto undiſputed, 
of petitioning the crown. The grievances of the peo- 


ple are ag d by infults.; their complaints not 
merely difre but checked by authority; and 


every one of thoſe acts, againſt which they remonſtrat- 


I. ed, confirmed by the King's deciſive approbation. At 


ſuch a moment, no honeſt man wilt remain filent or 
inactive. However diſtinguiſhed by rank or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are equal. As we are 
Engliſnmen, the leaſt conſiderable man among us has 
an intereſt equal to the proudeſt nobleman, in the laws 
and conſtitution. of this country, and is equally called 
upon to make 2, generous contribution in ſupport of 
 themz—whether it be the heart to conceive, the un- 
derſtanding to direct, or the hand ta execute. It is a 
common cauſe, in which we are all intereſted, in which 
we ſhould all be engaged. The man who deſerts it at 
this alarming eriſis, is an ememy to his country, and, 
what I think of infinitely leſs importance, a traitor to 
his Sovereign. The ſubſect, who's truly loyal to the 
chief magiſtrate, will neither adviſe nor fubmit to arbi- 
trary meaſures. Fhe city of London hath given an ex- 
ample, which, I doubt not, will be followed by the 
whole kingdom. The noble ſpirit of the metropolis is 
the life-blood-ofithe ſtate, collected at the heart: from 
that point it circulates, with health and vigour, through 
every artery of the conſtitution. The time is come, 
when the body of the Engliſh people muſt affert their 
on cauſe: conſcious of their ſtrength, and animated 
by a ſenſe of their duty, they will not ſurrender their 
irthright to miniſters, parliaments, or kings. ; 
| i 7; #56 '$ x *. 1 A air 'The | 
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Tze city of London have expreſſed their ſentiments 
nd with freedom and firmneſs; they bave ſpoken truth 
ch Wl boldly; and, in whatever light their remonſtrance may 
le- be repreſented by courtiers, I ' defy the moſt - ſubtle 
he lawyer in this country to. point out a ſingle inſtance 
ed, in which they have exceeded the truth. Even that 
20 aſſertion; which we are told is moſt - offenfive to par- 
not lament, in the theory of the Engliſh - conſtitution, is 
nd ſtrictly true. If any part of the repreſentative. body 
at- be not choſen lay the people, that part vitiates and cor» 
At rupts the whole. If there be a defect in the repre- 
ot ſentation of the people, that power, which alone is 
ty, equal to the making of the laws in this country, is not 
are complete, and the acts of parliament. under that cir- 
has eumſtance are not the acts of a pure and entire legi- 
rs ſlature. I ſpeak of the theory of our conſtitution ; and 
led whatever diſficulties or inconveniences may attend the 
t of practice, I am ready to maintain, that as far as the 


un- fa deviates from the principle, ſo far the practice is 
is a vitious and corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſ- 
wich ed upon any other part of the remonſtrance. That 
it at the principle on which the Middleſex election was de- 
nd, termined, is more pernicious in its effects than either 
r to the levying of ſhip-money by Charles I. or the fuſpend- 
the ing power aſſumed by his fon, will hardly be difput-- 
ubi- ed by any man who underſtands or wiſhes well to the 
ex- Engliſh conftitution.. It is not an act of open violence 
the done by the King, or any direct or palpable breach of 
js is he laws attempted by his miniſter, that can ever en- 
rom danger the liberties of this country. Againſt ſuch a 

ugh King or miniſter the people would immediately take 
2me, the alarm, and all parties unite to oppoſe. him. 
their The laws may be groſsly violated in particular inſtan- 
ces, without, any direct attack upon the whole ſyſtem. 


Facts of that kind ſtand alone; they are attributed to 
neceſſity, not defended by principle.” We can never 
be really in danger, until the forms of parliament are 


made 
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made uſe of to deſtroy the ſubſtance'of our civil and 
political liberties z—until parliament itſelf betrays it; 
truſt, by contributing to eſtabliſh new phinciples of 
government, and employing the very weapons com- 
mitted to ĩt oy the collective bady, to Rab the con- 
Ane. | 
As for the terms of che remonſtrance, 1 Peerume 
it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs Bone 
Aide a gentleman-uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for com- 
pliments. Our gracious King indeed is abundantly ei- 
— to himſelf. Inſtead of an anſwer to a ee his 
3 4 graciouſly 2 his own panegyric; 
nfeſs, that, as far as his perſonal behaviour, 
or the royal purity of: his intentions, is concerned, 
the truth of thoſe declarations, which the miniſter his 
drawn up for his maſter, cannot decently be diſputed. 
In every other reſpect, I affirm, that 4 are abſo- 
lutely unſupported either in argument or fact. I muſt 
add too, that ſuppoting the ſpeech were otherwiſe un- 
exceptionable, it is not a direct anſwer to the petition 
of the 2 His Majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that he is 
alwa dy to receive the "requeſts of is ſubjects: 
yet th th — were twice ſent back with an excuſe; 
and it was certainly debated in council, whether or no 
the magiſtrates of the city of London ſhould be admit- 
ted to an audience. Whether the remonſtrance be or 
be not injurious to parliament, is the very queſtion 
between the parliament and the people; and fuch a 
ueſtion as cannot be decided by the  affertion of 1 
third party, however reſpectable. That the petition- 
a for a diſſolution of parliament is irreconcileable 
with the principles of the conſtitution, is a” new doc- 
trine. His Majeſty perhaps has not been informed, 
that the ball commons themſelves have, by a for- 
mal reſolution, admitted it to be the right of the 
His Majeſty proceeds to aſſure us, tint 


he made the — the rule of * 9 
oy a 


* 
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Was it in ordering or permitting his miniſters to ap- 


prehend Mr Wilkes by a general warrant — Was it 
in ſuffering his miniſters to revive. the obſolete maxim 
of nullum tempus to rob the Duke of Portland of his 
property, and thereby give a deciſive turn to a county 
leon Was it in erecting a chamber confultation of 
ſurgeons, with authority to examine into and ſuperſede 
the legal verdiCt of a jury ? Or did his Majeſty conſult 
the laws of this country, when he permitted his ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to declare, that, whenever the civil ma- 
i\vate is trifled with, a military force muſt be ſent 
an; without the delay of a moment, and effectually em- 
ployed? or was it in the barbarous exactneſs with 
which this illegal, inhuman doctrine was carried into 
execution ?—Tt his Majeſty had recollected theſe facts, 
| think he would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any re- 
ference to the meaſures of his government, that he had 
made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk of 
h the affect ions, or relying on the ſupport, of 
is ſubjects, while he continues to act upon theſe prin- 
ciples, is indeed paying a compliment to their loyalty, 
which I hope they 1 too much ſpirit and under- 
ſtanding de deve... iris an hoo 
His Majeſty, we axe told, is not only punctual in 
the performance of his own duty, but careful not to 
aſſume any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution has 
placed in other hands. Admitting this laſt aſſertion to 
be ſtrictly true, it is no way to the purpoſe. The ci- 
ty of London have not deſired the King to aſſume; a 
power placed in other hands. If they had, I ſhould 
ope to ſee the perſon, who dared to preſent ſuch a 
petition, immediately impeached. They ſolicit their 
Sovereign to exert that conſtitutional authority, which 
the laws have veſted in him, for the benefit of his ſub- 
1 They call upon him to make uſe of his law- 
ul prerogative in a caſe, which our laws evident. 
if ſuppoſed might happen, ſince they have Ferie 
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for it by truſting the Sovereign with a diſcretionary 
power to diſſolve the parliament. This requeſt will,! 
am confident, be ſupported by remonſtrances from al 
parts of the kingdom. His Majeſty will find at laſt, 
that this is the ſenſe of his people; and that it is not 
his intereſt to ſupport either miniſtry or parliament, at 
the hazard of a breach with the collective body of his 
ſubjects, —That he is the King of a free people, is in- 
deed his greateſt glory. That he may long continue 
the King of a free people, is the ſecond with that ani- 
mates my heart. The firſt is, THAT TRE PEC+ LE 


MAY BE FREE *, LE PUNTUS. 
4 LETTER XXXVIL.. 


5 ba my laſt letter, I offered you my opinion of the 


wiſh it to be underſtood that his Majeſty had in effect 
no more concern in the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than 


Sir James Hodges had in the remonſtrance; and that 


as Sir: James, in virtue of his office,. was obliged to 
ow the ſentiments of the people, his Majeſty might 
ink himſelf: bound, by. the ſame official obligation, 


to give a graceful utterance. to the ſentiments of his 


miniſter. The cold formality of a well-repeated 
„JJC%%%%G !( % leſan; 
* When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the Lord Mayor, &c. 
had the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty's hand; after which, as they ve? 
-withdrawivg, bis Majeſty inſtantly turned round to his courticts, 4:4 
Vero fiddled, while Rome was burning, Joux Honxe, 
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leſſon, is widely diſtant from the animated expreſſion of 

This. diſtinction, however, is only true with reſpect 
to the meaſure itſelf, The conſequences of it reach 
beyond the miniſter, and materially affect his Majeſ- 
ty's honour. In their own nature they are formidable 
enough to alarm a man of prudence, and diſgraceful 
enough to afflict a man of ſpirit. ., A ſubject, whoſe 
incere attachment to his Majeſty's perſon, and family 
is founded upon rational principles, will not, in the 
preſent 1 be ſcrupulous of alarming, or 
even of afflicting, his Sovereign. I know there is an- 
other ſort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty has had 
plentiful experience. When the loyalty of Tories, 
Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has once taken poſſeſſion 
of an unhappy Prince, it ſeldom leaves him without 
accompliſhing his deſtruction. When the poiſon of 
their doctrines have tainted the natural benevolence of 


his diſpoſition, when their inſidious counſels have cor- 


rupted the famina of his government, what antidote 


can reſtore him to his political health and honour, but 


the firm ſincerity of his . 5 

It has not been uſual in this country, at leaſt ſince 
the days of Charles I. to ſee the Sovereign perſonally 
at variance, or engaged in a direct altereation with his 
ſubjects. Acts of grace and indulgence are view aps 
Paint to him, and ſhould. conſtantly be perform» 
ed by himſelf. He never ſhould appear but in an a- 
miable light to his ſubjects. Even in France, as long 
as any ideas of a limited monarchy were thought 
worth preſerving, it was a maxim, that no man 
hould leave the royal, preſence diſcontented. They 
have. loſt or renounced the moderate principles of 
their government; and now when their parliaments 
renture to remonſtrate, the tyrant comes forward, and 


uſwers abſolutely for himſelf. The ſpirit of their 


preſent 


* 
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prefent it conſtitution requires that the King ſhould he 
cared : and the principle, I believe, is tolerably ſup. 


ported by the fact. But, in our political ſyſtem, the 


y is at variance with the practice; for the King 
fhould be beloved: meaſures of greater ſeverity may, 


indeed, in ſome circumſtances, be neceſſary ; but the 


miniſter who adviſes, ſhould take the execution and 
odium of them entirely upon himſelf. '' He not only 
betrays his maſter, but violates the ſpirit of the Eng- 
Aſh conſtitution, when he'expoſes the chief magiſtrate 
to the perfonal hatred or contempt of his ſubjects. 
When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of government, we 
mean an umform ſyſtem of meaſures, deliberately ad- 
-opted, and reſolutely maintained by the ſervants of the 
crown; not a peeviſh . the language or be. 
haviour of the ign. The gvyernment of a weak 
. rrefolute monarch may be wiſe, moderate, and firm; 

that of an obſtinate capricious prince, on the contra- 
ry, may be feeble, undetermined, and relaxed, The 
reputation of public meaſures depends upon the mi- 


miſter, who is reſponſible ; not upon the king, whoſe | 


Private opinions are not ſuppoſed” to have any weight 
apainſt' the advice of his council, and whoſe perſonal 
authority ſhould therefore never be interpoſed in public 
Affairs. This I believe is true conſtitutional doctrine. 
But for a moment let us ſuppoſe it falſe. Let it be 
Taken for granted, that an occaſion may arife in which 
a King of England ſhall be compelled to take upon 
himſelf the ungrateful office of rejecting the petitions 
and cenſuring the conduct of his ſubjects; and let 

the City remonſtrance be Tuppoſed to have created fo 
extraordinary an occahon. On this principle, which 
1 preſume no friend of adminiſtration will diſpute, 
Jet the wiſdom and ſpirit of the miniſtry be examin- 
ed. They adviſe the King to hazard his dignf- 


— 


ys by a poſitive declaration of his own - ſent» 


ments. 
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ments. They fuggeſt to him lin eg 8 
When his Majeſ- 


rity and reproach. What follows? 
ETA 8 ſo deciſive a part in ſupport of his miniſtry 
and parliament, he had a right to expect from them a 
reciprocal demonſtration of firmneſs in their own 
cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. He had rea- 
ſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt not, were the bluſ- 
tering promiſes of Lord North); that the perſons, whom 
he had been advifedts charge with having failed in their 
reſpect to him, with having injured parliament and vio- 


| hted the principles of the conſtitution, ſhould not have 


been permitted to eſcape without ſome ſevere marks 
of the diſpleaſure and vengeance of parliament. ' As 
the matter ſtands, the miniſter, after placing his So- 
rereign in the moſt unfavourabe light to his ſubjects, 
and after attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of 
his own precipitate meaſures upon the royal character, 
leaves him a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, to recal, if 
he can, or to compenſate, by future compliances, for 
one unhappy demonſtration of ill-ſupported firmneſs 
and meffectual reſentment. As a man of \ſpirit, his 
Majeſty cannot but be fenfible, that the dofty tetms in 
which he was perſugded to reprimand the city, When 
united with tlie filly concluſion of the bufineſs, rc. 
ſemble the pomp of à mock tragedy; here the "moſt 
pathetic ſentiments, and even 4 ufferings of the he- 
ro, are calculated for deriſi n 

Such hag, been... the boaſted firmnefs. aud con | 


* 


iftency of a« miniſter , . whoſe appearance in he 
houſe” of commons was thought eſſential fo tie 
King's * feryite whoſe” preſerice was” to Infuence 
every, dixiſion who had a voice to perſuade, an 
ee to penetrate, à geſture to command. The re- 
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This graceful n is, oddly conſtructed. His, tongue is a li 

loo big. for his mouth, and his, eyes a great deal too big for their 198 
cs. Every part of his D Proportion, at.defiance. At 


this preſent Writing. bi is ſu tao Tor 
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reputation of theſe great qualities has been fatal to his 
Friends. The little dignity of Mr Ellis has been com- 
mitted. The mine was ſunk z—combuſtibles were 
Provided; and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux of the 
fable, waited only for the ſignal of command. All af 
a ſudden the country gentlemen diſcover how groſsly 
they have been deceived:—the miniſter's heart fails 
him; the d plot is defeated in 2 moment; and 
poor Mr Ellis and his motion taken into cuſtody. From 
the event of Friday laft, one would imagine that ſome 
fatality hung over this gentleman. Whether he makes 
or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is equally ſure of his dif. 
grace. But the complexion of the times will ſuffer 
no man to he vice-treaſurer of Ireland with impu- 


7 40 not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for 
the miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for him- 
ſelf; and the moſt ſhameful inconfiſtency may perhaps 

de no diſgrace to him. But when the Sovereign, who 
zepreſents the majeſty of the ſtate, appears in perſon, 
his dignity ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion ſhould 
be important; the plan well conſidered ;—the exe- 


cution ſteady and conſiſtent. My zeal far his Majeſ- Wi « 
ty's real honour compels me to affert, that it has been Wl « , 
&o much the ſyſtem of the preſent reign, to intro- WF «. 
2 | . 4 2+  . ANCE « | 

"LR 3. | „„ « 
* About this time, the conrtiers talked of nothing but a bill of if ., 

_wains and penalties againſt the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impeach- ; 
ent at the leaſt./ Little Manni Elks told the King, that, if the 'r 
Dulineſs were left to his management, he would engage to de wonders. «4 
It was thought tery odd, that a motion of ſo much importance ſhould 6 
de intruſted 40 the moſt contemptible little piece of machinery in the P 
whole kingdom. His honeſt zeal howerer was Cifappointed, The mi- 
wiſtcr took fright; and, at the very iuſtant that little Ellis was going Wi add 

d open, ſent him an order to fit down. All their magnanimous threats 

ended in a ridiculous vote of cenſure, and a fill more ridiculons addrets SE 
o the King. This ſhameful deſertion fo afflicted the generous mind of *, 
George the Third,” that he was obliged to live upon potatses for three tl t. 
weeks, to k. r u . is tals for . 
* o keep off a malignant fever, Poor man : Q * Kill 
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dice him perſonally, either to act for, or to defend 
lis ſervants. They perſuade him to do what is pro- 
perly their buſineſs, and deſert him in the midſt of 
it . Yet this is an inednvenience to which he muſt 
be for ever expoſed, while he adheres to a miniſtry 
divided among themſelves, or unequal in credit and 
ability to the great taſk they have undertaken. In- 
ſtead of reſerving the interpoſition of the royal perſon- 
e as the laſt reſource of government, their weakneſs 
Tiipes them to apply it to every ordinary occaſion, 
and to render it cheap and common in the opinion of 
the people. Inſtead of ſupporting their Maſter, they 
look to him for ſupport; and; for the emoluments 
of remaining one day more in office, care not how much 
his ſacred character is proftituted and diſhonoured. 
If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the 
doſet, I would venture to appeal at once to his Ma- 
jeſtys judgment. Fwould alk him, but in the moſt 
teſpeckful terms, . As you are a young man, Sir, 
« who ought to have a life of happineſs in proſpect; 
Las you are a huſband ;—as you are a father, [your 
© filial duties, I own, have been religiouſly perform-- 
ed]; is it eng fie for yvur intereiſt · ur your honour,.. 
* to ſacrifice your domeſtic tranquillity, and to live in 
* a perpetual diſagreement with your people, merely 
* to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as North, Bar- 
* rington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, . Rig 
* by, Jerry: Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their very 
names are a ſatire upon all government; and I ; 
the graveſt of your chaplains to read the catalogue 
iht, ß ß 
For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 
adreſſes from parliament, as a. faſhionable, un- 


e Aﬀer a certain perſon had ſacceeded in cajoling* Mr Yorks, he 


{eld the Duke of Grafton, with a witty ſmile, ** My Lord, you may 
kill the next Percy yourſelf,” ———N. B. He had but that inſtant : 
Wed the tears away which overcame Mr Yorke, MS et As: 
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meaning formality. { Uſurpers, idipts, and tyrants, 
haye been ſucceſſively complimented with almoſt the 
ſame ꝑxoſe ſſians of duty and affection. But let us 
ſuppaſe chem to mean exactly what they profeſs. The 

conſequences deſerve to be conſidered. Either the So- 
vereign is a man of high ſpirit and dangerous ambi- 
tion, ready to take advantage of the treachery of his 


parliament, ready to accept of the ſurrender they 


make him of the public liberty ;—or he is a mild, un- 
deſigning prince, who, provided they indulge him 
with a liale ſtate and pageantry, would of himſelf in- 
tend no miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſition, it, muſt 


ſoon be decided by the ſword, whether the conſtitution 


ſhould be loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a prince 
no way qualiſied for the execution of a great and haz- 


axdong{ enterprize, and without any determined ob- 


ject in view, may nevertheleſs be driven. into ſuch 
= oy = — 5 * 12 Lon ? STR 2 & + 4 4 + „ 
or diſgrace himſelf by a ſhameful fluctuation between 


the extremes of violence at one moment, and timidity 


at another. The miniſter, perhaps, may have reaſon 


to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs: of the preſent hour, 


* 


Ina Wich ne prenzs Of dis Empioyment.- He is the 


tenant of the day, and has no intereſt in the inberi- 
tance: The Sovereign himſelf is bound by other obl:- 
gations ; and ought to look forward to a ſuperior, 2 
permanent intereſt.” His paternal tenderneſs ſhould 
remind him, how many hoſtages he has gen to 
ſociety The ties of nature come powerfully in ald 
of oliths- and proteſtations. The father, who conſi- 
ders his own precarious ſtate of health, and the poſ- 


ſible hazard of a long minority, wilt wish to ſee the 


family-eſtate free and unincumbered . What is 
the dignity of the crown, though it were really 
maintained hat is the honour | of e 
en e „ Sh. o 46 0 2 
* Every tine friend bf the houſe of Branſwick ſecs with affliction, how 
rapidly ſome of the principal branches. oł the family have dropped off. + 
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ſuppoſing it could exiſt without any foundation of in- 
tegrity and juſtice or what is the vain reputation of 
firmneſs, even if the ſcheme of the government were 

uniform and conſiſtent, compared with the heart- felt 
affections of the people, with the happineſs and ſecu- 
rity of the royal family, or even with the grateful ac- 
elamations of the populace? Whatever ſtyle of con- 
tempt may be adopted by miniſters or parliaments, no 
| man ſincerely deſpiſes the voice of the Engliſn nation. 
The houſe of commons: are only interpreters, whoſe 

duty it is to convey the ſenſe of the people faithfully 
to the crown. If the interpretation be falſe or imper- 
fect, the conſtituent powers are called upon to deliver 
their own ſentiments. Their ſpeech is rude, but in- 
telligible; - their geſtures fierce, but full of explana- 
tion. Perplexed eee their honeſt eloquence 
nſes into action. Their firſt appeal was to the inte- 
wity of their repreſentatives;—the ſecond, to the King's 
juſtice the laſt argument of the people, whenever 
they have recourſe to it, will carry more perhaps than 
perſuaſion to parliament, or ſupplication to the throne. 


1 
. — thats. th. — n my * _ 


LETTER XXXIX.. 
ro THE PRINTER OF- THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER: - 
I ET 29 0 ne RR 
HILE a nag was fitting, it would neither 
have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular to 
offer any opinion to the public, upon the juſtice or 
wiſdom of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly 
upon their conduct, it was neceſſary to wait until we 
could conſider, in one view, the beginning, progreſs, 1 
ad concluſion of their deliberations. The cauſe f 


* 
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the public | was. undertaken and ſupported by men, 


whoſe abilities and united authority, to ſay nothing of 


the „ ground they ſtood on, might well be 
ſu cient” to determine a popular queſtion in 

favour of the people. Neither was the houſe of com- 

mons ſo abſolutely engaged in defence of the miniſtry, 

or even of their own reſolutions, but that zhey might 

have paid ſome decent regard to the known difpofition 


thought 


of their conſtituents; and, without any diſhonour to 
their firmneſs, might have retracted an opinion too 
haſtily adopted, when they ſaw the alarm it had 


created; and how ſtrongly- it was oppoſed by the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the nation. The miniſtry too would 
have conſulted; their own immediate intereſt, in mak-. 
ing ſome conceſſion ſatisfactory to the moderate part 
of the people. Without touching the fact, they 
might have ebnſented-to' guard againſt or give up the: 
dangerous principle on which it was eſtabliſhed. . In 
this ſtate of things, Echink it was highly improbable 
at the beginning of the ſeſſion, that the complaints of 
the people apon a matter which, in gbeir apprehenſion 
at leaſt, immetliately affected the life of the conſtitu- 


tion, would be treated with as much contempt by 
their own- Preſentartyes, and by the houſe of lords, 
as they had been by-the other branch of the legiſlature. 
Deſpairing of their eng we had a right to exper 
ſomething from their prudence, and ſomething from 
their fears. The Duke of Grafton certainly did not 
foreſee to what an extent the corruption of. 
ment might be carried. He thought, perhaps, that 


* 


there was ſtill ſome 2 of ſhame or virtue left in 
the majority of the houfe of commons, or that there 


was # line in public proſtitution beyond which they 
would ſctuple to proceed.” Had the young man been 
2 little more practiſed in the world, or had he ven- 


* 
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kis own, he would not have been ſo eaſily diſcou- 
| raged; 38 105 e. LES | An ' . | | bf „ 
8 The prorogation of parſiament naturally calls up- 
on us to review their proceedings, and to conſider: the: 
condition in which they have left the kingdom. I do 
not queſtion but they have done what is uſually called 
the King's buſineſs, much to his Majeſty's ſatis faction. 
We have only to lament, that, in conſequence of a: 
| ſyſtem introduced or revived in the prefent reign, this 
kind of merit ſhould be very confiſtent with the neglect 
of every duty they owe to the nation. The interval 
between the opening of the laſt, and cloſe of the former 
ſeſſion, was longer than uſual. Whatever were the 
views of the miniſter in deferring the meeting of par- 
lament, ſuſſieient time was certainly given to every 
member of the houſe of commons, to look back upon 
the ſteps he had taken, and — — d 
per- 


produced. The zeal of partys the violence of 
ſonal animoſities, and the heat of contention, had lei- 
ſure to ſubſide. From that period, whatever reſolu- 
tion they took was deliberate and prepenſe. In the 
preceding ſeſſion, the dependants of the miniſtry had 
affected to believe, that the final determination of the 
queſtion would have ſatisſied the nation, or at leaſt 
put a ſtop to their complaints; as if the certainty of 
an evil could diminiſh the ſenfe of it, or the nature of 
injuſtice could be altered by deciſion. But they found 
the <> of England were in a temper very diſtant 
from ſubmiſſion ; and, although it was contended that. 
the houſe of commons could not themſelves reverſe: a 


reſolution, ' which had the force and effect of a judi- | 


cial ſentence, there were other conſtitutional expedi- 
ents, which would have given a ſecurity againſt any 
imilar attempts for the future. The general propo- 
ſtion, in which the whole country had an intereſt, 
might have been reduced to a particular fact, in which 
Mr Wilkes and Mr Luttrell would alone have been 


Fad 
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concerned: The houfe of lords might interpoſe; 
tze King might diſſolve the parliament 3—or, if every. 
other * 


Courtzers. 


xv to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in . queſtion, but. 
| . maintain the doctrine in its. utmoſt. extent, and to 


was not the rule of the houſe to divide ag 
- But. 


urce failed, there ſtill lay a grand conſtitu- 
tional writ 0. error, in behalf of the people, . from. j 
the deeiſion of one court to.the wiſdom” of the whole. 
legiſlature... Every one of thefe remedies. has been. 
ſucceſſively attempted. . The people performed their 
part with dignity ſpirit, and-perieverance.. For many 
months his Majeſty heard nothing from his people but. : 
the language of complaint and reſentment. ;z—unhap-- i 
pily for this country, it was the daily triumph of his 
jers that he heard it with an indifference ap- 

paching to contemp t. 

The houſe of commons having aſſumed a power un- 
known to the conſtitution, were determined not mere-- 


eſtabliſh the fact as a precedent in law, to be applied 
in Whatever manner his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould here- 
after think ſit . Their proceedings upon this occaſion. 
are a ſtrong proof that a deciſion, in the firft . inſtance. 
inegal and unjuſt, can only be ſupported by a conti- 
nuation of falſehood and injuſtice To ſupport their 
former:reſolutions, they were obliged: to violate ſome- 
of the beſt-known and. eſtabliſhed rules of the houſe. 
In one inſtance, they went ſo. far as to declare, in 

en deſiance of truth and common ſenſe, that it 


cated/ queſtion, at · the requeſt of a member *, 

after trampling upon the laws of the land, it was 
not wonderful that they ſhould treat the private 
regulations of their .own aſſembly with equal diſ- 


* 
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— appeart i the Votes of the hook; 
kut, in the mimites of the committees, the inſtances of reſolutions" 
contrary to law and truth, or of refuſals to acknowledge law aud truth 


vhen propoſed to them, arc i 


* A 
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with pretended nene and ended with decid- 
ding for the miniſtry. We are not ſurpriſed at the 
deciſion; but he Ne and bluſhed at his own 
baſeneſs, and every man was: aſtoniſhedc 

The intereſt of the public was vigorouſiy farmorted 


is the houſe of lords. Their right to defend the con- 


ſtitution againſt an eneroachment of the other eſtates, 
aud the neceſſity of exerting it at this period, was ur 8. 
to them with every argument that could be ſuppoſ 

influence the heart or the underſtanding . But it — 
appeared, that they had already taken theig part, and 
were determined to ſu the houſe of commons, not 


only at the expence o truth and decency, but even by,. 


a ſurrender of theit own moſt, important rights. In- 
ſtead of performing that duty which the conſtitution 
expected from them, in return for the dignity, and in- 
dependence of their tation, in return for the hereditary. 


ſhare it has given them in the legiſlature, the: majority” 
of them made common cauſe with the other houſe in 
oppreſſing the people, and eſtabliſſied another doctrine 
as A kalle in itſelf, and if poſſible more pernicious to the 
conſtitution; than that * which the Middleſex election 
was determined. By reſolving, „ that they had no 
right to impeach a judgment of the houſe of com- 
« mons in any caſe whatſoever: where that houſe has a 
© competent juriſdiction,“ they in effect gave up that: 
conſtitutional check and reciprocal controul of one 
_ - ga Rees” over the other, which — 
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„Gives forked poet takes — pol, 25 25 gr: FR | 
n either band, and puts it up. | Ce 
So wiſc, ſo grave, of ſo perplex' d a tongue, + 6570 an 


"6 And loud withal, that would not wig nor ſcarce ow 44 
Lie (till without a Re. Fo 


wad I. 1 Tr 
teſt and moſt im portant object provided for by 


iviſion of the whole le fiſlative power into three e- n 
—— and now, let the judicial decifions of the houſe 0 
of commons be ever ſo extravagant, let N gat declara- ir 
tions of the law be ever ſo fla — falſe, arbitrary, m 

r to the ſubject A. hin houſe of lords have tc 
ed a laviſh filence — themſelves ; they can ca 
— — — cannot protect the ſubject, — to 
cannot defend the laws of their country.  A-conceſſion bi 
ſo extraordinary in itſelf, ſo contradictory to the prin- fu 
of their 'own' inficution cannot but alarm the te 
moſt unſuſpecting mind. We may well conclude, that tu 
_ the lords would hardly have yielded ſo much to the o- ty 
ther houſe, without e of a+ compenſation, hi 
u —— only be made to f at the expence of the ca 
The arbitrary they have aſſumed 4 Ce 
[ing fines, and committing during pleaſyre, will. Si 
now be exerciſed in its full extent. | The houſe of com- . 
mons are too me in their debt to queſtion or inter- th 
rupt- their p The crown too, we may be Dy 
well aſſured, Will le e nothing i in this new-diſtribution Li 
of power. After declaring, that to petition for a diſ- 70 
ſolution of parliament is irreconeileable with the prin- Co 
ciples of the conſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to er- pri 
pect that ſome extraordinary compliment will be re- , 
turned to the royal prerogative. The three branches of 5. 
the legi ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and in- 4 
tereſt as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. They 0 
| ly facrifice them to the animoſities of each o— 4 
ther, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union amo emſelves, | & 
upon the ruin of the A regen en of che common 1 
wealth... 4 71 fink 
Vee. 1 Tntougä 
PP eee e . 
by the lords, muſt be ſupported by the whole people. We have the The 
laus on our fide, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. N Doc 


pegs gg exam. L en E 0a god cauſe, but 
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Through the r the houſe of com- 
mons in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a palpable 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented their dar- 
ing to aſſert their on dignity, where it has been im- 
mediately and groſsly attacked. In the courſe of Doc- 
tor Muſgrave's examination, he ſaid every thing that 
can be conceived mortifyin 


by 


| to individuals, or offenſive 
to the houſe. . They voted his information frivolous ; 
but they. were.awed by his firmneſs and integrity; and 
ſunk under it“. The terms, in which the ſale af a pa- 
tent to Mr Hine was communicated to the public, na- 
turally called for a parliamentary inquiry. The integri- 
ty of the houſe of commons was directly impeached ; 
hut they had not courage to move in their own- vindi- 
cation, becauſe the inquiry would have been fatal to 
Colonel Burgoyne and the Duke of Grafton. When 
Sir George Savile branded them with the name of 
traitors to their conſtituents; when the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, and Mr Trecothick, expreſsly avowed and 
maintained every part of the city remonitrance z why 
did they tamely ſubmit to be-in{ulted ?; Why did they 
not immediately expel. thoſe refractory members? 
Conſcious of the motives on which they had acted, they 
prudently preferred infamy to danger; and were better 
prepared to meet the contempt, than to.rauſe the indig- 
nation, of the whole people. Had they expelled thoſe 
hve members, the conſequences of the new doctrine 
of incapacitation world have come immediately home 
toevery man, The truth of it would.then have been fair. 


Ss, y tried, without any reference to Mr Wilkes's private 
ES character, or the dignity of the houſe, or the obſtinacy 
ah of one particular county. 'Theſe topics, I know, have had 
d . The cxamination of this firm, honeſt man, is printed for Aimon. 


a de reader will Sud it 2 moſt curious and a molt intereſting tract. 
* Doctor Muſgrave, with no other ſupport but truth and his own firm 
xs, reliſted and overcbe the whole houſe of commons. te 


* 
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heir weight with men, who, affecting a character of mo- 
deration, in reality confult nothing but their own imme. 
Hate eaſe; ho are weak enbugh to acquieſce under 
a flagrant violation of the laws, when it does not di- 
rectly touch themſelves; and care not what” injuſtice 
is pradtifed upon a man, whoſe moral character they 
pioully think themſelves obliged to condemn. In any 
other circumſtances, che houſe of commons muſt have 
forfeited all credit and ee if, after ſuch groſs pro- 
vocation, they had permitted thoſe ſive gentlemen to 
fit any longer among them. We ſhould then hare 
ſeen and felt the operation of a precedent, which is re- 
preſented to be perfectiy barren and harmlefs. But 
there is a ſet of men in this country, whoſe under- 
ſtandings meaſure the violation of law by the magni- 
_ tude'of the inſtance, not by the important conſequences 
which flow directly from the principle; and the mi. 
niſter, I preſume, did not'think it ſafe to quicken their 
apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr Hampden reaſoned 
and acted like-the moderate men of theſe days, inſtead 
of hazarding his whole fortune in a law-ſuit with the 
crown, he would have quietly paid the twenty ſhillings 
demanded of him ; the Stuart family would probably 
have continued upon the throne, and at this moment 
the impoſition of ſhip-money would have been an ac- 
knowledged prerogative of- the crown. 
What then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, after 
woting the ſupplies, and confirming the determination 
of the Middleſex election? The extraordinary pro- 
rogation of the Iriſh parliament, and the juſt diſcon- 
tents” of that kingdom, have been paſſed by without 
notice. Neither the general ſituation of our colonic, 
nor that particular diſtreſs which forced the inhab- 
tant of Boſton to take up arms in their defence, have 
deen thought ; worthy . of a moment's, confideration- 


In the repeal of thoſe acts which were moſt. offenfve 
„ % Sod Tees > oi. brig $5? to 


to America, the, parliament have done every thing but 

remove the offence. They have relinquiſhed the reve- 

nue, but judiciouſly taken care to preſerye the conten i 

tion. It is not pretended that the continuation of the 
tea-duty is to produce any direct benefit whatſoever to 

the mother-country. hat is it then but an odious 

unprofitable exertion of a ſpeculative right, and fixing 
a badge of ſlavery 425 the Americans, without ſer- 

vice to their maſters? But it has pleaſed God to give 

us a miniſtry and a parliament, who are neither to 
be perſuaded by argument, nor inſtructed by experi- 

ence. 

Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an extra- 
ordinary merit from any thing he has done this year- 
in the improvement or application . of the revenue. 
A great operation, directed to an important object, 
though-it ſhould fail of ſucceſs, marks the genius and 
elevates the character of a miniſter. A poor contract- 
ed underſtanding deals in little ſchemes, which dif- 
honour him if they fail, and do him no credit when 
they ſucceed. Lord North had fortunately the means 
in bis poſſeſſion. of reducing all the four per cents 
at once. The failure of his firſt enterprize in finance, 
is not half ſo diſgraceful to his reputation as a mi- 
niſter, as the enterprize itſelf is injurious to the pub- 
lie. Inſtead of ſtriking one deciſive blow, which 
would have cleared the market at once, upon terme 
proportioned. to the price. of the four per cents ſix © 
weeks ago, he has. tampered with a pitiful portion 
af a commodity, which ought never to have been 
touched but in groſs:—he 


has given notice to the 
holders of that ſtock, of a deſign formed by go- 
rernment to prevail upon them to ſurrender it by 
degrees, conſequently has warned them to hold up 
and enhance the price: ſo that the plan of re- 
dueing the four per cents muſt either be dropped 
ple 1 entirely 


\ 


entirely, or continued with an increaſing diſadvantage to 
the public. The miniſter's ſagacity has Erved to raiſe the 
value of the thing he means to purchaſe, and to fink that 
of the three per cents, which it is his purpoſe to ſell. In 
effect, he has contrived to make it the intereſt of the 
proprietor of four per cents to ſell out, and buy three per 
cents in the market, rather than ſubſcribe his ſtock upon 
* that can poſſibly be offered by government. 
he ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to conſider 
the ſituation of the King. The prorogation of parlia- 
ment has the effect of a temporary diſſolution. The 
odium of meaſures adopted by the collective body ſits 
UAghtly upon the ſeparate members who compoſe it. 
They retire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from the 
diſgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for the 
Sovereign, it it not ſo with him. He has a permanent 
exiſtence in this 3 he cannot withdraw himſelf 
from the complaints, the diſcontents, the -reproaches, A 
of his ſubjects. They purſue him to his retirement, 
and invade his domeſtic Ee when no addrefs can 
be obtained from an obſequious parliament to encourage 
or conſole him. In other times, the intereſt of the King 
and people of England was, as it ought to be, entirely 
the ſame. A new ſyſtem has not only been adopted 
in fact, but profefſed upon principle. Miniſters are 
no longer the public ſervants of the ſtate, but the pri- 
vate domeſtics of the Sovereign. One particular claſs 
of men are permitted to call themſelves the King's 
friends , as if the body of the people were the King's 
enemies; or as if his Majeſty looked for a reſource or 
conſolation in the Arg ur. of a few favourites, a- 
gainſt the general contempt and deteſtation of his ſub- 


jects. 
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2 An ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew; unanimous in evil; | 
| 44 iligent in miſchief, variable in principles, conſtant to flattery, talker 
© for liberty, but ſlaves to power; ſtyling themſelves the court part), 
u the prince's only friends,” Davenant, 3 | 
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jects. Edward, and Richard the Second, made the 
ſame diſtinction between the collective body of the 
people, and a contemptible party who ſurrounded the 
throne. The event of their miſtaken conduct might 
have been a warning to their ſucceſſors. Yet the er- 
rors of thoſe ra were not without excuſe. 'They 
had as many falſe friends as our preſent gracious So- 
vereign, and infinitely greater temptations to ſeduce 
them. They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. 
Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their inheritance 
in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, 
brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dangerous in its 
courſe. - In the dull, unanimated exiſtence of other 
princes, we ſee nothing but a ſickly ſtagnant water, 
which taints the atmoſphere without Kertilizin the ſoil. 

—The morality of a king is not to be meaſured by vulgar 
rules. His ſituation is ſingular. There are faults 
which do him honour, and virtues that diſgrace him. 
A faultleſs inſipid equality in his character, is neither 
capable of vice nor virtue in the extreme; but it ſe- 
cures his ſubmiſſion to thoſe perſons whom he has 
been accuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him a dan» 
gerous inſtrument- of their ambition. Secluded from 
the world, attached from his infancy to one ſet of per- 
ſons and one ſet of ideas, he can neither open his heart 
to new connections, nor his mind to better information. 
A character of this ſort is the ſoil fitteſt to produce that 
obſtinate bigotry in politics and religion, which begins 
with a meritorious Rerifice of the underſtanding, and 
ally conducts the monarch and the martyr to the 

OC 0 4 | ; F b 

At any other period, I doubt not, the ſcandalous 
diſorders which have been introduced into the go- 
rernment of all the dependencies in the empire, 


vould have rouſed the attention of the public. 


The odious abuſe and proſtitution of the preroga- 
R 4 bs | | | aye 
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tive at home, - the unconſtitutional employment of the 
military, — the arbitrary fines and commitments by th: 
Houſe of lords, and court of King's-bench ;—the mercy 
of a chaſte and pious prince, extended cheerfully to a 
wilful murderer, becauſe that murderer is the brother 
of a common proſtitute , would, I think, at any other 
time, have excited univerſal indignation.” But the daring 
attack upon the conſtitution, in the Middleſex election, 
makes us callous and indifferent. to inferior grievances, 
No man regards an eruption upon the furface, when 
the noble parts are 5 ur and he feels a mortifica. 
tion approaching to his heart. The free election of 
our repreſentatives in parliament comprehends, becauſe 
it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every right and privi- 
lege of the Engliſh nativn. The miniſtry have realiſed 
the compendious ideas of Caligula. They know that 
the liberty, the laws, and property of an Engliſhman, 
have in truth but one neck; and that to violate the 
freedom of election, ſtrikes. deeply at them all. | 
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To LORD NORTH: 


Mr Lonn, * Av. 22. 1770. 
R Luttrel's ſervices were the chief ſupport and or- 
nament of the Duke of Grafton's adminiſtration. 
The honour of rewarding them was reſerved for your 
Lordſhip. The Duke, it ſeems, had contracted an obli- 
gation he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and unable to 
acquit. You, my Lord, had no ſcruples. Tou accepted 
the ſucceſſion with all its incumbrances; and have paid 
Mr Luttrel his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the 
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When this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf the 


champion of government, the world was buſy in in- 
quiring what honours or emoluments could be a ſuf- 


ficient recompence to a young man of his rank and 


fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his entrance into life 
with the univerſal contempt and deteſtation of his coun- 


try.—His noble father had not been ſo precipitate.— 


To vacate his feat in parliament, —to intrude upon a 
county in which he had no intereſt or connection,. 
to ole himſelf of another man's right, and to main» 
tain it in defiance of public ſhame as well as juſtice, 
beſpake a degree of zeal, or of depravity, which all 
| the favour of a pious Prince could hardly requite. I 
proteſt, my Lord, there is in this young man's con- 
duct, a ſtrain of proſtitution, which, for its ſingulari- 
ty, I cannot but admire. He has diſcovered a new 


line in the human character ;—he has degraded even 


the name of Luttrell, and gratified his father's moſt 
ſanguine expectations. - 

The Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſpoſi- 
tion to patroniſe this kind of merit, was contented 
with pronouncing. Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. The 
gallant ſpirit, the difintereſted zeal of the young ad- 


venturer, were echoed through the houſe of lords. 
His Grace repeatedly pledged himſelf to the houſe, as 


an evidence of the purity of his friend Mr Luttrell's 


intentions; that he had engaged without any proſpect 


of perſonal benefit, and that the idea of compenſation 


would mortally offend him“ . 'Fhe noble Duke could 
hardly be in earneſt; but he had lately quitted his em 


ployment, and began to think it neceffary to take ſome 
care of his reputation. At that very moment the Iriſh 
negociation was probably begun. Come forward, thou 


worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute, and tell this in- 


fulted country, Who adviſed the King to appoint My 
| 3 - | 5 Luttrell 


„ He now ſays chat his great abje@>is the rank of colonch, and tha 


he will have it. 


_ 
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Luttrell ApjuTaxT-GenRAL to the army in Ireland? 
By what ie er was Colonel Cuninghame pre- 


* 


vailed on to reſign his IRS, and the obſequi- 


ous Giſborne to accept of a penſion for the govern- 
ment of Kinfale *? Was it an original ſtipulation with 
the Princeſs of Wales, or does he owe his preferment 
to your Lordfhip's partiality, or to the Duke of Bed- 
ford's friendſhip ? My Lord, though it may not. be 
prom to trace this meaſure to its ſource, we can fol- 
low the ſtream, and warn the country of its approach- 


ing deſtruction. The Engliſh nation muſt be rouſed, | 


and put upon its guard. Mr Luttrell has already ſhown 
us how far he may be trùſted, whenever an open at- 
tack is to be made upon the liberties of. this country. 
I do not doubt that there is a. deliberate plan formed. 
— Your Lordfhip beſt knows by. whom ;—the cor- 
ruption of the legiſlative body, on this fide—a military 
force on the other—and then, Farewell to England! 
It is impoſſible that any miniſter ſhall dare to adviſe the 
King to place ſuch a man as. Luttrell in the confiden- 
tial poſt of Adjutant-general, if there were not ſome 
ſecret purpoſe in view, which only ſuch a man as Lut- 
trell is fit to promote. The inſult offered to the army 
in general, is as groſs as the outrage intended to the 
people of England. What ! Lieutenant-colonel Lut- 

well Adjutant-general of an army of fixteen thouſand 


men ; 


This infamous tranſaction onght to be explained to the public. 
Colonel Giſborne was quarter-maſter-genera! in Ireland. Lord 'I'ownl- 
hend perfuades him to reſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and give; 
him the government of Kinſale. Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant- 
' general in Ireland. Lord "Townſhend offers bim a penfion to induce 
Kim to reſign to Luttrell. Cuninghame treats the offer with contempt. 
What's to be done ?— Poor Gifborne muſt move once more. He ac- 

cepts of a penſion of 500 l. a year, until a government of greater va- 
due ſhall become vacant. Colonel Cuninghame is made governor of 
Finſale : and Luttrel, at laſt, from whom the whole machinery is put 
in motion, becomes Adjutant-gencral, and in cſſect takes the command 
ef the army in Ireland. | + 
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men! One might think his Majeſty's campaigns at 
Blackheath and Wimbledon might have taught him 
better. I cannot help wiſhing General Harvey joy of. 
a colleague who does ſo much honour to the employ-- 
ment, —But, my Lord, this meaſure is too daring to 
paſs unnoticed, too dangerous to be received with in- 
difference or ſubmiſſion. You ſhall not have time to 
new- model the Iriſh army. They will not. ſubmit to 
be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As a miſchief to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, (for he is not worth the name 
of enemy), they already deteſt him. As a boy, im- 
pudently thruſt over their heads, they will receive him 
with indignation and contempt. As for you, my Lord, 
who perhaps are no more than the blind unhappy in- 
ſtrument of Lord Bute and her Royal Hi hnefs the. 
Princeſs of Wales, «be affured, that you be called. 
upon to anſwer. for the advice which has been given, 
and either diſcover your accomplices, or fall a ſacrifice 
to their ſecurity. J _ JUNTUS... 
— — — — — — 


LETTER XII. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELTX. 


Mr Lon, . Nov. 14. 1770. 
TEE appearance of this letter will attract the curio- 
ſity of the public, and command even your Lord- 
thip's attention. I am conſiderably in your debt; and 
ſhall endeavour, once for all, to balance the account. 
Accept of this addreſs, my Lord, as a prologue to 
more important ſcenes, in which you will probably be 
called upon to act or ſuffer. 3 
You will not queſtion: my veracity, when I aſſure 
Jon. that it has not been:owing to any particular reſpe& 
tor your perſon: that L ure Anne tron you ſo long. 


— 
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Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with which the preſs is 
threatened, when your Lordſhip is party, and the par. 
ty is to be the judge, I confeſs I have been deterred by 


the difficulty of the taſk. Our language has no term 


of reproach, the mind has no idea of deteſtation, which 
has not already been happily applied to you, and ex- 


' hauſted. —Ample juſtice has been done by abler pen; , 
than mine to the ſeparate merits of your life and cha- 
racter. Let it be my humble office to collect the 


ſcattered ſweets, till their united virtue tortures the 


Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute to 


Scotch ſincerity wherever I find it. I own I am not 
apt to confide in the 8 of gentlemen of that 
 . country; and when they 
emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief, With this 
general opinion of an ancient nation, I always thought 
at much to your Lordſhip's honour, that, in your ear- 
lier days, you were but little infected with the pru- 
- dence of your country. You had ſome original at- 
tachments, -which you-took every proper opportunity 
to acknowledge. The liberal ſpirit of youth prevailed 
over your native diſcretion. Your zeal in the cauſe of 


wine ſome of the ſolemnities of religion. This, 
I conceive,. is the moſt amiable point of view in which 
your character has appeared. Like an honeſt man, 
you took that part in politics which might have been 
expected from your birth, education, country, and 
connections. There was ſomething generous in your 
attachment to the baniſhed houſe of Stuart. We lament 
the miſtakes of a good man, and do not begin to deteſt 
— him until he affects to renounce his principles. W by 
„ i F | | di 
This man was always a rank Jacobite. Lord Ravenſworth pre- 
duced the moſt ſatis factory evidence ol his having frequently drank the 


* 


Pretcader's health upon his Kuces. 


= 


ſmile, I feel an involuntary | 


an unhappy prince was expreſſed with the fincerity of 
„ an 
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you not adhere to that loyalty you once profeſſed? 
Wh — not 75 follow the example of your worthy 

er“? With him you — 1 have ſhared in the 
honour of the Pretender's confidènce - with him you 
might have preſerved the i a a of your character ʒ 


and England, I think, might have ſpare oe" you without 
regret. Your friends will 2 e — although 
jou deſerted the fortune of your liege Lord, you have 
adhered firmly to the principles which drove his father 
from the throne — that, without openly. ſupporting 
the perſon, you have done eſſential ſervice to the cauſe, 
and conſoled yourſelf for the-loſs of a favourite 2 
by reviving and eſtabliſhing the maxims of their 
vernment. This is the way in which a Scotchman's 
underſtanding corrects the errors of his heart. My 


Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 


trace it through all your conduct. I ſee through your 
whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the power of 
the crown, at the expence of the liberty of the ſubject. 
To this object, your thoughts, words, and actions, 
have been conſtantly directed. In contempt or igno- 
trance of the common law of England, you have made 
it 2 ſtudy to be e into 3 e e 
preſide, maxims ſprudence unknown to Engliſh- 
men. The PRA the law of nations, and the 
2 of foreign civilians, are your perpetual 
me ;z—but who ever heard you mention Magna 
Charta, or the Bill of Rights, with approbation or 
reſpect? By ſuch treacherous arts, the noble ſimpli- 
eity and free ſpirit of our Saxon laws were firſt cor- _ 
rupted. The Norman conqueſt was not complete, 
until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, 
and reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem.— This one leading 


rrinciple directs 22 ee of the 3 


* Confidential Secretary to the late Nenn This circumſtarcs. 
» between the brothers. 
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and accounts for your treatment of juries. It is not in 
political queſtions only, (for there the courtier might 
| 1 but, let the caſe be what it may, your 
is equally on the rack, either to contrad 

power of the jury, or to miſlead their judgment. 

og — truth of this aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine 
Br delivered in Lord Groſvenor's cauſe. An action 
criminal converſation being brought by a peer 2. 

a prince of the blood, were eee enough 
An Res they were to 
pay no regard to the quality or 1 of the parties; 
that it was a trial between A and B ;—that they were 
to conſider the offence in a moral light only, and give 


1:-4 no greater damages ee 


meaneſt mechanic. not attempt to refute 2 
doctrine which, if it was meant for 80 carries falſe- 
hood and abſurdity upon the face of it; but if it was 
meant for a declaration of your political creed, is clear 
and conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary government, all 
ranks and diſtinctions are confounded. The honour 
of a nobleman is no more conſidered than the reputa- 
tion of a ee org Wt ans e chey ar 


equally ſlaves. 3 
Even in matters of private prope , we ſee the ſame 
| bias and inclination. to om the decifions of 


your predeceſſors, which you pear ought to receive 
as evidence of the common law. Inſtead of thoſe cer- 
tain poſitive rules by which the judgment of a court 
of law ſhould invariably. be determined, you have 
fondly introduced your own unſettled notions of og: 
ty and ſubſtantial juſtice. - Decifions given upon ſuch 
principles do not alarm the public fo much as they 
ought, becauſe the conſequence and tendency of each 
particular inſtance is not obſerved or regarded. In the 
mean time, the practice gains ground; the Court of 
F $ ee, a court o equity; ; and the der, 
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inftead of conſulting ſtrictly the law of the land, refers 
only to the wiſdom of the court, and to the purity of 
his own conſcience.” The name of Mr Juſtice Yates 
will naturally revive in your mind ſome of thoſe emo- 
tions of fear and deteſtation with which you always 
beheld him. That great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw 
your whole conduct in the light that I do. After years 
of ineffectual reſiſtance to the pernicious principles in- 
troduced by your Lordſhip, and uniformly ſupported. 
by your humble friends upon the bench, he determined. 
to quit a court whoſe proceedings and deciſions he 
could neither aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with 
fene, OR 7 1 f 
The injuſtice done to an individual is ſometimes of 
ſervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm us more 
than the moſt dangerous principles. The ſufferings and 
firmneſs of a printer have rouſed the public attention. 
You knew and felt that your conduct would not bear 
a parliame inquiry; and you hoped to eſcape it by. 
the meaneſt, the baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and conſiſt- 
ency, that ever was made by a great magiſtrate. Where 
was your firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of 
which we have fo many examples, when a man, ſo in- 
conſiderable as Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in. 
the face of this country, that, for two years together, 
you had illegally deprived an Engliſh ſubject of his 
liberty, and that he had triumphed over you at laſt ? 
Yet J own, my Lord, that yours is not an uncommon 
character. omen, and men like women, are timid, 
rindictive, and irreſolute. Their paſſions counteract 
each other; and make the ſame creature, at one mo- 
ment hateful, at another contemptible. 1 fancy, my 
Lord, ſome time will elapſe before you venture to com- 
„ e mit 


The oppreſſion of an obtkure- individual dave birth to the famous 
Habeas Corpus Act of 31. Car. II. which is frequently conſideged as ano- 
ther Magna Charta of the kingdom, | 

; e Blackſtone, iii. 135. 
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mit another Engliſhman for refuſing to anſwer inter. 
l be doctrine you have conſtantly. delivered in caſes / 
. of libel, is another powerful evidence of a ſettled plan to 
oontract the legal power of juries, and to draw queſ. 
tions, inſeparable from fact, within the arbitrium of 
the court. Here, my Lord, you have fortune on your 
fide. When you invade the province of the jury in 
matter of libel, you in effect attack the liberty of the 
preſs, and with a fingle ſtroke wound two of your 
greateſt enemies. In ſome inſtances you have ſucceed. 
ed, becauſe jurymen are too often ignorant of their 
own rights, and too apt to be awed by the authority of 
achief-juſtice. In other criminal proſecutions, the ma- 
lice of the deſign is confeſſedly as much the ſubject of 
cConſideration to a jury, as the certainty of the fact. If 
a different doctrine prevails in the caſe of libels, why 
ſhould it not extend to a// criminal caſes ? hy not to 
capital offences? I ſee no reaſon, (and I dare ſay you 
will agree with me, that there is no good one) why the 
life of the ſubject ſhould be better protected againſt you, 
than his liberty or property. Why ſhould you enjoy the 
full power of pillory, fine, and impriſonment, and not be 
indulged with hanging or tranſportation? With your 
Lordihip's fertile genius and mercitul:difpoſition, I can 
conceive ſuch an exerciſe of the dre have, as could 
hardly be aggravated by that which you have not. 


But, my Lord, ſince you have laboured (and 

not unſucceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance of ile 

trial, why ſhould you ſuffer the form of the verdi? MF , 
| Ee het 5 1 to dami 
'* Bingley was committed for contempt in not ſubmitting to be exa- 3 

-mined. He lay in priſon two years, until the crown thought the mat - Furs 


ter might occaſion ſome ſerĩous complaint; and therefore he was let out, Ta 
zn the ſame contumelious ſtate he had been put in, with all his fins a- * 
bout him, unanointed and unannealed.— There was much fy be» 23 
"tween the Court and the Attorney General, about who ſhould undergo 92 
the 2 letting him eſcape.Njdt anather letter to A,... I aber 
p. 169. | 8 | 
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to remain ? Why force twelve honeſt men, in pal- 
pable violation of their oaths, to pronounce their fel- 
low-fubjeCt a guilty man, when, almoſt at the fame 
moment, you forbid their inquiring into the only -cir- . 
cumſtance Which, in the eye of law and reaſon, 
conſtitutes guilt the malignity or innocence. of his 
intentions ?—But J underſtand your Lordſhip.—If 
you could ſucceed in making the trial by jury uſeleſs 
and ridiculous, . you might then with greater ſafety. in- 
troduce a bill into parliament for enlarging the juriſ- 
dition of the court, and extending your favourite 
trial by interregatories to every queſtion in which the 
life or liberty of an Engliſhman is concerned *. | 
Your charge to the jury, in the proſecution againſt 
Almon and WV oodfall, contradicts the higheſt legal 
authorities, as well as the plaineſt dictates of reaſon. 
In Miller's cauſe, and till more expreſsly in that of 
Baldwin, you have proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſsl 
contradicted yourſelf.—Y ou may know perhaps, thoug 


do not mean to inſult you by an appeal to your ex- | 


perience, that the language of truth is uniform and 
conſiſtent. To depart from it ſafely, requires memo- 
ry and diſcretion. In the two laſt trials, your charge 
to the jury began as uſual, with aſſuring them that 
they had nothing to do with the law,—that they were 
to find the bare fact, and not concern themſelves 
about the legal inferences drawn from it, or the 
degree of the defendant's guilt. —'Thus far you 
were conſiſtent with your former — Bos 


* The philoſophical poet doth notably deſcribe the damnable and 
damned proceedings of the judge of hell. ä 5 
Gnoſſius hzc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna, 
"© Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, fabigitque fateri.” | f 
Firſt he puniſheth, and then he heareth, and laſtly compelleth to con- 
cls, and makes and mars laws at his pleaſure ; like as the Centurion, 
a the holy hiſtory, did to St Paul; for the text faith, Centurio 
© apprehendi Paulum * ſe catenis eligari ; et faxc 1NTERRO- 
* GaBAT, quis fuiſſet, et quid feciſſet. But good judges and juſtices 
®)hor theſe courſes, Coke, 2 Inſt. 55. 


how will you account for the concluſion? You told 
the jury, that “ if, after all, they would take upon 
« themſelves to determine the law, they might do it; 
e but they muſt be very ſure that they determined 
« according to law, for it touched their conſciences, 
<c-and they acted at their peril.” —If I underſtand 
ur firſt propoſition, you meant to affirm, that the 
ury were not competent judges of the law in the cri. 
minal cafe of a libel ;z—that it did not fall within heir 
juriſdiction ; and that, with reſpect to them, the ma- 
lice or innocence of the defendant's intentions would 
be a queſtion coram non judice.— But the ſecond pro- 
oſition clears away your own difficulties, and reſtores 
the jury to all their judicial capacities. You * make 
the competence of the court to depend upon the lega- 
lity of the decifion. In the firſt inftance, you deny 
the power abſolutely. In the ſecond, you admit the 
22 provided it be legally exerciſed. Now, my 
rd, without pretending to reconcile the diſtinctions 
of Weſtminſter-hall with the ſimple information of 
common ſenſe or the integrity of fair argument, I ſhall 
be underſtoqd by your Lord IPs when I aſſert, that, 
if a jury, or any other court of judicature, (for jurors 
are 8 have no right to enter into a cauſe or 
queſtion of law, it ſignifies Ys whether their 
decifion be or be not according to law. Their de- 
cifien is in itſelf a mere er of the parties are not 
bound to ſubmit to it: and, if the jury run any rik 
of puniſhment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or 
I verdict, but for the illegality of meddling with a 
point on which they have no legal authority to rr + 
; IS Ger Fr arteries. a cannot 


Diroctly the reverſe of the doctrine he conſtantly maintained in 
the houſe of lords; and elſewhere, upon the decifion of the Middleſex 
election. He invariably aſſerted, that the deciſion muſt be Ia, be- 
cauſe the court was competent 3 and never could be prevailed on to en- 
ler farther into the queſtion, * WE Att; 
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I cannot quit this ſubject, without reminding. your” 
Lordſhip of the name of Mr Benſon. W out offering, 
any legal objection, you ordered a ſpecial juryman to 
be ſet aſide in a cauſe where the King was proſecutor. 
The novelty of the fact required explanation. Will 
you condeſcend to tell the world, by what law or cuſ- 
tom you were authoriſed to make a peremptory chal-- 
lenge of a juryman? The parties indeed have this power; 
and perhaps your Sari having accuſtomed yourſelf 
to unite the characters of judge and party, may claim 
it in virtue of the new capacity you have aſſumed, and 
profit by your own wrong. The time, within which 
you might have been puniſhed for this daring attempt 
to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapſed; but no length of 
time ſhall eraſe the record of it. leh > 4. þ 
The miſchiefs you have done this country are not 
confined to your interpretation of the laws. Tou are 
a miniſter, my Lord; and, as ſuch, have long been 
conſulted. Let us candidly examine what uſe you 
have made of your miniſterial influence, I will not 
deſcend to little matters, but come at once to thoſe: 
important points on which your reſolution. was waited 
for, on which the expectation of your opinion kept a 
great part of the nation in ſuſpence. A conſtitutional 
queſtion ariſes upon a declaration of the law of parlia- 
ment, by which the freedom of election and the birth- 
tight of the ſubject were ſuppoſed to have been, in- 
vaded.— The King's ſervants are 'accuſed of violating 
the conſtitution.— The nation is in a ferment.— The 
ableſt men of all parties engage in the queſtion, and 
exert their utmoſt. abilities in the diſcuſſion of it. 


lind pounds; and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace of the pro- 
ſecutors, In the courſe of one of them, Judge Aſton had the unparal-- 
leled impudence to tell Mr Morris (a gentleman of unqueſtienable ho- 
aour and integrity, and who was then giving his evidence on oath),.. 
that be gau pay very little regard to any affidevit he end male. 


We LET ns. 


What part has the honeſt Lord Mansfield ated? A; 
an eminent jadge of the law, his opinion would have 
been reſpeted.—As-a peer, he had a right to demand 
an audience of his Sovereign, and inform him that 
His miniſters were purfuing unconſtitutional meaſures. 
 —Vpon other occaſions, my Lord, you have no dif- 
ficulty of finding your way into the cloſet. The pre- 
tended neutrality of belonging to no party, will not 
fave your reputation. In queſtions merely political, 
an honeſt man may ſtand neuter. But the laws and 
conſtitution are the general property of the fubject: 
not to defend is to relinquiſh :—and who is there ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to renounce his ſhare in a common benefit, 
unleſs he . to profit by a new diviſion of the ſpoi] ? 
As a lord of parliament, you. were repeatedly called 
upon to condemn or defend the new law declared by 
the houſe of commons. Fou affected to have ſcruples, 
and every expedient was attempted to remove them. — 
The queſtion was propoſed and urged to you in a 
thoufand different ſhapes. Tour prudence till ſup- 
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| lied you with evaſion z—your reſolution was. invinci-. YO 
| ble. For my own' part, Tam not anxious to penetrate du 
. this folemn ſecret. I care not to whoſe wiſdom it is w. 
1 mtruſted, nor how ſoon you carry it with you to your ſe; 
| grave. You have betrayed your opinion -the very it 
| care you have taken to conceal it. It is not from Lord M 
Mansfield that we expect any reſerve in declaring ſh 
his real ſentiments in favour of government, or in GL 
| oppolition to the people; nor is it difficult to ac- Wl 
| count for the motions of à timid, diſhoneſt heart, ſo 
| which- neither has virtue enough to. acknowledge thi 
| truth, nor courage to contradict it. Let you con- Tt 

C01 


tinue to ſupport an. adminiſtration. which you know 
n+. 44 „„ 4 1 4 N 15 ” 
„He Grid in the houſe of lords, that he believed he ſhould carry bis 
opinion. with him to the grave. It was afterwards reported that he had 

' intruſteC it, in ſpecial confidence, to the ingenious Duke of Cumberland | 
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s univerſally odious, and which, -on ſome occaſions; . 
you yourſelf ſpeak of with contempt. ' Lou would 
fain be thought to take no ſhare in government; while, 
in reality, you are the main ſpring of the machine. 
Here too we trace the little, prudential policy of a 
Scotſman.—Inſtead of acting that open, generous part, 
which becomes your rank and ſtation, you meanly 
kulk into the cloſet, and give your Sovereign ſuch ad- 
vice as you have not ſpirit to avow or defend. Nou 
ſecretly engroſs the power, while you decline the title, 
of miniſter; and though you dare not be Chancellor, 
you know how to ſecure the emoluments of the office. 
Are the ſeals to be for ever in commiſſion, that you 
may enjoy five thouſand pounds a year 1] beg pardon, 
my Lord z - your fears have interpoſed at laſt, and 
forced you to reſign.— The odium of continuing 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, upon ſuch terms, was 
too formidable to be reſiſted. What a multitude of 
bad paſſions are forced to ſubmit to a conſtitutional in- 
frmity] But though you have relinquiſhed the ſalary, 
you ſtill aſſume the rights of a. miniſter. Tour con- 
duct, it ſeems, muſt be defended in parliament . For 
what other purpoſe is your wretched: friend, that mi- 
ſerable — cs — pt the houſe of eommons ? IS 
it in the abilities of Mr Leigh to defend the great Lord 
Mansfield 7—or is he only the Punch of the puppet 
ſhow, to ſpeak as he is prompted: by the HIER JU 
GLER bekind-the curtain rr e ee 
In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever 
lo well wrought, will not conduct a man honourably 
through life. Like bad money, it may be current for 
3 time, but it will ſoon be cried down. It cannot 
conſiſt with a: liberal ſpirit; though. it be ſometimes 

5 e einn 
ff This paragraph gagged poor Leigh. I am really concerned for the- 
_ and wiſh it were poſſible to open his mouth. He is a very. pretty 
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united with extraordinary qualifications. When 1 
acknowledge og abilities, you may believe I am ſin- 
cere. [I feel for human nature, when I ſee a man, ſo 
gow as you are, deſcend to ſuch vile practices.—Yet 
do not ſuffer your vanity. to: conſole you too ſoon. Be- 
lieve me, my good Lord, you are not admired in the 
fame degree in which you are deteſted. It is only the 
iality of your friends, that balances the defects of 
_ your heart with the ſuperiority of your underſtanding. 
learned man, even among your own tribe, thinks | 
ou qualified to prefide in a court of common law. 
Yet it is confeſſed, that, under Juſtinian, you might 
have made an incomparable Prætor.—It is remarkable 
enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws you 
underſtand beſt, and the judges you affect to admire 
moſt,” flouriſhed in the deeline of a great empire, and 
are ſuppoſed to have contributed to its fall. _. 
Here, = Lord, it. may be __ for us to pauſe 
together. —It is not for my own ſake that T wiſh you 
to conſider the delicacy. of your ſituation. Beware 
how you indulge the firſt emotions of your reſentment. 
This paper is delivered to the world, and cannot be 
recalled. The perſecution of an innocent printer can- 
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not alter facts, nor refute arguments. Do not furniſh of 
me with farther materials againſt yourſelf. —An ho- a: 
neſt man, like the true religion, appeals to the under- miz 
ſtanding, or modeſtly confides-in the internal evidence the 
of his conſcience. The impoſtor employs force in- cy 
ſtead of argument, impoſes filence where he cannot me! 
_ convince; and propagates his character by the ſword. - Tech 
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| TO THE PRINTER or THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER: | 


F we recollect in what 1 the King's | friends 
I have been conſtantly: employed, we ſhall have no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condition of diſgrace: to 
which the once-reſped ed name of Engliſhmen may be 
degraded. His Majeſty has no cares, but ſuch as con- 
cern the laws and conſtitution of this country. In his 
Royal breaſt there is no room left for reſentment, no 
ce for hoſtile ſentiments againſt the natural enemies 
of his crown. The ſyſtem of government is uniform. 
Violence and oppreſſion at home can only be ſup- 
ported by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the 
civil rights of the. people are daringly invaded on one 
ſide, what have we to expect, but that their political 
rights ſhould. be. deſerted and betrayed, in the ſame 
proportion, on the other? The plan of domeſtic policy 
which has been invariably purſued from the moment 
of his. preſent Majeſty's acceſſion, engroſſes all the at- 
tention of. his ſervants. They know that the: ſecurity 
of their places depends upon their maintaining, at any 
hazard, the ſecret ſyſtem: of the cloſet. A foreign war 
might embarraſs, an unfavourable event might ruin 
the miniſter, and defeat the deep-laid ſcheme of poli- 
cy to which he and his aſſociates owe their employ- 
ments. Rather than ſuffer the execution of that 
ſcheme to be delayed or interrupted, the King has been 
adviſed to make a public ſurrender, a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
in the face of all Europe, not only of the intereſts of 
his ſubjects, but of his own perſonal reputation, and 
of the dignity of that crown which his predeceſſors 
have worn with honour. Theſe are ſtrong terms, Sir, 


but they are ſupported by fact and argument. 
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The King of Great Britain had been for ſome years 
in poſſeſhon of an iſland, to which, as the miniſtry 


themſelves have repeatedly afſerted, the Spaniards had 


no claim of right. The importance of the place is not 
in queſtion... If it were, a better judgment might be 
2 of it from _ —_ of Lord Anſon and 
Lord Egmont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, 
than from any fallacious inſinuations thrown out by 
men whoſe intereſt it is to und rvalue that property 
which they are determined to relinquiſh. The preten- 
ſions of Spain were a ſubject of negociation: between 
the two courts. y had been diſcuſſed, but not ad- 
mitted. . The King of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, 
bids adieu to amicable negociation, and appeals direct- 
== the ſword. The expedition againſt Port-Egmont 

des not appear to have been a ſudden. ill-eoncerted 
enterpriſe. It ſeems to have been conducted not only 
with the uſual military precautions, but in all the forms 
and ceremonies of war. A frigate was firſt employed 
to examine the ſtrength of the place. A meſſage was 


then ſent, demanding immediate poſſeſſion, in the Ca- 


tholic King's name, and ordering our people to depart. 
At laſt a military force Appears, and compels the gar- 
riſon to ſurrender. A formal capitulation enſues ; 
and his Majelty's ſhip, which might at leaſt have been 
permitted to bring home his troops immediately, is 
. s; and her rudder” forcihly 

taken away.” This train of facts carries no appearance 
of the raſſmeſs or violence of a Spaniſh: governor. On 


the contrary, the whole plan ſeems to have been form- 


ed and executed, in conſequence of deliberate orders 
and a regular inſtruction from the Spaniſh court. 
Mr Buccareth is not a pirate, nor has he been 
treated as ſuch by thoſe who employed him. I 
feel for the honour of a gentleman, when 1 af- 


firm, that our King owes him a ſignal reparation.— 
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Where will the humiliation of this country end? & 
King of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himſelf upon a level with a Spaniſh governor, deſcends 
ſo low as to do a notorious injuſtice to that governor. 
As a ſalvo for his own. reputation, he has been adviſ- 
ed to traduce the character of a: brave officer, and ta 
treat him as a common robber, when he knew with 
certainty that Mr Buccarelli had aQted in obedience. to 
his orders, and had done no more than his duty. 
Thus it happens in private life, with a man who has 
no ſpirit nor ſenſe of honour.—One of his equals or- 
ders a ſervant to ſtrike him.—Inſtead of returning the 
blow to the maſter, his courage is contented with 
throwing an aſperſion, equally falſe and public, upon 
the character of. the fervant;. 1 55551 54o46 tore (et 

This ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to introduce 
the conſideratidn of his Majeſty's ſpeech of 13th No- 
vember 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures of govern- 
ment. The exceſſive caution with which the ſpeech 
was drawn up, had impreſſed upon me an early con- 
viction, that no ſerious. reſentment was thought of, 
and that the conclufion: of the buſineſs, whenever it 
happened; muſt in ſome degree be diſhonourable to 
England. There appears through the whole ſpeech a 
prong and reſerve in the choice of expreſhon, which 

ows how careful the miniſtry were-not to embarraſs. 
their future projects by any firm or ſpirited declaration 
from the throne... When all hopes of peace are loſt; 
his Majeſty. tells his parliament, that he is preparing— 
not. for barbarous war, but (with all his \mother's-ſoft= 
neſs) for a different. ſituation.— An open hoſtility, au- 
thoriſed by the Catholic King, is called an act of a ge- 
vernor. This act, to avoid the mention of a regular 
bege and ſurrender, paſſes under the piratical deſerip- 
tion of ſeixing by force ; and the thing taken is deſcrib-- 
ed, not as a part of the King's territory or proper do- 
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minion, but merely as a paſſeſſon, a word expreſs 
choſen in contradiftin&ior and Ve-, ex 
idea of right, aid to prepare us for a future ſurrender | 
both of the right and of the poſſeſſion. Yet this 
ſpeech, Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, 
by any ſophiſtry, be accommodated to the meaſures 
which have ſince been adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, 
that whatever might be given up by ſecret ſtipulation, 
ſome care would be taken to ſave appearances to the 
public. The event ſhows us, that to depart, in the 
minuteſt article, from the nicety and ſtrictneſs of 
punctilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to fe- 
male virtue. 'The woman, who admits of one fami- 
harity, ſeldom knows where to ſtop, or what to re 
fuſe; and when the councils of a great country give 

wy in a ſingle inſtancep—when they once are inclined 
to ſubmiſſion, every ſtep” accelerates the rapidity of the 
deſcent. The miniſtry themſelves, when they framed 
the ſpeech, did not foreſee, that they ſhould ever ac- 
cede to ſuch an accommodation as they have ſince ad- 
viſed their Maſter to accept of. + 
The King ſays, The honour of my crown and the rights 
of my people are deeply affefted. The Spaniard, in his 
reply, fays, I give you back. poſſeſhon : but I adhere to ny 
claim of prior right, reſerving the aſſertion of it for a mort 
favourable opportunity. i . 

The ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand of {a- 
tisfattion ; and, if that fails, I am prepared to do myſef 
Juſtice. This immediate demand muſt have been ſent to 
Madrid on the 12th of September, or in a few days 
after, It was certainly refuſed, or evaded, and the 
King has not done himſelf juſtice. —When the firlt 
Magiſtrate ſpeaks to the nation, ſome ſhould be 
taken of his apparent veracity.  _ 25 

The ſpeech proceeds to ſay, IL net diſcontinue my 
preparations until I have received proper reparation for ile 
injury. If this aſſurance may be relied on, what 3 
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ormous expence is entailed, [ne die, upon this and 
py country | Reſtitution of a poſſeſſion, and repara- 
tion of an injury, are as different in ſubſtance as they 
are in langua e. The very act of reſtitution may con- 
tain, as in this inſtance it palpably does, a ſhameful 
aggravation of the injury. A man of ſpirit does not 
meaſure the degree of an injury by the mere poſitive 
damage he has ſuſtained He confiders the principle 
on which it is founded; he reſents the ſuperiority - af 
ſerted over him; and rejects with indignation the 
claim of right, which his adverſary endeavours to e- 
ſtabliſn, and would force him to acknowledge. 11 

The motives on which the Catholic King makes re- 
ſtitution, are, if poſſible, more inſolent and diſgrace- 
ful to our Sovereign than even the declaratory condi- 
tion annexed to it. After taking four months to con- 
fider whether the expedition was undertaken by his 
own orders or not, he condeſcends to diſayow the en- 
terpriſe, and to reſtore the iſland ; not from any re- 
'gard to juſtice, — not from any regard he bears to his 
Britannic Majeſty; but merely from the perſuaſion, in 
which he is, e the 125 ific ſentiments of the King of Great 
Britain, — At this rate, if our King had diſcovered the 
ſpirit of a man, —if he had made a EC demand 
of ſatisfaction, the King of Spain would have given 
him a peremptory refuſal, But why this unſeaſonable, 
this ridiculous mention of the King of Great Britain's 
pacific intentions? Have they ever been in. queſtion 2? 
Was He the aggreſſor? Does he attack foreign powers 
without provocation? Does he even reſiſt, when he is 
inſulted 1 No, Sir; if any "ne of ſtrife. or hoſtility 
have entered his royal mind, th have a very differ- 
ent direction. The enemies of F have nothing 
to fear from them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of diſayowal has the 
Ws of Spain a at laſt conlented ? Suppoling: it _ | 


France's preſent averſion from war, and the diſtraction 
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in proper time, it ſhould have been accompanied with 
jinſtant reſtitution; and, if Mr Buccarelli ated with. 
out orders, he deſerved death. Now, Sir, inſtead of 
immediate reſtitution, we have a four months nego. 
ciation ;z and the officer, whoſe act is diſavowed, re- 
turns to court, and is loaded with honours. 
I the actual ſituation of Europe be conſidered, the 
treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly of Lord 
North, who takes the whole upon himſelf, will appear 
in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation. Our allies 
were maſters of the Mediterranean. The King of 


ef his affairs, are notorious. He is now in a ſtate of 
war with his people. In vain did the Catholic King 
ſplicit him to take part in the quarrel againſt us. His 
finances were in the laſt diſorder, and it was probable 
that his troops might find ſufficient -employment at 
home. In theſe eircumſtances, we might have dictated 
the law to Spain. There are no terins to which ſhe 
might not have been compelled to fubmit. At the 
wWorſt, a war with Spain alone carries the faireſt pro- 
miſe of advantage. One good effect at leaſt would 
have been immediately produced by it. The deſertion 
of France would have irritated her ally, and in all 
robability have diſſolved the family- compact. The 
dene is now fatally changed. The advantage is thrown 
away. The moſt favourable opportunity is loſt. —Here- 
after we ſhall know the value of it. When the French 
King is reconciled to his ſubjects; when Spain has 
completed her ns when the collected ſtrength 

of the Houſe of Bourbon attacks us at once, the King 
- himſelfwill be able to determine upon the wiſdom 
or imprudence of his. preſent conduct. As far 23 
the probability of argument extends, we may ſafe- 
iy pronounce, that a conjuncture, which threatens 
. the very being of this country, has been wilfull) 


pre 


** 


prepared and Sane "Ry our own WIR How 
far the people may be animated to reſiſtance under the 
preſent adminiſtration, I know not; but this I know 
with certainty, that, under the preſent adminiſtration, 
or if any thing like it ſhould continue, it is of very lit 
tle moment whether we are a conquered nation or not *, 

Having travelled thus far in the high road of matter 
of fact, I may now be permitted to e a little in- 
to the Held ot imagination. Let us baniſh from our 
minds the perſuaſion that theſe events have really hap- 
pened in the reign of the beſt of princes. Let us cone 
fider them as nothing more than the materials of a 
fable, in which we may conceive the Sovereign of 
ſome other country to be concerned. I mean to vio- 
late all the Jaws: of pron an: , when I ſuppoſe; that 
this im King, after having nee diſgraced 
Wa a ebanan, + his ſubjects, might return to a 
ſenſe of his diſnonour;— that he might perceive. the 
ſnare laid for him by his miniſters, and feel a ſpark ot 
ſhame kindling in his breaſt. The part he mult then be 
obliged to act, would overwhelm with confuſion. 
To his parliament he muſt ſay, 1 called you together to rea 
ceive your advice, and have never aſted your apinion. - TO 
the merchanty—— have 2 your commerce ; ¶ have 


dragged 
« The King's aeneptains of as Spaniſh Ambaſlador's 
s drawn up in barbarous French, and ſigned by the Earl of Rochſords 
This diplomatic Lord has ſpent his life in the ſtudy and practice of 
tiquettes, and is ſuppoſed to be a profound maſter of the ceremonies, 
| will not inſult him by any reference to grammar or common ſenſe 
if he were eyen acquainted with the common forms of his office, 1 
think him as well qualified for it as any man in his Majeſty's ſervioe,m.s 
The reader is requeſted to obſerve Lord Rochford's method of al. 
feating a public inſtrument. En foi de quoi, moi ſouſſigns, un des 
| Principaux Secretaires'd* Etat 8. M. B. ai ſigné 1a preſents de ma 
* fignature ordinaire, et ici le fait appoſer le cachet de ne Armes. 
la three lines there are no leſs than ſeven falſe concords. But the man 
toes not even know the ſtyle of his office, If he had known it, he 
would have ſaid, 6 TOR dee Aren * B. 88 


dne, Cc, 
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evith a grievous weight o 8 the landholder, 
I told you war was too probable, when. I was determin. 
ed to ſubmit to any terms of accommedation ; I extorted neu 
axes from you befare it war poſſible they could be wanted, 
and am new unable to accoumt for the application of them, 
— To the public creditor, —1 have delivered up ; a or 
tunes a prey to foreigners and to the vileſt of your | ar 
Jubjes. Perhaps this repenting prince might con- 
clude with one general acknowledgment to them all; 
—1 have involved every rank of my ſubyecti in anxiety and 
diflireſs ; and have nothing to offer you in return, but the 
certainty of national diſhonour, an armed truce, and peace 


| wir Shout ſecurity. 


If theſe accounts were ſettled, there would till re- 
main an apology to be made to his navy and to his ar- 
my. To the 12 he would ſay, Ton were once the ter- 
ror 2 the world. But go back to your harbours. A man 
eiſhonoured as T am, has no uſe for your ſervice. - It is 
not probable that he would appear again before his ſol 
diers, even in the pacific ceremony of a review. But 
wherever he appeared, the humiliating confeſſion 
would be extorted from him; I have received a bleu 
und had not ſpirit to reſent: it. | I demanded ſatiifac- 


tion and have accepted a declaration, in which the right 
10 flrike' me again is aſſerted and confirmed. His coun- 


Re at leaſt would ſpeak this language, and even 
guards would bluſh for him. 

Fut to return to our argument. The Windlin, 
tems, are labouring to draw a line of diſtinc- 
tion between the honour of the Crown and the 


Tights of the Peop le. This new idea has yet been 
only ſtarted in Miccourſe; for in eſſect both ob- 


jects have been equally ſacrificed. I neither un- 
e. * e ene nor What uſe the 1 5 
2 4 er eg them en an, ach ihe muck 
g 0044.66 her e ee 
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propoſe to make of it. The King's honour is that 
of his people. Their real honour and real intereſt are 
the-ſame.—T am not contending for a vain punctilio. 
A clear unblemiſhed character comprehends, not only 
the integrity that will not offer, but the ſpirit that will 
not ſubmit to, an injury; and whether it belongs to an 
individual or to a community, it is the foundation ob 
peace, of independence, and of ſafety. Private credit is 
wealth; - publie honour is ſecurity.— The feather that. 
adorns the royal bird ſupports his flight. Strip him of 
his plumage, and you fix him to the earth. _ 
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LETTER HI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF,THE PUBLIC ADyVERN 


A ws „ Fts. 6. 1771. 
| HOPE your correſpondent Junius is better employed 
than in anſwering or reading the criticiſms of a 
newſpaper. | This is a taſk. from which, if he were in- 
elined to ſubmit to it, his friends ought to relieve him. 
Upon this principle I ſhall undertake to anſwer Anti- 
Junius; more, I believe, to his conviction than. to his 
latisfaction. Not daring to attack the main body of 
Junius's laſt letter, he triumphs in having, as he thinks, 
lurpriſed an out-poſt, and cut off a detached argument, 
a mere ſtraggling propolition. But even in this petty 
warfare he ſhall find himſelf defeated. 
Junius does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh nation as the 
tatural enemies of England. He applies that deſcrip- 
non, with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to the Spaniſh 
Curt, From the moment when a Prince of the Houſe- 
of Bourbon aſcended that throne, their whole ſyſtem. 
« government was inverted, and became hoſtile to this 
a X 2. | country 
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country. Unity of poſſeſſion introduced an unity of 
N and Lewis the Fourteenth had reaſon when 
e faid to his grandſon, The Pyrenees are removed,” 
'The hiſtory of the preſent century is one continued: 
confirmation of the prophecy. © BID, 
The aflertion, © That violence and oppreſſion at home 
« can only be ſupported by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad,” 
is applied to a free people whoſe pa * are invaded, not 
to the government of a country where deſpotic or ab- 
ſolute power is confeſſedly veſted in the prince; and 
with this application, the aſſertion is true. An abſo- 
lute monarch, having no points to carry at home, will 
naturally maintain the honour of his crown in all his 
tranſactions with foreign powers: But if we could ſup- 
poſe the Sovereign of a free nation poſſeſſed with a 
deſigu to make himſelf abſolute, he would be inconſiſt- 
ent with himſelf, if he ſuffered his projects to be in- 
terrupted or embarraſſed ip a foreign war, unleſs that 
war tended, as in ſome caſes it might, to promote his f 
principal defign. Of the three exceptions to this ge- 
neral rule of conduct, (quoted by Anti- Junius), that 
of Oliver Cromwell is the only one in point. Harry | 
the Fighth, by the ſubmiſbon' of his parliament, was Wl be, 


as abſolute a prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen ma 
_ Elizabeth's government was not oppreſſive to the pec- * 
ple; and as to her foreign wars, it ought to be conſ- Mi 
dered that they were «nawoidable. The national ho- then 
nour was not in queſtion. She was compelled to fight 4 { 
in defence of her own perſon and of her title to the Wl 7 
crown. In the common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Oliver let 
Cromwell ſhould have cultivated the friendſhip of fc T 
reign powers, or at leaſt have avoided diſputes with ual 
them, the better to eſtabliſh his tyranny at home. Had 0 
he been only a bad man, he would have facrificed the O ba 
honour of the nation to the ſucceſs of his domeſtic | en 


policy. But, with all his crimes, he had the ſpirit ” 
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m Engliſhman. The conduct of ſuch a man muſt al- 
ways be an-exception to vulgar rules. He had abilities: 
ſulcient to reconcile contradictions, and to make a 
eat nation atthe ſame moment unhappy and formidable. 
f it were not for the reſpect I bear the miniſter, I 
could name a man, who, without. one grain of under-- 
ſtanding, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a ſecret Hiſlem in the cloſet, 
and what may be the object of it, are queſtions Which 
can only be determined by appearances, and on which 
every man mult decide for himſelff. 7 

The whole plan of Funiur's letter proves, that he- 
himſelf: makes no diſtinction between the real honour: 
of the. crown and the real intereſt of the people. In: 
the climax to which your correſpondent objects, Junius: 
adopts the languageof:the Court, and by that conformity 
gives ſtrength to his argument. He ſays, that re 
King Har not only ſacrificed the intereſts of the people, bits 
« (what was-likely/to touch him more nearly) his per- 
* ſonal reputation and the dignity of his crown.” 

The queries put by Anti- Junius can only be anſwer-- 
ed by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they are, I fancy: 
they will not e, they have, for ſo many years,, 
maintained poſſeſſion of another man's property. /, - 
ter admitting the aſſertion of the miniſtry—viz. Thot 
the Spaniards had no rightful-cloim, and after juitifying. 
them for.ſaying ſo; it is His buſineſs, not mine, to give 
us ſome good reaſon for their ſuffering the pretenſont rf 
Spain to be a ſubec of negotiation. He admits the facts;, 
—let him reconcile them if he aan. 

The laſt para raph brings us back to the. original' 
queſtion, Whether the Spaniſh declaration contains: 
ſuch a ſatisfaction as the King of Great Britain ought” 
to. have accepted. This was the field upon which he 
aught to have encountered Junius openly and fairly. 
ut. here he leaves the argument, as no longer de- 
x „ _ _ fenfible.. 
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fenſible. I ſhall therefore conclude with one general 
admonition to my fellow-ſubjeQs :—That when they 
hear "theſe matters debated, they ſhould not ſuffer 
themſelves to be miſled by general deelamations up- 
on the conveniences. of peace, or the miſeries of 
war. Between peace and war, abſtractedly, there is 
not, there cannot, be a queſtion in the mind of a ra- 
tional being. The real queſtions are, Have we any 


ſecurity that the peace we have fo dearly purchaſed will 


laft a twelvemonth and if not, — Have tue, or have ue 
net, ſacrificed the faireft opportunity of making war with 


advantage? a gt 
Ir PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XUV. 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
FUBLIC| ADVERTISER. 


e nn 22. 1/1. 


12 write for profit, without taxing the preſs; —to 
write for fame, and to be unknown ;-—to ſupport 


the intrigues of faction, and to be diſowned, as a dan- 


us auxiliary, by every party in the kingdom; are 
l e iniſter muſt 4 be- 
fore I forfeit my credit with the public. I may quit 
the ſervice, but it would be abſurd to ſuſpect me of 
deſertion. The reputation of theſe papers is an ho- 
nourable pledge for my attachment to the people. 
To ſacriſice a reſpected character, and to renounce the 
eſteem of ſociety, requires more than Mr Wedder- 


*burne's reſolution; and though in him it was rather a 


profeſſion than a deſertion of his principles, ( 
tpeak tenderly of this gentleman, for when treach- 
ery is in queſtion, I think we ſhould make allow- 
ances for a Scotchman), yet we have ſeen him Fo 
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the houſe of commons overwhelmed with confuſion, 

and almoſt bereft of his faculties. —But in truth, Sir, I 
have left no room for an accommodation with the. 
piety of St James's. My offences are not to be re- 
deemed by recantation or repentance. On one ſide, 
our warmeſt patriots would diſclaim me as a burden 
to their honeſt ambition. On the other, the vileſt pro- 
ſtitution, if Junius could deſcend to it, would loſe its: 
natural merit and influence in the cabinet, and treachery 
be no longer a recommendation to the royal favour. 
The perſons who, till within theſe few years, have: 
been moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high- church 
and prerogative, are now, it ſeems, the great affertors; 
of the privileges of the houſe of commons. This ſud- 
den alteration of their ſentiments or language carnes: 


vwith it a ſuſpicious appearance. When I hear the un- 


defined privileges of the popular branch of the legiſſa— 
ture exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the expence of 
thoſe ſtrict rights, which are known to the ſubject, 
and limited by the laws, I cannot but ſuſpect, that ſome» 
miſchievous . is in agitation, to deſtroy both law 
and privilege, by oppoſing them to each other. F 
who have -uniformly denied the power of the whole 
legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the crown, and whoſe: 
anceſtors, in rebellion againſt his Majeſty's family, have: 
defended that doctrine at the hazard of their lives, now 
tell us, that privilege of parliament is the only rule of 
right, and the chief ſecurity of the public freedom. — 
I fear, Sir, that while forms remain, there has been. 
ſome material change in the ſubſtance of our con- 
ſtitution. The opinions of theſe men were too ab- 
ſurd to be fo eaſily. renounced. Liberal minds are 
open to conviction. —Liberal- doctrines are capable 
of improvement. There are proſelytes from atheiſm, 
but none from ſuperſtition.—If their preſent pro- 
ſeſſiong were ſincere, I think they could not dn 
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be highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning 
parliamentary privilege; unneceſſarily ſtarted at a ſea- 
ſon ſo unfavourable to the houſe of commons, and by 
ſo very mean and inſignificant a perſon. as the minor 
Onſlow. They knew, that the preſent houſe, of com- 
. mons,” having ' commenced ' hoſtilities with the peo- 
ple, and degraded the authority of the laws by their 
own example, were likely enough to be reſiſted per 
fas et nefat. If they were really friends to privilege, 
they would have thought the queſtion of right too 
dangerous to be hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, without 
the formality of a convention, would have left it un- 
I have been filent hitherto; though not from that. 
ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of ſociety. 
which too many of us profeſs, and call moderation. 
FE confeſs, Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my edu- 
cation, in favour of a houſe of commons, ſtill hanging, 
about me. I thought that a queſtion, between Jaw. 
and privilege, could never be brought to a formal de- 
cifion, without inconvenience to the public ſervice, or. 
2 manifeſt diminution of legal. liberty that it ought. 
therefore to be carefully avoided : and when I ſaw that. 
the violence of the houſe of commons had carried them 
too far to retreat, I determined not to deliver a haſty 
opinion upon a matter of ſo much delicacy and im- 
Portin eee ee ech ants ich 1411 
The ſtate of things is much altered in this country. 
ſince it was neceſſary to. protect our repreſentatives 
inſt the direct power of the crown. We have ne- 
hing to apprehend from prerogative, but every thing 
from undue influence. Formerly it was the. intereſt of 
the people, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be leſt 
unlimited and undefined. At preſent, it is not only their 
intereſt, but I hold it to be eſſentially neceſſary to dhe 
preſervation of the conſtitution, that the eile 


4 
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of parliament ſhould be ſtrictly aſcertained, and con- 
fined within the narroweſt bounds the nature of their 
inſtitution will admit of. Upon the ſame principle 
on which I would have reſiſted prerogative in the laſt 
century, I now reſiſt privilege. It is indifferent to 
me, whether the crown, by its own. immediate act, 
impoſes new, and diſpenſes with old laws; or whether 
the ſame arbitrary power produces the ſame effects 
through the medium of the houſe of commons. We 
truſted our repreſentatives with privileges for their 
own defence and ours. We cannot hinder their deſer- 
tion, but we can prevent their carrying over their arms 
to the ſervice of the enemy. It will be ſaid, that I be- 
gin with endeavouring to reduce the argument con- 
eerning privilege to a mere queſt ion of convenience; 
that I deny at one moment what I would allow at an- 
other; and that to reſiſt the power of a proſtituted houſe 
of commons, may eſtablith a precedent injurious to all 
future parliaments. —To- this 1 anſwer generally, that 
human affairs are in no inſtance governed by ſtrict po- 
ſitive right. If change of circumſtances were to have 
no weight in directing our conduct and opinions, the 
mutual intercourſe of mankind would be nothing more 
than a contention between poſitive and equitable right. 
Society would be a ſtate of war, and law itſelf would 
be injuſtice. On this general ground, it is highly rea- 
fonable that the degree of our ſubmiſſion to privileges 
which have never been defined by any poſitive law, 
thould be conſidered as a queſtion of convenience, and. 


proportioned to the confidence we repoſe in the inte- 


grity of our repreſentatives. As to the injury we 
may do to any future and more reſpectable houſe 
of commons, I own I am not now ſanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harveſt of parliamentary + 
virtue in one year than another. Our political 


dlimate is ſevere y altered; and without dwelling: 


upon 


» 
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upon the de * modern times, I think no rea. 
ſonable man will expect, that, as human nature is 
conſtituted, the enormous influence of the crown 
ſhould ceaſe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. 
The miſchief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy, 
leſs than ſome great convulſion, which may either car- 
ry back the conſtitution. to its. original principles, or 
utterly deſtroy it. I do not doubt, that, in the firſt 
- ſeſſion after the next elections ſome popular meaſures 
may be adopted. The preſent houſe of commons 
have injured themſelves by a too early and public pro- 
feſſion of their principles; and if a ſtrain of proſtitu- 


tion, which had no example, were within the reach 


of emulation, it might be imprudent to hazard the 
experiment too ſoon. But, after all, Sir, it is very im- 
material whether a houſe of commons ſhall preſerve 
their virtue for a week, a month, or a year. The in- 
fluence, which makes a ſeptennial parliament depend- 
ent upon the pleaſure of the crown, has a permanent 


ration, and cannot fail of ſucceſs. My premiſes, 


I know, will be denied in argument; but every man's 


eonſcience tells him they are true. It remains then to 


be conſidered, whether it be for the intereſt of the 
people, that privilege of parliament (which-*, in reſpect 
to the purpoſes for which it has hitherto been acquieſ- 
ed under, is merely nominal) ſhould be contracted 
within ſome certain limits? or whether the ſub- 

ject ſhall be left at the mercy of a power, arbitrary 


upon 


The neeeffity of ſecuring the houſe of commons againſt the 
King's power, i© that no interruption might be giren either to the 


attendance of the members in parliament, or to the freedom of de- 


bate, was the foundation of parliamentary privilege; and we may 
obſerve, in all the addreſſes of new-appointed Speakers to the 50- 

vercign, the utmoſt privilege they demand is liberty of ſpeech and 
freedom from arreſts. The very word privijege means no. more than 
immunity, or a ſafeguard to the party who poſſeſſes it, and caw 
Aver bo conſtrued into an aQtive power of invading the richts. of others 
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upon the face of it, and notoriouſly under the direc. 
tion ofithe W neksitns hho nts och Br 260 t 
I do not mean to decline the queſtion of right : on 
the contrary, Sir, I join iſſue with the advocates for 
privilege; and affirm, that, * excepting the caſes where- 
« jn the houſe of commons are a court of judicature, 
« (to which, from the nature of their office, a coercive 
« power muſt belong), and excepting ſuch contempts 
« as immediately interrupt their proceedings, they 
have no legal authority to zmpriſon any man for any 

« ſuppoſed violation of privilege whatſoever.” —It is 
not pretended, that privilege, as now claimed, has ever 
been defined or confirmed by ſtatute ; neither can it 
be ſaid, with any colour of truth, to be a part of the 
common law of England, which had grown into pre- 
ſcription long before we knew any thing of the exiſ- 
tence of a houſe of commons. As for the law of par- 
lament, it is only another name for the privilege in 
queſtion z/ and ſince the power of creating new privi- 
kges has been formally renounced by both houſes, — 
fince there is no code in which we can ſtudy the law 
of parliament, we have but one way left-to make our- 
ſelves acquainted with it. that is, to compare the nature 
of the inſtitution of a houſe of commons with the facts 
upon record. To eſtabliſh a claim of privilege in either 
houſe, and to diſtinguiſh original right from uſurpation, 
it muſt appear, that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
performance of the duty they are employed in, and alſo 
that-it has been uniformly allowed. From the firſt part 
of this deſcription, it follows clearly, that whatever pri 
 vilege does of right belong to the preſent houſe of 
commons, did equally belong. to the firſt aſſombly of 
their predeceflors ; was as completely veſted in them, 
and might have been exerciſed in the ſame; extent. 

From the ſecond, we muſt infer, that privileges, 
which for ſeveral centuries were not only never al 
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nennen 


mons, muſt be founded upon 
ſtitutional duties of a houſe of commons are not very 
complicated nor myſterious. They are to propoſe or 
aſſent to eee laws for the 3 the nation. 
They are to grant the neceſfary aids to the king; peti- 
tion for the redreſs of grievances; and 1 — 5 
ſion or high crimes againſt the ſtate. H unlimited pri- 
 vilege be neceſſary to the performance of theſe duties, 
we have reaſon to conclude, that, for many centuries 
after the inſtitution of the houſe of commons, they 
were never performed. I am not bound to prove a 
negative; but I appeal to the Englith hiſtory, when 
J affirm, that, with the exceptions already ſtated, 


cedent from the year 1205 to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, of the houſe of commons having impriſon- 
ed any man (not a member of their houſe) for con- 
tempt or breach of privilege. In the moſt flagrant 
cafes, and when their acknowledged privileges were 


moſt groſsly violated, the poor Commens, as they then 


ſtyled themſelves, never took the power of puniſh- 
ment into their own hands. They either fought re. 
_ dreſs by petition to the King, or, what is more re- 
markable, applied for juſtice to the houſe of Lords; 
and when fatisfaftion was denied them or delayed, 
their only remedy was to refuſe proceeding upon the 
King's buſineſs. So little conception had our anceſ- 
tors of ee eee, dere IG gene maintained con- 
cerning privilege, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
even kberty of oath, the vital . of a de- 
Rberative aſſembly, was reſtrained. by the Queen's 
authority to a fimple aye or no; and this reſtriction, 
though impoſed upon three ſucceſſire parliaments *, 
- was never once diſputed by the houſe of commons. ; 


n the years 1593—1597—and 160. 


12 


Jowed, but never even claimed by the houſe of com- 
urpatien. The con- 
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Iknow there are many precedents of arbitrary com- 
mitments for contempr: but, beſides that they are of 
too modern a date to warrant a preſumption that ſuch 
a power was originally veſted -in the houſe of com- 
mons, Fact — does not conſtitute Right.—If it 
does, general warrants were lawful.— An ordinance 
of the two houſes has a force equal to law; and the 
criminal juriſdiction — or the Commons in 
1621, in the caſe of Edward Lloyd, is a good — 
ent to warrant the like proccedibigs * 
who ſhall unadviſedly mention thet 
the ambition of a 1 res. that 
- teſt and moſt exceptionable part of the privi- 

. contended — introduced and aſſert- 
= a houſe of commons which aboliſhed * both mo- 
narchy and peerage, and whoſe s, although 
they ended in one glorious act of ſubſtantial juſtice, 
could no way be reconciled to the forms of the con- 
ſtitution. "The; 
and confirmed their power by a 
uſe of it. Thus it grew by 


as the privilege of parliament — * 
If, however, it could be proved,” from skies; 
tions of won Fa or conven that an unlimited 
_— of commitment ought to be in:ruſteds"to the 
ouſe of commons, and that in 


Nane 
yof a king, or 


tie preſumption is ſtrongly againſt them. It isn leads 


ing maxim of the laws of England, and without it all 
ls are nugatory), that there is no, right without ya 
power without a legal 2counſe 


remedy, nor any 
to carry it into effi 


fed. 


Let the power now in quel- 


ey have exertiſ- 
ed it without oppoſition, ſtill, in-contemplation of lau 
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eir ſucceſſors profited: by the 3 


tion — tried by this ule- The ſpeaker iſſues his war- 


rant of attachment. The party attached either veſiſts 
force with AT or mw to a . ee whe =Þ 
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clares the warrant illegal, and diſcharges the 5 A 
Does the law pi .. — 

legal warrant ? Is there no regular proceedi 2 
* in our law. books to aſſert 3 Her: the 
authority of fo high a court as the houſe of commons? 
The queſtion is anſwered directly by the fact. Their 
unlawful commands are reſiſted, and they have no re- 
medy. The impriſonment of their own members is 
indeed, but it is no aſſertion of the privilege 
contend for. Their whole ing ſtops; 
there they ſtand, aſhamed to retreat, and unable 
— Sir, theſe ignorant men ſhould. be in- 
formed, that the execution of the laws of England is 
not left in this unoertain defenceleſs condition. Tf the 


ft of rebellien ; 
| if -neceflary, by the 
Lohan will our honeſt re- 

| * e et of rebellion ? The 
guards, not, are enough to be employ- 
ed; but they know-nothing of the doctrine of writs 
ene to wait for z letter from Loid 


It may n my argu- 
prove too much: for that certainly there 
| be inſtances of contempt and inſult to the 


eſt 
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Alderman Oliver. But after repeatedly NTT him to attend, 
at Jaſt adjourned beyond the day appointed for his attendance; 
by this mean, pitiful evaſion, gave up the point. Such is 


of conſcious guilt ! 


rift. 


Hey have — Weſtminiſter-hall be refifted, 
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ſo. The courts of criminal juriſdiction are open to 
proſecutions, which the Attorney-General may com- 
mence by information or indictment. A libel, tend- 
ing to aſperſe or vilify the. houſe of commons, or any 
of their members, may be as ſeverely puniſhed in the 
court of King's-Bench as a libel upon the King. Mr 
de Grey thought fo, when he drew up the informa-- 
tion upon my letter to his Majeſty, or he had no 
meaning in charging it to be a A libel upon 
the houſe of commons. In my opinion, they would 
conſult their real dignity much better, by appealing to 
the laws when they are offended, chan by violating 
the firſt principle of natural juſtice, which forbids us- 
to be judges when we are parties to the cauſe 

I do not mean to purſue them through the remain- 
der of their ings. In their firſt reſolutions, 
it is poſſible they might have been deceived by ill- con 
ſidered nts. For the reſt, there is no colour 
of palliation or excuſe. They have adviſed the King 


al proclamation +; and Kings, we ſee, are ready e- 


Kat, ii. 110 N. B. He was a good lawyer, but 8 y 
r 


oy 20 that the very men who adviſed the 
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ndugh to follow ſuch'advice.—By mere violence, and 
Without the ſhadow of right, they have expunged the 


record of a judicial proceeding ®. Nothing remained, 5 
but to attribute to their own vote a power of ſtopping 
the whole diftribution of criminal and civil juſtice. 
The public virtues of the chief magiſtrate have long 4 
ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid, that he ; 
has private good qualities; and I myſelf”: have been 80 
ready to acknowledge them. They are now brought 80 
to the teſt. If he loves his people, he will diffolve a 2 
parliament which they can never confide in or reſpect. th 
-—If he has any regard for his own honour, he will dif. pe 
4ain to be any longer connected with ſuch: abandoned MW m. 
COTE But, if it were concewable, - that a ſy 
ing of this country had loſt all ſenſe af - perſonal ho- ©* 
rour, and all concern for the welfare of his ſubjects, Ml ': 
I conſeſs, Sir, I ſhould be contented to renaunce the Ml © 
forms of the conftitution once more, if there were no lat 
other way to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice for the people +. il © 
53 FL £4 . 5 2 31 1 1 UNLU:S. . Opt 


Land Chatham very properly called this the actof a mob, not of a ſcnate. be 
r When Mr Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made no ſeruple about 
the privileges of pat liament: and altbongh it was as well Known 35 
any 1 and 8 cuſtom could be, 15 
the members of either hruſt are privileged, txrtpt-in reſes of treaſon, felory, 
or breach of peace, firm ct — 2 that nig of 
parliament dil nf extend to the caſe of a ſeditious libel ;. and undoubted!y 
they would have done the ſame if Mr Wilkes had been proſecuted for 
any other miſflemeanour whatſbever. The miniftry are of a ſudden 
grown wondlerfully careful of privileges, "which their predeceſſors were 
as ready to invade. © The known faws of the land; the rights of toc 
ſubjett, the fab&ity of charters,” and the revererice due to our mz 
- Nratts, miſt all give way, without queſtion or refſtance, to 2 privi- 
lege of which no man knows either — A The houſe 
f corimotis judge of their own privileges without appeal; they may 
— offence 2 the «+ innocent action, and impriſon the perſon who 
offerids them gp ou el arbitrary will and pleaſure. The party 
bas no remedy de cannot appeal from their juriſdiction; ant 
be queſtions the privileg to have violated, 
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. rr." 
FHEY who object to detached parts of Junius's laſt 
letter, either do not mean him fairly, or have 
not conſidered the general ſcope and courſe of his ar- 
gument.— There are degrees in all the private vices : 
— Why not in public proſtitution ?—The- influence of 
the crown naturally makes a -ſeptennial parliament de- 
pendent.— Does it follow that every houſe of com- 
mons will plunge at once into the /owe/? depths of pro- 
ſtitution? Junius ſuppoſes, that the preſent houſe of 
commons, in going ſuch enormous lengths, have been 
imprudent to themſelves, as well as wicked. te the pub- 
lc that their example is nat uit bin the reach & emu 
lation; — and that, in the firſt ſeſſion after the next 
election, ſome popular meaſures may probably be ad- 
opted. He does not expect that a diſſolution of par- 
lament will deſtroy corruption, but that at leaſt it will : 
be a check and terror to their ſuceeſſors, he will have 
ſeen, that, in Hag rant raſen, their conſtituents can and 
will interpoſe with effect. After all, Sir, will you 
not endeayour to remove or alleviate the moſt danger- - 
ous ſymptoms, becauſe you cannot eradicate the dil- - 
eaſe ill you not puniſh treaſen or parricide, becauſe 
the fight. of a. gibbet does not prevent highway rob- - 
beries ? When the main argument of Junius is ad- 
mitted. to be unanſwerable, I think it would become 


* 
o 


the minor critic, who hunts for blemithes, to be 4 
lutle more diſtruſtful of his own, ſagacity.— The other 

ection 18 hardly worth an anſwer, . When Junius 
9b erves, that Kings are ready enough to follow /uch 
advice, he does not mean to inſinuate, that, if the | 
limitation, I affrm that there is" neither law nor liberty in che 
kingdom. We are the flaves of the houſe of commons; and, 9X 1 
km, we are the ſlaves of the Kinz and bis miniſters, Anonymous. -- ©». 
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advice of parliament were good, the King would be 
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Yar early y it b the Fellate ſt the deciſion of the 

Middleſex election, it was well obferved by Ju- 
mins, that the houſe of commons had not only exceed- 
cd their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and ſubſe- 
quent Tes of Mt Walpole,” but that they 
had not even adhered to it ſtriftly as far as it went. 
After convicting Mr vg ah of giving a falſe quotation 
from the journals, and explained the purpoſe 
which that contemptible fraud was intended to anſwer, 
he proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelf by which Mr Wal- 
2 s ſuppoſed incapacity was declared, —viz. Re- 
. ſolyed, That Robert alpole, Eſq; having been this 
« ſeſſion of parliament committed a priſoner to the 
60 17 8 wy expelled this houſe for'a high breach of 
truſt in the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
« ruption when ſecretary at war, was, and is, incapable of 
©« of being elected a member to ſerve” in this preſent ab 
44 papa And then obſc right that, n the 10 
ms. of the vote, we have nd right to Annex the in- 4 
e e to 1 leg pulſion only 1 that, as the pro- 
- poſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe 7 1 from the expulſion ke; 
and the commitment to as Tower. I believe, Sit, o 
no man, who be _ thing of dialectics, or who 
underſtands Engli Ailpute the truth and fairneſs hie 
_of this conſtruẽ bond But Junius has à great autho- WW 28 


rity to ſup . him; which, tof pe he Duke whe 
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curſe of my reading. It contains an admonition, 
which cannot be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, 
in his excellent Tract upon the Rights -· of the People, 
after reciting the votes of the convention of the 28th 
of January 1699, viz.—“ That King James the Se- 
«cond, having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion of this 1 Le the original con- 
« tract between King and People; and, by the advice 
« of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having violat - 
« ed'the laws; and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
« this kingdom, hath abdicated the gon nt,” &c. 
 —makes this obſervation upon it: The word abgicat- 
« eq relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to 
© his deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have 
© been wholly in vain.” A enten might be 
no pretence for-confining the-abdication merely to the 
withdrawing, Lord Sommers farthier obſerves, Th 
King James, by refufeng to govern ut acrording 10 that 
law by which he- held the crown, did implicitiy renounce 


bis titis to itt. e 
againſt Mr 


If Funiur's conſtruction of the vote 
Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot com- 
prehend how it can honeſtly be diſputed)) the advo- 
cates of the houſe of commons muſt either give up 
their precedent entirely, or be reduced to the neceſſi 
of maintaining one of the groſſeſt abſurdities ĩimagin- 
able, viz. That a commitment to the Tower is a 
* conſtituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt to, 
* the incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it 

I need not make you any excuſe for endeavouring to 
keep alive the attention of the public to the "Jevifion 
of the Middleſex: election. The more I conſider it, 

e more I am convinced, that, as a fa it is inde 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, 
as a precedent, it is one of the moſt dangerous that ever 
was eſtabliſned againſt thoſe who ate to come after us: 
0 et I am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily: believe 


the. 
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did not 3 They are — to ſuch a 0 
tuation, that if a member of the preſent houſe of com- 


mons were to conduct himſelf ever fo improperly, and 
in reality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtitvents 
with a mark of diſgrace, they: would: not dare to expe! 
him; becauſe they know that the people, in order to 
. a. > hy the great queſtion. of right, or to thwart an 
ious houſe of commons, would probably overlook 
his immediate unworthineſs,, and return the ſame per- — be 
ſon to Parliament. — But, 1 in time, the precedent will cc 
xi future houſe of commons will have. | 
s, conſequently will not - ſcruple (pa 
ent which they did not eſtabliſh. 2 
The mary * himſelf: ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of 


his e e but his heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, C1] 
ofleſfion without cenſure. No man expects BY 

he reſtitution; 8 for his als. 11 
e upon the ett, | 
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appeared - to many*-pepple 3. Who, dazzled with the | 
name of privilege, had never ſuffered themſelves to ex- 
amine the queſtion fairly. In the, courſe of my reading 
this mornings, I met with the following paſſage in the 

Journals of the Houſe of Commons, (Vol I. page _— 

Upon occaſion of a juriſdiction unlawfully aſſumed 

the houſe in the year 1621, Mr Attorney General 
Mye gave his opinion as follows : * No doubt but, 
« in ſome caſes, this houſe may give jadgment ;z—in 
© matters of returns, and concerning members of our 
% houſe, or falling out in our” view in parliament : 
«© but, for foreign matters, knoweth not how we can 
A « judge it—Knoweth not that we have been uſed to 
give. judgment in any Nw but: thoſe before men- 

0 Soned. 1 11 55 Fs 1 » a#lsrric: 7 * 
Sir Edward Coke, upon »the 1 ſubject, ſays, 
(page 604.) No queſtion but this is a houſe of re- 
cord, and that it hath power of judicature in ſome 
i caſes have to judge of returns and mem- 
« bers. of our houſe: one, no member, offending out 
* of the parliament, when be came bther and . 
beit, wasltenſureũ for dt.?P! mln en e 
Now, Sir, if you will eee of theſe 
great ſages of the law with Junius doctrine, you will 
find they tally exactiy.— He allows the power of the 
houſe to commit their 'own members; (Which, how- 
ever, they may groſsly abuſe): He allows their power 
caſes whers they are acting as a court of judica- 
ture, viz. elections, returns, Rc. And he allows it. 
in ſuch „ as immediately interrupt their pro- 
ceedings z or; as Mr Noye expreſſes een 
NO | 70 £29 N Cnc en 
y who: would e e e ament 
farther than — either do — mean well to the pub- 
lie, or know not what they are doing. The io ernment 
1 is a government of law. We . | 
ves, 
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ſelves, we esd the ſpirit of our laws, and we 
ſhake the whole ſyſtem of b Englih juriſprudence, 
when ve intruſt a diſcretionary onary power over the life; 
liberty, or fortune of the t to any man or ſet of 
men 2 upon a n that it will not 
mn K "PHILO 0 
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| ANY man, Son — the . — of peruſing the 
journals of the houſe ic commons, wil ſoon be 


r 


— cath the — — It wil appear 
that theſe reſolutions have no one of the properties, by 
which, in this country particularly, latu is diſtinguiſhed 
from mere will and p/-afure ; but that, on the contra- 
ry, — hn revery mark of a power arbitrarily aſſum- 
ed, and capriciouſſy applied: That they are uſually 
made in times of conteſt, and to ſerve ſome unworthy 
purpoſe of paſſion or party that the law is ſeldom 
declared — an by which it is ſuppoſed to 
be violated ;—that legiſlation and juriſdiction are unit- 
ed in the fame perſons, and — at the ſame mo- 
ment Hand that a court, from which there is no ap- 
Peab, aſſumes an original juriſdiction in a criminal 
caſe: in ſhort, Sir, to collect a thoufand abſurdities in- 
to one maſs, we have a law, which cannot be known 
I becauſe it is ex poſt fade; the party is both legiſlator 
and judge, andthe juriſdiction is without appeal.” Well 


. the judges — law W . 1. 
on 
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Tou will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe qualifica- 
tions, the declaratory reſolutions of the houſe of com- 
mons ſhould appear to be in perpetual contradiction, 
not only to common ſenſe and to the laws we are ac- 
quainted with, (and which alone we can obey), but 
even to one another. I was led to trouble you with 
theſe obſervations — cop paſſage, which, to ſpeak in lute- 
ſtring, 1 met with this. morning in the courſe of my reads 
ing, and 9 — to put a queſtion to the 
advocates for prĩivilege.— On the 8th of March 1704, 
(vide Journals, Vol. XIV. p. 565.) the houſe thought 
proper to eome to the following reſolutions.— 1. 
no commoner of England, committed by the houſe 
« of commons for breach of privilege, or contempt of 
that houſe, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Car- 
© pus, made to appear in any other place, or before 
« any other judicature, during that ſeſſion of parlia- 
« ment wherein ſuch perſon was ſo committe. 
2. That the Serjeant at Arms, attending this houſe, 
do make no return of, or yield e to the 
« {aid-writs-of Habea Corpus; and, for ſuch his refuſal, 
* thathehayethe protection of the houſe of commons 
Welbore Elks, what ſay you? Is this the law of par- 
hament, or is it not ? I am a plain man, Sir, and can- 
not fallow you through the phlegmatic forms of an o- 
ration. Speak out, Grildrig; ſay yes, or no. If you 
ſay yer, 1 ſhall then inquire by what authority Mr De 


I there be in reality any ſuch law in England as the. law of par- 
hement, which (under the exceptions ſlated in my letter on privilege) 
| confeſs, aſter deliberation, I very much doubt. it certainly is not 
woſtztutenl by, nor can it be collected from, the reſolutions of either 
houſe, whether enofing or declaratory. I deſire the reader will compare 
the above reſolution of the year 1704, with the following of the 3d of 
April 1628.— Reſolved, That the writ of Habeas Corpus connot be 
"denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is committed or de- 
tained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the King, 

' the Privy Council, or any other, he praying the ume. 0 


* 
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ey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of 
, dared to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus 
for bringing the bodies of the Lord Mayor and Mr 
Oliver before them; and why the Lieutenant of the 
Tower-made-any return to a writ, which the houſe of 
commons had, in a fimilar inſtance, declared to be 
unlawful.—If you ſay no, take care you do not at once 
Fre up the cauſe in ſupport of Which you have ſo 

and ſo lab tortured your uriderſtanding, 
Take care you do not confeſs that there is no teſt by 
which we ean diſtinguiſn, —no'evidence by which we 
can determine, what is, and what is not, the law of 
"parliament. - The reſolutions I have quoted ſtand up- 
on your journals, uncontroverted, and unrepealed :— 
they contain a declaration of the law of parliament by 
_ court competent to the queſtion; and Whoſe deciſion, 
you and Lord Mansfield ſay, muſt be law, becauſe 
there? is no ap —— it; and they were made, nd 
haſtily, but after long deliberation upon a conſtitu- 
tional queſtion.— What farther ſanction or ſolemnity 
will you annex to reſolution of the 
of commons, what appears 
thoſe two reſolutions, the legality of which you now 
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deny? I you ſay chat parſiamente-· are not infallible N 
and che Queen Anne, in conſequence of the violent T 
proceedings of that houſe of commons, was obliged to 
F e and diflolve them 4 1 ſhall agree with you ven hon 
| — 1 and think that the precedent ought to be fol who 
lowed "immediately. But you, Mr Ellis, who hold ave 
This language, are inconſiſtent with your own princi- don 
ples. have hitherto maintained, that the houſe Ji **tra 
of commons are the ſole judges of 9 own privir I am 
and that their declaration does  ip/ſo facto con- * 
3 80 the law of parliament: yet now you confels i ny, 


are fallible, and that their reſol prion tides, 
may may be Merl, ere 4. . 3 1 


nul 
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m conſtitute the law of parliament. When the King 
was urged to diffolve the preſent parliament, you ad- 
viſed him to tell his ſubjects, that he was careful not 
to aſſume any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution had 
placed in 2 hands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems, 
was juſtified in exerting her prerogative to ſtop a houſe 
of commons, whoſe proceedings, compared with thoſe 
of the aſſembly of which you are a moſt worthy mem- 
ber, were the perfection of-juſtice and reaſon. | 
In what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a inan involve 
himſelf, who labours to maintain falſehood by argu- 
ment? How much better would it become the dignity | 
of the houſe of commons to ſpeak plainly to the peo- - 
ple, and tell us at once, that their will muſt be obeyed, 
mot becauſe it is lawful and reaſonable, but becauſe it us 
their awill ? Their conſtituents would have a better 
opinion of their candour, and, I promiſe you, not a. 
worſe opinion of their integrity. _ | 
SAA PHILO JUNIUS.. 
LETTER XIX. 
To HIS GRACE THE DUEE OF GRAFTON- 
MI „„ JON8 Re 1775: - 
PH E profound reſpect I bear to the gracious 
Prince who governs this country with no leſs 
honour to himſelf than ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and 
who reſtores. you to your rank under his ſtandard, will 
ſave you from a multitude of reproaches. The atten- 
tion 1 ſhould have paid to a is involuntaril 
trated to the hand that rewards them; and though - 
lam not ſo partial to the royal judgment, as to affirm, 
the favour of a King can remove mountains of in- 
amy, it ſerves to leſſen at leaſt, for undoubtedly it di- 
"des, the burden. _ I remember how much is 
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mars. 


due to bis ſacred character, I cannot, with any decent 
— — of propriety, call you the meaneſt and the 
eſt fellow in the kingdom. I proteſt, my Lord, I do 
not think you ſo. You will have a dangerous rival in 
that kind of fame to which you have hitherto fo happi- 
by directed. your ambition, as long as there is one man 
living who thinks you worthy of his confidence, and 
fit to be truſted with any ſhare in his government. I 
confeſs you have intrinſic merit; but take care 
you do not value it too highly. Conſider how much 
of it would have been loſt to the world, if the King had 
not 1 affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency 
among his ſubjects. If it be true that a virtuous man, 
ſttruggling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy of the gods, 
the glorious contention between you and the beſt of 
Princes deſerves a cirele equally attentive and reſpect- 
able: I think I already ſee other gods riſing from the 
earth to behold it. : 

But this language is too mild for the occaſion. The 
King is determined that your abilities ſhall not be loſt to 
ſociety. The perpetration and deſcription of new crimes 
will find employment for us both. My Lord, if the 
perſons. who-have been loudeſt in their profeſſions of 

triotiſm, had done their duty to the public with the 

ame zeal and perſeverance that I did, I will not affert 
that government would have recovered its dignity, but 
at leaſt our gracious Sovereign muſt have ſpared his 
* this laſt infult ; which, if there be any 
ing left among us, they will reſent more than even 
the real injuries hey received from every meaſure of 
eur Grace's adminiſtration. In vain would he have 
oked round him for another character fo conſummate 
as yours. Lord Mansfield ſhrinks from his principles; 
. ideas of government perhaps go farther than your 
on, but his heart diſgraces the theory of 55 2 
r.. p ̃˙ i A 77 . at an ing 


ee Duke was lately appdinted Lord Privy Sl. 
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ſtanding.—Charles Fox is yet in bloſſom; and as for 
Mr Wedderburne, there is ſomething about him which 
even treachery cannot truſt. For the preſent, therefore, 
the beſt of Princes muſt have contented himſelf with 
Lord Sandwich.—You would long fince have received 
your final diſmiſhon and reward; and I, DYING who 
do not eſteem. you the more for the high office you poſ- 
ſeſs, would willingly have followed you to your retire- 
ment. There is ſurely ſomething fingularly benevolent. 
in the character of our Sovereign. | Ht the moment. 
he aſcended the throne, there is no crime, of which 
human nature is capable, (and I call upon the Recorder 
to witneſs it), that has not appeared venial in his fights. 
With any other Prince, the ſhameful deſertion of him 


in the midſt of that diſtreſs which you alone had cre- 


ated, —in the very criſis of danger, when he fancied he 
ſaw the throne already ſurrounded by men of yirtue 
and abilities, would have outweighed the memory of 
your former ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of juſ- 
tice, and underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. 
He remembers with gratitude how ſoon you had ac- 
commodated your morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice; 
—how cheerfully you had abandoned the engagements 
of private friendſhip, and renounced the moft ſolemn 
profeſſions to the public. The ſacrifice of Lord 
Chatham was not loſt upon him. Even the cowardice 
and perfidy of deſerting him, may have done you no 
diſſervice in his eſteem; The inſtance was painful, 
but the principle might . ſe. - 

Tou did not neglect | ihe - magiſtrate, . while you 
lattered the man, The expulſion, of Mr Wilkes, 
predetermined in the cabinet ;—the power of de- 
priving the ſubject of his birthright, attributed to 
a reſolution of one branch of the legiſlature ;—the 
conſtitution impudentiy invaded by the houſe of 
commons — che right * defending it, treacherouſly 


— 
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renounced by the houſe of lords: theſe are the ſtrokes, 
my Lord, which, in the preſent reign, recommend to 
office, and conſtitute a miniſter. y would haye 
determined your ri, nh judgment, if they had 
made no impreſſion upon his heart. We need not look 
for any other ſpecies of merit to account for his taking 
the earlieſt opportunity to recal you to his councils. 
Yet you have other merit in abundance.—— Mr Hine, 

the Duke of Portland, —and Mr Yorke :—Breach 

of trult, robbery, and murder. You would think it a 

compliment to your 8 F added rape to the 
catalogue; but the ſtyle of your amours ſecures yo 
from reſiſtance. I know how well thefe ſeveral charges 
have been defended. In the firſt inſtance, the breach 
of truſt is ſuppoſed to have been its own reward. Mr 
Bradſhaw affirms upon his honour, (and ſo may the 
gift of ſmiling never depart from him I) that you re- 
a fr your 


ſerved no part of Mr Hine's purchaſe-money 2 
own uſe, . that every 1 it was ſerupulouſſj ſo 
paid to Governor Burgoyne.—Make haſte, my Lord; lo! 
"—another patent, applied in time, may keep the an 
Oaxs in the family. —If” not, Birnham-Wood, I kn 
fear, muſt come to the Macaroni, . 6 co. 
The Duke of Portland was in life your earlieſt i la 
friend. In defence of his property he had nothing to Ye 
plead but equity againſt Sir James Lowther, and pre- hay 
TY feription againſt the crown. You felt for your friend; lee 
but the law muſt take its courſe. Poſterity will ſcarce Wil © 
believe that Lord Bute's ſo:win-taw had barely intereſt — 


enough at the treaſury to get his grant completed be- 


2 ITC the election . 
F 3 


A ſuperb villa of Cot. Burgoyne, about this time advertiſed for fal. 
I It will appear by a ſuhſequent letter, that the Duke's precipitation 
proved fatal to the grant. It looks Jike the hurry and confuſion of 3 
young highwayman, who takes a few ſhillings, but leaves. the purſe and 
watch behind bim :— And yet the Duke was an old offender : 


zor umu. wth 


Enough has been ſaid of that deteſtable tranſaction 
which ended in the death of Mr Yorke ;—I cannot 
ſpeak of it without horror and compaſſion. To excuſe 
_ yourſelf, you publicly impeach your accomplice z and 
to hi? mind perhaps the accufation may be flattery. 
But in murder: you are both principals. It was once 
2 queſtion of emulation; and, if the event had not 
diſappointed the immediate ſchemes of the cloſet, it 
might ſtill have been a hopeful ſubject of jeſt and mer- 
riment between you. R | 
This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my future 
correſpondence. The remainder of the ſummer ſhall 
be dedicated to your amuſement. I mean now and 
then to relieve the ſeverity of your morning ſtudies, and 
to prepare you for the bufineſs of the day. Without 
pretending to more than Mr Bradſhaw's fincerity, yo 
may rely upon my attachment as long as you are in office. 
Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to expreſs 
ſome anxiety for a man whom I know you do not 
love? My Lord Weymouth. has. cowardice to plead, 
and a deſertion of a later date than, your own. Tou 
know the privy-ſeal was intended for him: and, if you 
conſider the dignity of the poſt he deſerted, you will 
hardly think it decent to quarter him on Mr Rigby. 
Yet he muſt have bread, my Lord; or rather he muſt 
have wine. If you deny him the cup, there wiltbe no 
keeping him within the pale of the miniſtry. - 
. l CCT 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
Mr Logy,, - ve Jury 9. 1771. 
IH influence of your Grace's fortune {till ſeems 


to preſide over the treaſury.— The genius of 


— 
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Mr Bradſhaw inſpires Mr Robinſon . How remark. 
able it is, (and I ſpeak of it not as matter of reproach, 
but as ſomething peculiar to your character), that you 


Ce 


fatal to the — it z nor adopted a cauſe, to which, 
attachment is infamy while: it laſts ; and, whichever 
_ way it turns, leaves ruin and diſgrace behind it. The 
_ deluded girl who yields to ſuch a profligate, even while 


have never yet formed a friendſhip which has not been 
you have not done miſchief ! You: 


* 
* « 
* * 4 
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he is conſtant, forfeits her reputation as well as her 
innocence, and finds herſelf abandoned at laſt to miſery 
and ſhame.— Thus it happened with the beſt of Prin- 
ces. Poor Dingley br. proteſt 1 hardly know 
which of them we ought moſt to lament ;—the un- 
happy man who ſinks under the ſenſe of his diſhonour, n 
or who ſurvives it. Characters, ſo finiſhed, are ti 
placed be the reach of panegyric. Death has fix- 0 
ed his upon Dingley; and you, my Lord, have ſet p 
your mark upon the other. i” re 
_ The only letter I ever addreſſed to the King was ſo hi 
unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall never preſume V 
to trouble his Majeſty in that way again. But my zeal NV 
for his fervice is ſuperior to neglect; and, hike Mr w 
Wilkes's patriotiſm, thrives by perſecution. Let his ſu 
Majeſty is much addicted to uſeful reading; and, if! of 
am not ill informed, has honoured the Public Adver- m 
tiſer with particular attention. I have endeavoured ey 
therefore, aud not without ſucceſs, (as perhaps you du 
may. remember), to furniſh it with ſy intereſting aud int 
edifying intelligence, as br ap" would not reach him ne 
through any other channel. "The fervices you have the 
done the nation, your integrity in office, and fignal mi 
fidelity to your approved good Maſter, have "Ts Wt 
I . * up 
hy an intereepted letter from the Secretary of the Trezſury, it for 


appeared, that the friends of government were to be very ative in ſup⸗ 
Pertiog the miniſtcrial nomination of ſbei iſis. 
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faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been 
entirely neglected. Theſe letters, my Lord, are read 
in other countries and in other languages; and I think 
I may affirm without vanity, that tie | 

ter of the beſt of Princes, is by this time not only 
perfectly known to his ſubjects, but tolerably well un- 
derſtood by the reſt of Europe. In this reſpect alone 
have the advantage of Mr Whitehead. His plan, I 
think, is too narrow. He ſeems to manufacture his 
verſes for the ſole uſe of the hero who is ſuppoſed to 


gracious charac- 


be the ſubjeQ of them; and, that his meaning may 


not be exported in foreign bottoms, ſets all tranſlation 


at defiance. : | 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the cabi- 
net, was announced to the public by the ominous re- 
turn of Lord Bute to this country. When that noxi- 


ous planet approaches England, he never fails to bring 


plague and peſtilence along with him. The King al- 
ready feels the malignant effe& of your influence over 
his councils. Your former adminiſtration made Mr 


Wilkes an alderman of London, -and repreſentative of 
Middleſex. Your next appearance in office is marked 


with his eleCtion to the ſhrievalty. In whatever mea- 
ſure you are concerned, you are not only difappointed. 
of ſucceſs, but always contrive to make the govern- 
ment of the beſt of Princes contemptible in his own 
eyes, and ridiculous to the whole world. Making all 
due allowance for the effect of the miniſter's declared 


interpoſition, Mr Robinſon's activity, and Mr Horne's 


new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration, we ſtill want 


the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for com- 


mitting the whole intereſt of government in the ci 
to the conduct of Mr Harley. I will not bear hard 
upon your faithful friend and emiſſary Mr Touchit; 


for I know the difficulties of his ſituation, and that a 


tew lottery-tickets are of uſe to his o&conomy. There 
| | I is 
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- is a proverb concerning perſons in the predicament of 
this gentleman, 3 however, cannot be ſtrictly 
applied to him : They commence duper, and finiſh knove,. 
Now Mr Touchit's character is uniform. I am con- 
vinced - that his ſentiments never depended upon his 
circumſtances, and that in the moſt profperous ate of 
his fortune he was always the very man he is at pre. 
ſent. —But was there no. other perſon of rank and 
_ conſequence in the city, whom government could con- 
fde in, but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine 
that the whole body of the Diſſenters, that the whole 
Whig intereſt of London, would attend at the levee, 
and ſubmit to the directions, of a notorious Jacobite ! 
Was there no Whag magiſtrate in the eity, to whom 
the ſervants of George the Third could intruſt the 
management of a buſineſs ſo very intereſting to their 
maſter as the election of ſheriffs? Is there no room 
at St James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? My 
Lord, I do not mean to queſtion the fincerity of Mr 
Harley's attachment to his Majeſty's government. 
Since the commencement of the preſent reign, 1 have 
ſeen {till greater contradictions recontiled. The prin- 
_ ciples of theſe worthy Jacobites are not ſo abſurd 26 
they have been reprefented. Their ideas of divine 
right are not ſo much annexed to the perſon or family, 
as to the political character of the Sovereign. Had 
there ever been an honeſt man among the S/uarts, his 
Majeſty's preſent friends would have been Whigs up- 
on principle. But the converſion of the beſt of Prin- 
ces have removed their ſcruples. They have forgiven 
him the ſins of his Hanoverian anceſtors, and acknow- 
ledge the hand of Providence in the deſcent of the 
crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, my 
Lord, they alſo behold, with a kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſentative 
af that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 
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from Charles the Second, is only a bar to your pre- 


tenſions to the crown, and no way interrupts the re- 
ularity of your ſucceſſion to all the virtues of the 
tuarts. | | „ 
The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Reverend Mr Horne's 
endeavours, in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination 
| of ſheriffs, will, I fear, obſtruQt his preferment. Per- 
mit me to recommend him to your Grace's protection. 
| You will find him copiouſly gifted with thoſe qualities 
of the heart, which uſually direct you in the choice of 
your friendſhips. He too was Mr Wilkes's friend, 
and as incapable as you are of the liberal reſentment * 
of a gentleman. No, my Lord—it was the ſolitary 
indiflive malice of a monk, brooding over the infirm- 
ities of his friend until he thought they quickened in- 
to public life, and feaſting with a rancorous rapture 
upon the ſordid catalogue of his diftrefſes. Now let 
him go back to his cloiſter. The church is a proper 
ou for him. In his principles he is already a 
iſnop. 505 | 8 ; 
The mention of this man has moved me from my 
natural moderation. Let me return to your Grace. 
You are the pillow upon which I am determined to 
reſt all my reſentments. What idea can the beſt of 
Sovereigns form to himſelf of his own government? 
—In what repute can he conceive that he ſtands with 
his people, when he ſees, beyond the poſſibility of a 
doubt, that, whatever be the office, the ſuſpicion of 
his favour is fatal to the candidate; and that when the 
party he wiſhes well to has the faireſt proſpect of fuc- 
ceſs, if his royal inclination ſhould unfortunately be . 
diſcovered, it drops like an acid, and turns the election 2 
This event, among others, may perhaps contribute 
to open his NEL eyes to his real honour and in- 
tereſt. In fpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he 
at laſt perceive the inconvenience. of ſelecting, wi 
ſuch a curious felicity, every villain in the nation to 
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fill the various departments of his government. Ye 
4 ſhould be ſorry to-confine him in the choice either of 
His footmen or his friends. JUNIUS. 
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LETTER II. 


as 


"FROM THE REVEREND MR HORNE TO Junius, | 


E nt 28 4h dt,  JoLyY 13. x771. 

"FARCE, Comedy, and Tragedjy—IWilkes, Foote, and 
= . Jumus, united at the ſamè time againſt one poor 
. Parſon, are fearful odds. The two former are only 


1 their vocation; and may equally plead in 
excuſe, that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea 


for the /econd; his is an honeſt calling, and my clothes 
were lawful game: but I cannot ſo readily approde Mr 
Wilkes, or commend him for making patriotiſte 
trade, and a fraudulent trade. But what ſhall I ſay 
to Junius the grave, the ſolemn, the didaCtic !  Ri- 
dicule indeed has been ridiculouſly called the teſt of 
truth; but ſurely, to confeſs that you loſe your natu- 
val moderation when mention is made of the man, does 
not promiſe much truth or juſtice when you ſpeak of 
Ton charge me with „a new zeal in . of 
<c adminiſtration,” and with © endeavours in ſupport 
, of the miniſterial nomination of ſheriffs.” The re- 
putation which your talents have deſervedly gained to 
the fignatute of Funius, draws from me a reply, which 
I diſdained to give to the anonymous lies of Mr 
Wilkes. Tou make frequent uſe of the word Gentl- 
man; I only call myſelf a Man, and defire no other 
diſtinction: If you are either, you are bound to make 
good 8 8, or to — that you have done 
me a haſty injuſtice upon no authority. Eh 

I éput the matter fairly to iſſue —I ſay, that 5 


90 


far from any © new zeal in ſu 
« tion,” I am 
their meaſures ; and that I have ever ſhewn myſelf, 
and am ſtill ready, in any rational manner, to lay 
down all I have-——my life, in oppoſition to thoſe mea- 
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pport of adminiſtra- 
poſſeſſed with the utmoſt abhorrence of 


ſures. I ſay, that I have not, and never have had, any 
communication or connection of any kind, directly or 


indirectly, with any courtieror miniſterial man, or anyoß 
their adherents : that I never have received, or ſolicited, 
or expected, or deſired, or do now hope for, any reward 


of any ſort, from any party or 
fration or oppoſition. I ſay that I never uſed any 


ſet of men in admini- 


© endeavours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination 


« of ſheriffs;” that I did not ſolicit any one livery- - 


man for his vote for any one of the candidates, nor 
employ any other perſon to ſolicit z and that I did not 
write one ſingle line or word in favour of Meſſrs 
Plumbe and Kirkman, whom I underſtand to have 
been ſupported by the miniſtry. | 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, or 
to loſe your credit for yeracity. You muſt produce 
facts: ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant 
anguage, ought not to paſs for - proofs. You have 
every advantage; and I have every diſadvantage : you 
are unknown ; I give my name. All parties, both in 


and out of adminiſtration, have their reaſons (which 1 


ſhall relate hereafter) for uniting in their wiſhes againſt 
me; and the popular prejudice is as ſtrongly in your 
favour, as it is violent againſt the Parſon. 
Singular as my preſent ſituation is, it is neither 
painful, nor was it unforeſeen. He is not fit for put. 
ic buſineſs, who does not even at his entrance prepare 
lis mind for ſuch an event. Health, fortune, tran- 
Uility, and private connections, I have ſacriſiced up- 
on the altar of the public; and the only return I re- 
deve, becauſe I will not concur to dupe and miſlead a 
| 15 {ſenſeleſs 


rr 


torn me in pieces. That this has been the only return, 
is my pride ; and a ſource of more real ſatisfaction than 


ö 
| 
honours or proſperity. ' I can practiſe, before I am old, 
the leſſons I learned in my youth; nor ſhall I ever f 
forget the words of my ancient Monitor, : 
; Ty 4 Tis the laſt key-ſtone t 
* That makes the arch: the reſt that there were put 
Are nothing, till that comes to bind and ſhut : | þ 
4 'Then ſtands it a triumphal mark! then men | Te 
« Obſerve the ſtrength, the height, the why and when te 
It was erected; and ſtill, walking under, | de 
| * Meet ſome new matter to look up and wonder!“ cc 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant," Ml " 
3 3 . JOHN HORNE. 5 
. a W — — — — FEVER 1 W 


LETTER IL 

TO THE REVEREND MR HORNE. 

£2 . 7 7 3 Jory 24. 1771. 
1 Caxxor deſcend toan altercation with you in the newi- 
papers: but ſince I have attacked your character, 
and you complain of injuſtice, I think you have ſome Bi bal. 
right to an explanation. You defy me to prove that I ſcal 
you ever ſolicited a vote, or wrote a word, in ſupport WF 4 
of the miniſterial aldermen. Sir, I did never ſuſpet am 
ou of ſuch groſs folly. It would have been impoſſ- if vin F 
le for Mr —— to have ſolicited votes, and very dit- 9 4 


ficult to have written in the newſpapers in defence of oug] 
that cauſe, without being detected and brought to 


7 brought . ein 
ſhame. Neither do I proved to any intelligence BF al, 
concerning you, or to know more of your conduct the 
than you yourſelf have thought proper to communi Som. 


cate to the public. It is from your own tetters 1 Fs 


_ 
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clude that you have ſold. yourſelf to the miniſtry ; or 
if that charge be too ſevere, and ſuppoſing it peſſible 
to be deceived by appearances ſo very ſtrongly againſt 
you, what are your friends to ſay in your defence ? 


uſt they not confeſs, that, to gratify your perſonal 
hatred of Mr Wilkes, you ſacrificed, as far as depend- 
ed on your intereſt and abilities, the cauſe of the coun- 
try? I can make allowance for the violence of the 
pany 3 and if ever I ſhould be convinced that you 
ad no motive but to deſtroy Wilkes, I ſhall then be 
ready to do juſtice to your character, and to declare 
to the world, that I deſpiſe ſomewhat leſs than I 
do at preſent. But as a public man I muſt for ever 
condemn you. You cannot but know,—nay you dare 
not pretend to be ignorant, that the higheſt. gratiſi- 
cation of which the moſt deteſtable * “ in this 
nation is capable, would have been the defeat of 
Wilkes. I know that man much better than any 
of you. Nature intended him only for a good-hu- 
moured fool. - A ſyſtematical . education, with long 
ractice, has made him a ' conſummate hypocrite. 
et this man, to fay nothing of his worthy mi- 
niſters, you have molt aſſiduouſly laboured to gra- 
tify, To exclude Wilkes, it was not neceſſary you 
ſhould ſolicit votes for his opponents. We ineline the 
balance as effectually by leflening the weight in one 
ſcale, as by increafing it in the other. Ay SG 
The mode of your attack upon Wilkes, (though I 
am far from thinking meanly- of your abilities), con- 


: 1 


vinces me, that you either want judgment extremely, 
or that you are blinded. by your reſentment; Tou 
ought to have foreſeen, that the charges you urged a- 
gainſt Wilkes could never do him any miſchief. After. 
all, when we expected diſcoveries highly intereſting to 
the community, what a pitiful detail did it end in — 
dome old clothes—a Welſh poney—a French fogt- 
daz and a, hamper of 1 1 Indeed, Mr Horne, 
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the public ſhould, and wi forgive him his claret and 
His footman, and even the ambition of making his bro- 
ther chamberlain of London, as long 'as he ſtands 
forth againſt a miniſtry and parliament who are do- 


Ing every thing they can to enſlave the country, and 


as long as he is a thorn in the King's fide. Tou will 
not ſuſpect me as ſetting up Wilkes for a perfect cha- 


racter. The queſtion to the public is, Where ſhall 


we find a man, who, with purer principles, will go 
the lengths and run the hazards that he has done? 
The ſeaſon calls for ſuch a man, and he ought to be 


ſupported. What would have been the triumph of 


that odious h te and his minions, if Wiltes had 
been defi It was not your fault, reverend Sir, 


that he did not enjoy it 'completely.—But now, I pro- 
miſe you, you have To little power to do miſchief, 


that T much queſtion whether the miniſtry will adhere 


to the promiſes they have made you. It will be in 


-vain to ſay that I am a partizan of Mr Wilkes, or 
perſonally your enemy. You will convince no man, 


for you do not believe it yourſelf. Let 1 confeſs 1 


am a little offended at the low rate at which you ſeem 


to value my underſtanding. I beg, Mr Horne, you will 


hereafter believe, that J meaſure the the 3 0 

men by their conduct, not by their profeſſions. Such 

. ales may entertain Mr Oliver, or your grandmother ; 
ut, truſt me, hey are thrown away upon Junius. 


manly, repeatedly to introduce into a newſpaper the 
name of a young lady with whom you muſt here- 


tofore have lived on terms of politeneſs and good 
humour'?—But 1 have done with you. In )] 


opinion, your credit is irrecoverably- ruined. Mr 
Tow!) I think, is nearly in the ſame predica- 
ment. Poor Oliver. has been ſhamefully duped by 


i: bas hate rude e merit U the ho- 
vou. Tou have made him ſacrifice all t 

oo! o* ö 2 1 4 #- "kd . 5 4 * ? ; b F 5 . 4 | A 3 2 nour 
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Tou ſay you are a man. Was it generous, was it 
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nour he got by his impriſonment. + As for Mr Sau- 
bridge, whoſe character I really reſpect, I am aſton- 
iſhed he does not ſee through your duplicity. Never 
was ſo baſe a defign ſo poorly conducted. This letter, 
you ſee, is not intended for the public; but if you 
think it will do you any ſervice, you are at liberty to 

publiſh it. 8 „ö Urin 


ie This letter was tranſmitted prirately by the Printer to Mr 
Horne, by Junius 's requeſt. Mr Horne returned it to the printer, 
with directions to publiſh it. M 4 44 


LETTER. III. 
FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE: TO. JUNIUS.- 


„38 1 ͤ ĩo· j6bes ret. e TE 

OU have diſappointed me., When 1 told you, 
that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however ele- 
gant language, ought not to paſs for proofs, I evi- 
dently hinted at the reply which I expected : but you 
have dropped your uſual elegance, and ſeem willing 
do try what will be the effect of ſurmiſe and general 
abuſe in very. coarſe language. Your'anſwer to my 
letter (which L hope was cool, and temperate, and 
modeſt) has conyinced me, that my idea of a man is 
much ſuperior to yours of a gentleman. Of your for- 
mer letters I have always ſaid, /ateriem ſuperabat 
2pus. I do not think ſo of the preſent; the principles 
are more deteſtable than»the expreſſions are mean and 
liberal... Jam contented, that all thoſe who adopt 
the one, ſhould for ever load me with the other. | 
IL appeal to the common ſenſe of the public, to 
which I have ever directed myſelf; I believe, they 
have it, though I am ſometimes | half-inclined to 
ſuſpect that Mr Wilkes has formed a truer, judge- 
ment of mankind than I have. However, of this 
Lam. ſure, that there is nothing elſe upon which 
da place a ſteady reliance. Trick, and low cun- 
e 24A 1 
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ning, and addreſſing their prejudices and paſſions, 


| may be the fitteſt means to carry a particular point | 

| | but if they have not common-ſenſe, there is no pro- | 

ſpect of gaining for them any real permanent good. 

The fame paſſions which have been artfully uſed by ö 

an honeſt man for their advantage, may be more art- 

ID fully employed by a diſhoneſt man for their deſtruc- 

3 tion. I deſire them to apply their common-ſenſe to : 

; this letter of Junius; not for my ſake, but their own: F 
= it concerns them moſt nearly ; for the principles it 

contains lead to diſgrace and ruin, and are inconſiſt- s 

| ent with every notion of civil ſociety, © = 

| The charges which Junius has brought. againſt me, . 

| are made ridiculous by his own inconſiſtency and ſelf. 9 

contradiction. He Sos es me ohtively with “ a 2 

new zeal in ſupport of crniniſtration and with 1 

*- endeavours in fupport of the miniſterial nomination f 

of ſheriſfs.“ And he aſſigns two inconſiſtent mo- Y 

tives for my conduct: either that I have / my- * 

F ſelf to the miniſtry,” or am inſtigated © by the ſo- » 


“ litary vindictive malice of a monk - either that 1 
am influenced by a fordid defire of gain, or am hurri- 5 
ed on by © perſonal hatred, and blinded by reſentment.” E 


In his letter to. the Duke of Grafton, he ſuppoſes me 15 
actuated by both: in his letter to me, he at firſt E 
doubts which of the two, whether intereſt, or revenge, 1 
is my motive. However, at laſt he determines 5 IF 
the former, and again poſitively aſſerts that © the mi- " 
« niftry have made me promiſes?” yet he produces no th 
inſtance of corruption, nor pretends to have any intel- By 

ence of a miniſterial connection. He mentions no ©* 


cauſe of a perſonal hatred to Mr Wilkes, nor og "orga 
for my reſentment or revenge; nor has Mr Wilkes 

himſelf ever hinted any, though repeatedly preſſed. 

When Junius is called upon to juſtify his accuſation, 

he anfrers, He cannot deſcend to an altercation with 
S 7 z | . 1 43 : cc. me 
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A me in the newſpapers.” Junius who texifts only 
in the newſpapers, who acknowledges © he has at- 
e tacked my character“ there, and thinks * I have ſome 
« right-to an explanation.;” yet this Junius , cannot 
« deſcend to an altercation in the newſpapers?” And 
becauſe he cannot deſcend to an altercation with me 
in the newſpapers, he ſends a letter of abuſe by the 
printer, which he finiſhes with telling me“ I am 
« at liberty to ubliſb it.” This, to be ſure, is a moſt 
excellent method to avoid an altercation in the newl- - 
papers! RN ae at 37 
The proofs of his poſitive charges are as extraordin- 
ary : “ He does not 228 any intelligence con- 
« cerning me, or to know more ot my conduct than 
„I myſelf have thought. proper to communicate to 
the public.” He does not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs 
folly as to have ſolicited votes, or to have written ano- 
nymouſly in the newſpapers 3. becauſe it is impolbble 
to do either of theſe, without being detected and. 
brought to ſhame.” Juniut ſays this l- Who jet ima- 
gines that he has himſelf written two years under that 
ſignature, (and more under others); without being de- 
tected I—his warmeſt admirers will not hereaſter add, 
without being brought to ſname. But though he did 
never ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly, as to fun the 
Lazard of being detected and brought to ſhame by a 
nymous Writing, he inſiſts, that I have been guilty of 
a much gent, folly, of incurring the certainty of 
ſhame and detection, by writings fgned with my name! 
But this is à ſmall. flight. for the. towering Jain: 
HE AS fax from thinking meanly of my, abilities, 
though he is © convinced that 1. want judgment cx 
* tremely;” and can “ really reſpect Mr Sawbridge's. . 
character, though he declares him to be fo po a 
P d 215-9900 30 SOS. 


* 1: beg. leave te introduce Mr Herne to the- character of  the- 
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creature,” as not to © ſee through the baſeſt defon 
« conducted in the pooreſt. manner!“ And this 
moſt baſe defign is nd in the pooreſt manner, 
by a man whom he does not ſuſpect of groſs folly, 
and of whoſe abilities he is rar from thinking meanly | 
Should we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe contradic- 
tions, and explain this nonſenſe, the anſwer is rea- 
dy z“ He cannot deſcend to an altercation in the 
«©newſpapers.” He feels no reluctance to attack the 
character of any man: the throne is not too high, 

nor the cottage too low : his mighty malice can graſp 
both extremes: he hints not his accuſations as: opinion, 


' conjefture,” or inference, but delivers them as poſteve aſ- 
fertiont>\ Do (hep hare complain of injuſtice ?; He 


acknow have ſome ſort of right to an explana- 
tion”; but ĩ yall for pros and far, he begs to be ex- 
cuſed; and, he is nowhere elſe to be encoun- 


tered—*© he cannot & delcend to an altercation in the 
% newſpapers.” 

- And this, perhaps, Fun vit may think. “ the /iberal 
« reſentment: f gentleman ? This ſculking aſſaſſina- 
tion he may call . In al things, a in 7 
I hope we differ. . 5 


3 thought that fortitude Hat MY a mean 


b. wirt n n OY 5 
5 73 5 opv# No . 


Double Dealer. dildos had tine detter . Aro- 
ther very wrong objechon has been made by ſome, Who have net 
taken „Eee to diſtinguiſh: the charatters. The here of the play 
„ (meaning; Mellefpnt) is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated. —1 
. er man a gull and a fool that is deceived ? At that rate, 1 
„ am afraid the two claſſes of men will be reduced to one, and the 
pp knaves themſelves be at a * 5 to juſtify cheir title. But if an 
Hhoneſt-hearted man, who. has an entire confidence in fi 
4, r, omega and who (to confirm him in bis o- 
11 upon ſeweral trials, has been fo; if 


this man be deceived by the treachety of we her, muſt he of neceſ- 
4 "Gt 


commenoe fool inimediately; only becauſe the other has proved 
. a — Yes, ſays parſon Horne: No, fays Congreve ; and he, 
 « Ethiak, is allowed to have known ſamcthing of human natwe.. 
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. Or appetite of offending ; but a ſkill = 
And nice diſcernment between good and ill. | 


Her ends are honeſty and public good., 
«© And without theſe ſhe is not underſtood.” 


Of two things, however, he has condeſcended to 


give proof. He very properly produces a young lady, 
to prove that I am not a man; and a good old woman,, . 
my grandmother, to prove Mr Oliver a fool. Poor 

old ſoul ! ſhe read her Bible far otherwiſe than Junius! 
She often found there, that the fins of the fathers had 
been viſited on the children; and therefore was cau- 
tious that herſelf; and her immediate deſcendants, 
ſhould leave no reproach: on her poſterity: and they 
left none. How little could ſhe foreſee this reverſe of 
Junius, who viſits: my political fins upon my grand- 
mother! I do not charge this to the ſcore of malice. 
in him; it proceeded entirely from his propenſity to 
blunder; that whilſt he was reproaching me for intro- 
ducing, in the moſt harmleſs manner, the name of ont 
female, he might himſelf, at the fame inſtant, intro- 
Em. „ 5 : | 
I uam repreſented alternately, as it ſuits uniuſs pur-. 
poſe, under the oppoſite characters of a gleomy mont, 
and a man of politeneſs and good- humour. I am called 
« a ſolitary monk,” in order to confirm the notion gi- 
ven of me in Mr Wilkes's anonymous 8 
that I never laugh. And the terms of vey and 
gobd- humour, on which I am ſaid to have lived hereto- 
fore with the young lady, are intended to confirm other 
paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is ſuppoſed to 


ave offended me by refufeng bis daughter. Ridiculous! s, 


Yet I cannot deny but that ere as proved me un- 
manly and ungenerous, as clearly as he has ſhow'2 me 
corrupt and vindictive: and I will tell him more; 1 
have paid the preſent miniſtry as many vis and cm-. 
pliments as ever I paid to the young lady); and m 


* 
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all my life treat them wa the fame politeni/s and' good. 


humour. 


But Junius © beg me to believe, that he ea, ures: | 
« the integrity of men by their condu#, not by their 


&« profeſſions.” Sure this Junius muſt imagine his 


readers as void of underſtanding as he is of modeſty | 


By what are we to meaſure the conduct of this lurking. 
afaflin !—And he Bags this to me, whoſe conduct, 
wherever 1 could ally appear, has been as direct, 


him, concealed myſelf in my chamber, to ſhoot my 


4” arrows out of the n bs contented myſelf to 


view the battle from afar ; but publicly mixed in the 
engagement, and ſhared. the danger. To whom have 
J. like him, refuſed my name upon complaint of in- 
What printer have I defired to conceal me:? 

the infinite yariety of buſineſs in which I have been 
abe UT where it is not ſo eaſy to be faultleſs, which 
of my aftions can he arrai _ To what danger has 


any man been expoſed, which I have not faced ?—in- | 
formation, action, impriſonment, . oz death What labour 


have I refuſed? what expence have I declined ? what 
pleaſure have I not renounced ?—But 22 to whom 
no canduT belongs, ** meaſures the 1 by 
R not by their profefhons ;? himſelf all ö 
the while being nothing but pr: ons, and nes too 


of this TIE 1s tg His e 

| letters cl both my conduct and thoſe whom is 4 
letter : for, the public meaſures which ago | 
has been all along defending, were ours whom. — 
tack ; and the uniform oppoſer of thoſe meaſures = 
been Mr Wilkes, whoſe bad actions and intentions he 
endeayours to ſcreen. 

— — HR ank. he pleaſes, change bis abuſe; 


ch 


Where ſhall we find the ſtandard of us integrity? 


and open, and public, as my words. I have not, like 


orance or wilful falſe-- | 


— {4 
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and, quitting his looſe hold of nw and revenge, ac- 
cuſe me of vanity, and call this defence boafting. I 
own I have a pride to. ſee ſtatues decreed, and the 
higheſt honours conferred, for meaſures and actions 
| which all men have approved; whilſt thoſe who coun- 
ſelled and cauſed them are execrated and infulted. 
The darkneſs in which Junius thinks himſelf ſhroud- 
ed, has not concealed him; nor the artifice of only 
attacking under that fignature thoſe he would pull down, 
(whilſt he recommend by other. ways thoſe he would have 
promoted), diſguifed from me whoſe partizan he is. 
When Lord Chatham can forgive the awkward fitua- 
tion in which, for the ſake of the public, he was de- 
g5nedly placed by the thanks to him from the city; 
nd when Wilkes's name ceaſes to be neceſſary to Lord 
Rockingham to keep up a clamour againſt the perſons" 
of the miniftry, without obliging the different fac- 
tions now in oppoſition to bind themſelves before- 
hand to ſome certain points, and to ſtipulate ſome pre- 
ciſe advantages to the public; then. and not till then, 
may*hoſe whom he now abuſes expect the approbation 
of Junius. The approbation of the public for our 
faithful attention to — intereſt, by endeavours for 
thoſe ſtipulations, which have made us as obnoxious 
to the factions in oppoſition as to thoſe in adminiſtra- 
tion, is not perhaps to be expected till ſome years 
hence; when the public will look back, and ſee how 
ſhamefully they have been deluded, and by what arts: 
they were made to loſe the golden opportunity of pre- . 
venting what they will ſurely experience, —a change 
of miniſters, without a material change of meaſures, 
and without any ſecurity for a tottering conſtitution. 
But what cares Junius for the ſecurity of the con- 
ſtitution? He has now unfolded to us his diabolical 
| principles. As a public man, he muſt ever condemn -any 
meaſure which may tend accidentally to gratify the 
Sovereign; and Mr Wilkes is to be ſupported — | 
te 
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fiſted in all his attempts (no matter how ridiculous and 
miſchievous his projects) as long as be continues to be a 
thorn in the King's fide The cauſe of the country, it 
_ ſeems, in the opinion of ' Funizs, is merely to vex the 
King; and any raſcal is to be ſupported. in any ery, 
provided he can only thereby plant a thorn in the ing' 
Fa. This is the very extremity of faction, and the 
_ laſt degree of political wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord 
Chatham has been ill treated by the King, and treach- 
eroully betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is 
to be © the pillow on which Juniur will reſt his re- 
ſentment; and the public are to oppoſe the mea- 
fures of government from mere motives of perſonal 
enmity to the Sovereign] "Theſe are the avowed prin- 
ciples of the man who, in the ſame letter, ſays, If 
ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no motive 
< but to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready to do 
. *© juſtice to my character, and to declare to the world, 
that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat leſs than he does at 
de preſent ?* Had I ever acted from perſonal affection 
or enmity to Mr Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed: 
but what does he deferve, whoſe avowed motive is 
perſonal enmity to the Sovereign? The contempt 
Which I ſhould otherwiſe feel for the abſurdity and 
glaring inconſiſtency of Junius, is here ſwallowed up 
in my abhorrence of his principles. The right divine 
and ſacredueſt of Kings is to me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It 
was thought a daring expreſſion of Oliver Cromwell 
in the time of Charles the Firſt, that if he found him- 
ſelf placed oppoſite to the King in battle, he would 
diſcharge his piece into his. boſom as ſoon as into 
any other man's. 1 50 farther: had I lived in thoſe 
days, I would not have waited for chance to give 
me an opportunity of doing my duty; I. would 
: have ſought him through the ranks, and, without 
. the leaſt perſonal enmity, have diſcharged my piece 
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piece into his boſom rather than into any other t man's. 

The King whoſe actions juſtify rebellion to his govern- 
ment, deſerves death from the hand of ey ubject. 

And ſhould ſuch a time arrive, I ſhall be as free to act 
as to ſay: but, till then, my attachment to the perſon 
and family of the Soverei "gn ſhall ever be fo more 
zealous and fincere than that of his flatterers. I would 
offend the Sovereign with as much reluctance as the 
parent; but if the happineſs and ſecurity of the whole 

family made it neceſſary, ſo far, and no farther, I 
would offend him without remorſe. - | 

But let us conſider a little whither theſe principles 
of Junius would lead us. Should Mr Wilkes once 
more commiſſion Mr Thomas Walpole to procure for 
him a penſion of. one thouſand Acts. 1 the Iriſh e- 
ſtabliſhment for thirty years, he muſt be ſupported- in 
the _ by the public—becauſe it would . 

the King! 

Should we with to ſee Lord Rockingham and * 
friends once more in adminiſtration, unciagged by any 
fipulations for the people, that he might again enjoy a 
penſian of one thouſand and forty pounds a year, viz. from 
the fir Lord of the Treaſury 500 l., from the Lords of 
the Treaſury 601. each, tl the Lordi of Trade 40 1. 


each, &c. * public mull give up their attention to - 


points of national benefit, and aſſiſt Mr Wilkes in his 

attempt—becauſe it would mortify the King 
Should he demand the government of Canada, or of 
Jamaicn, or the embaſſy to Conflantineple, and in caſe 
of refuſal threaten to 15 them down, as he had before 
ſerved another adminiſtration, in a year and a half, he 
muſt be ſupported in his pretenſions, and upheld in his 
infolence—becauſe it would mortify the King ' 
Junius may chooſe to ' ſuppoſe that theſe things 
cannot happen ! But that they have happened, not- 
withſtanding Mr Wilkes's denial, 1 do aver. I main- 
e 
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 - taing that Mr Wilkes did commiſſion Mr Thomas Wal 
pole to ſolicit for him a penſion of one thouſand pound. 
on the Irißb eſtabliſhment for thirty years ; with which, 


and a pardon, he declared he would be ſatisfied : and 
that, notwithſtanding his letter to Mr Onſlow, he did 
accept a clandeſtine, precarious, and eleemaſinary penſion 
from the Rockingham adminiſtration ; which they paid 


In proportion to, and out of their ſalaries: and ſo en- 


tirely was it miniſterial, that as any of them went out 


of the miniſtry, their names were ſcratched out of the 
liſt, and they contributed no longer. I ſay, he did ſo- 


licit the governments, and the embaſly, and threatened 


| their refuſal nearly in theſe. words“ It coſt me a 


« year and a half to write down the laſt adminiſtration: 


4 ſhould I employ as much time upon you, very few 


« of you would be in at the death.” When theſe 
threats did not prevail, he came over to England to 
embarraſs them by his preſence : and when he found 
that Lord Rockingham was ſomething firmer and more 
manly than he expected, and refuſed to be bullied— 
into what he could not perform, Mr Wilkes declared 
that he could not leave England without money; and 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Rockingham purchaſed 


his abſence with one Bundred pounds a piece, with which 


he returned to Paris. And for the truth of what 1 
here advance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to 
Lord Rockingham, to Lord John Cavendiſh, to Mr 
Walpole, &. —I appeal to the hand-writing of Mr 
Wilkes, which is ftill exktant. | 
Should Mr Wilkes afterwards (failing in this 
wholeſale trade) chooſe to dole out his. popularity 


by the pound, and expoſe the city oſſices to ſale 
to his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell 
us, it is only an ambition that he has to make them 
chumberlain, town clerk, | & c. and he muft not be 
oppoſed in thus robbing the ancient citizens of 


| their 
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their birthright—becauſe any defeat of Mr Wilkes 
would gratify the King! | 
fortune, and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of 
twenty thouſand pounds, merely by his own private ex- 
travagance, without a ſingle ſervice or exertion all this 
time for the public, whilſt his eſtate remained; ſhould 
he at length, being undone, commence patriot, have 
the good fortune to be illegally perſecuted, and in con- 
ſideration of that illegality be eſpouſed by a few gentle- 
men of the pureſt public principles; ſhould his debts 
(though none of them were contracted for the public) 
and all his other incumbrances be. diſcharged z ſhould 
he be offered 6001. or 10001. a year to make him in- 
dependent for the future; and ſhould he, after all, in- 
ſtead of gratitude for theſe, ſervices, inſolently forbid 
his . to beſtow their own money upon any. 
other object but himſelf, and revile them for ſetting, 
any bounds to their ſupplies z Junius (who, any more 
than Lord Chatham, never contributed one farthing to 
theſe enormous expences) will tell them, that if they 
think of converting the ſupplies of Mr Wilkes's private 
extravagance to the ſupport of. public nſtaſures———— 
they are as great fools as my graudmotherg.and' that Mr 
Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings: of the purſes—as 
lang as he continues to be a thorn in the King's id. 
Upon theſe principles I never have acted, and I ne- 
ver will act. In my opinion, it is leſs diſhonourable 
to be the creature 71 a court, than the tool of a faction. 
| will not be either. I underſtand the two great lead 
ers of oppoſition to be Lord Rockingham, and Lord 
Chatham; under one of whole, banners, all the op- 


Should he, after conſuming the whale of his own 


* 


poſing members of both houſes, who deſire to get places, 


enliſt. I can place no confidence in either of them, 


or in any others, unleſs they will now engage, whilſt 


they are our, to grant certain. eſſential advantages for, 
© ir. OY | | the 
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the ſecurity of the public when they ſhall be IN ad. 


ford to Fay, 


- 


fuſed any engag 
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miniſtration. Theſe points they refuſe to ſtipulate, 
becauſe they are fearful left they ſhould prevent any 
future overtures from the court. To force them to 
theſe ſtipulations, has been the uniſorm endeavour of 


Mr Sawbridge, Mr Townſend, Mr Oliver, &c. and 


THEREFORE they are abuſed by Junius. I know no 
reaſon but my zeal and induſtry in the ſame cauſe, 
that ſhould enritle me to the honour of being ranked 
by his abuſe with perſons of their fortune and Ration. 
It is a duty I owe to the memory of the late Mr Beck: 
that he had' no other aim than this, when 
he provided that ſumptuous entertainment at the 
Manſion-houſe for the members of both houſes in 
oppoſition. At that time he drew up the heads of an 
en 
that I would couch it in terms ſo cautious and pre- 

eiſe, as to leave no room for future quibble and 'eva- 
non; but to oblige them either to fulfil the intent of 


the obligation; or to ſign their own infamy, and leave 


it on record: and this engagement he was determined 
to e to them at the Manſion-houſe, that either 
by their refuſal they might forfeit the confidence of 
the public, or by the engagement lay a foundation 
for confidence. When they were informed of the 
intention, Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly re- 
ement; and Mr Beckford as flathy 
ſwore, they ſhould then“ eat none of his broth ;” 
and he was determined to pu: off the entertainment: 

But Mr Beekford was prevailed upon by —— to indulge 
them in the ridiculous parade of a popular proceſſion 
through the city, and to give them the fooliſh pleaſure 
of an imaginary conſequence, for the real benefit only 


of the cooks and purveyors. 
It was the ſame motive which Bates: he ks 


of ra ciry to Lord cen 5 weich were expreſſed 


t0 


/ 


ment, which he gave to me, with a requ:1i: 
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to be given for his declaration in favour of ſbort par- 
liaments in order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at 
leaſt to that one conſtitutional remedy, without which 
all others can afford no ſecurity. The embarraſſment, 
no doubt, was cruel. He had his choice either to of- 
fend the Rockingham party, who declared formally a- 
gainſt ſhort parliaments, and with the aſſiſtance of 
whoſe numbers in both houfes he muſt expect again 
to be miniſter z\or to give up the conſidence of the 
public, from whom finally all real conſequence muſt 
proceed. Lord Chatham choſe the latter: and I will 
venture to ſay, that, by his anſwer to thofe thanks, 
he has given up the people, without gaining the friend- 
ſhip or cordial aſſiſtance of the Rockingham. faction; 
whoſe little politics are confined to the making of 
matches, and extending their family connections, anti 
who think they gain more by procuring one additional 
vote to their party in the bouts of commons, than by 
adding their languid property and feeble character 
to os abilities of a Chatham, or the confidence of a 
3 may be the event of the preſent wretch- 
ed ſtate of politics in this country, the principles of 
Junius will ſuit no form of government. They are 
not to be tolerated under any conſtitution. . Perſonal 
eamity is a motive fit only for the devil, Whoever, . 
or whatever, is Sovereign, demands the reſpect and 

ſupport of the people. The union is formed for their 

happineſs, which cannot be had without mutual reſpect; 

and he counſels maliciouſſy, who would perſuade either 
to 2 wanton breach of it. When it is baniſhed by 
either party, and when every method has been 


tried in vain to reſtore it, there is no remedy but 


a divorce : But even then he muſt have a hard and a 
wicked heart indeed who puniſhes the greateſt cri- 
minal merely for the ſake of the puniſhment; and 
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who dees not let fall a tear for every drop of blood 
that, is ſhed in "A public Ae however juſt the 
c uarrel. 4 We bets 110 NE. 
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SIR; CS anne Aue. 15.1771. 
J OvucuT to make an Kale to hs Duke of Graf. 
ton, for ſuffering any. part of my attention to be 
' civerted from his Grace to Mr Horne. I am not juſ- 
1 fied by the ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions. Private 
ces, however deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient . 
to attract the cenſure of the preſs, unleſs they are 
tfiited with the power of doing ſome Bora miſchief 
to the community. Mr Horne's ſituation does not 
correſpond with his intentions.— In my own opinion, 
. (which, I know, will be attributed to my uſual vanity 
nd prefumption) his letter to me does not deſerve an 
anſwer. But I underſtand that the public are not ſa- 
tified with my Glence ;—that an anſwer is expected 
trom me; = that if I perſiſt in refuſing to plead, it 
Will be taken for Sean. T ſhould be inconſiſtent 
With the principles I profeſs, if I declined an appeal 
to the good ſenſe of the people, or did not willingly 
ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of my peers. 

I any coarfe expreſſions have eſcaped me, I am rea- 
ty; 2 OFT: that they are unfit for Junius to make uſe 
IT ſee no reafon to admit that they have been 
in: 


erly ap plied. 
Horne it elle is unable to comprehend 

Fow an extreme want of conduct and diſcretion 
tan confift with the abilities I have allowed him; 
rior can he conceive that a very honeſt man, with 
A very -underſtanding, may be deceived by 2 


kate. 1 e human nature muſt be 
limited 


a 
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Limited ry Had he never mixed _ the wor! 

one would think that even his books might have taught 

him better. Did he hear Lord Mansfield when he de 
fended his doctrine concerning libels ?—or when he 
ated the law in proſecutions for criminal conyerſa- 
tion ?—or when he delivered his reaſons for calling 

the houſe of Lords together to receive a_copy. of his. 
charge to the jury in WoodfalFs trial ?—Had e been 
preſent upon any of theſe occaſions, he would have 
ſeen how poſſible it is for a man of the ſirſt tale ts to 
confound himſelf in abſurdities, which would di grace 
the lips of an idiot. Perhaps the example might have 
taught him not to value his own underſtanding fo high-- 
h. Lord Lyttleton's integrity and. judgment are un- 


kacke z ryet he is known to admire that cunning 


Frag. and verily believes him an honeſt man. 
peak to facts with which all of us are eonyerſanft,— 
ak to men, and to their experience ; and will not 
the nd to anſwer the little ſneering ſophiltriey of 4 


5 gian.—Diſtinguiſhed talents are not N 7 


connethed with diſcretion. If there be any thing gu- 
markable in the character of Mr Horne, it. 18,. that ex 
treme want of judgment ſhould be united with his de- 
ry moderate capacity. Yet I have not forgotten the 
acknowledgment I made him. He owes it to my 
bounty; 3. and, though. his letter has, lowered him in 
my opinion, 1 ſeorn to retract the charitable donation. 
I ſaid, it would be very difficult for Mr Horne to 
write direQly, i in defence of a miniſterial meaſure, and 
not be detected; and even that difficulty I confined 
to his partichlar tuation. Fle ehanges the terms of 
the propeſition, and ſuppoſes me to aſſert, that it would 
be impaſſible for any man to . for the newſpapers, 
and not be diſcovered. | 
He repeatedly aſſirms, or e at leaſt, that he 
nah author of theſe: reer what colour 


f ? | . 8 4 1 1 1 of 
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the reward. 1 | 
I did not mean to deny that Mr Horne had been an 


* 


F 1 ; f | * „ 
truth, then, can he pretend that I am no where to be 


encountered but in a newſpaper — I ſhall leave him to 
his ſuſpicions. . It is not neceffary that I ſhould con- 
kde in the honour or diſcretion of a man who already 


' Teems to hate me with as much rancour as if I had 


formerly been his friend. —But he aferts that he has 
traced me through a variety of ſignatures. To make 
the diſcovery of any importance to his purpoſe, he 
mould have proved, either that the fiftitious charac- 
ter of Junius has not been conſiſtently ſupported, or 
that the-author has maintained different principles un- 
der different fignatures.—I cannot recal to my memo- 
ry the numberleſs trifles I have written ;—but I rely 
upon the conſciouſneſs of my own integrity, and defy 
him to fix any colourable charge of inconſiſtency upon 
me. rt „ 1 7 | | SETS | 
I kam not bound to aſſign the feeret motives of his 
_ "Apparent hatred of Mr Wilkes: nor does it follow that 
I may not judge fairly of Bir conduct, though it were 
true that 1 Bad n no cu of my own.—Mr Horne en- 
Targes with rapture upon the importance of his ſervices; 
_ The dreadful battles which he might have been engag- 
ed in, and the dangers he has eſcaped. —In ſupport 
of the formidable deſcription, he quotes verſes with- 
out mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction, and na- 
turally appeals to the evidence of the poets. —Taking 
Him at his word, he cannot but admit the ſuperiorit 
of Mr Wilkes in this line of ſervice. On one fide we 
Tee nothing but imaginary diſtrefſes. On the other, 
we fee real proſecutions ;—real penalties ;—real im- 
_priſonment;z—hfe” repeatedly hazarded ; and, at one 
moment, almoſt the certainty of death. Thanks are un- 
'doubtedly due to every man who does his duty in the 
engagement; but it is the wounded ſoldier who defervci 
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Active partizan. It would defeat my own purpoſe not 
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to allow him a degree of merit, which aggravates his 
guilt, The very charge ef contributing his utmofl efforts 
to ſupport a mimflerial meaſure, implies an acknowledg- 
ment of his former ſervices. If he had not once been 
diſtinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defence of the 
common cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſhed by 
deſerting it. —As for myſelf, it is no longer a queſtion, . 
whether I ſhall mix with the throng, and take a ſingle ſhare 
in the danger. Whenever Funius appears, he muſt en- 
counter a hoſt of enemies. But is there no honour- 
able way to ſerve the public, without engaging in per- 
{onal quarrels with inſignificant individuals, or ſub- 
mitting to the drudgery of canvaſſing votes for an e- 
lection? Is there no merit in dedicating my life to 
the information of my fellow-ſubjeas ?—What public 
queſtion have I declined ?—What villain have I ſpar- 
ed?—ls there no labour in the compoſition of theſe 
letters? Mr Horne, I fear, is partial to nie, and 
8 the facility of my writings, by the fluency of 
'X._ f 9 0 ä 
le talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats he 
would have performed if he had hved in the laſt cen- 
tury. The unhappy Charles could hardly have eſcap- 
ed him. But living princes have à claim to his at- 
tachment and reſpect. Upon theſe terms, there is no 
danger in being a patriot. If he means any thing 
more than a pompous rhapſody, let us try how well his 
argument holds together. —I preſume he is not yet 
ſo much a courtier as to affirm that the conſtitution 
has not been groſsly and daringly violated under the 
preſent 4 He will not ſay that the laws have 
not been ſhamefully broken or perverted ;—that the 
rights of the ſubject have not been invaded, or that 
redreſs has not been repeatedly ſolicited and refuſed. — 
Grievances like theſe were the foundation of the re- 
bellion in the laſt century; and, if I ns : 


} 
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Mt Horne, they would, at that period, how juſtified 
him to his own mind in deliberately attacking the life 
of his Sovereign. I ſhall not aſł him to EY political 
conſtitution this doctrine can be . reconciled.; But at 
leaſt it is incumbent upon him to ſhew, that the pre- 
ſent King has better excuſes than Charles the Firſt for 


the errors of his government. He ought to demonſtrate 


to us, chat the conſtitution was better underſtood an 


hundred years ago than it is at prefent ; that the le- 


N gal rights of the e eck, and the limits of the prero- 


tive were more accurately defined and more clearly 


comprehended, If propoſitions. like theſe cannot be 
fairly maintained, 1 do not ſee how he can reconcile 
it to his conſcience, not to act immediately with the 
fame freedom with which he ſpeaks.. I reverence the 
character of Charles the Firſt as little as Mr Horne; 
but. Lill not inſult. his misfortunes by a \ Epumpariſon 
that would degtade him. 

It is worth-obſerving, by what g .cntle _ es the fu- 
rious, perſecuting zeal of Mr Doe has pop he into 
moderation: Men and meafures, were , yeſterday his 
objects. What pains did he once take to bring that 
eat-ſtate=criminal; Macguir l to execution "0-day 
2 humfelf to meaſures only. —No penal ex- 
* is to be left to the ſucceflars of vl Duke of 
Grafton.—To-morrow, I reſume, both men.and mea- 
fures, will be forgiven... "The flam ana + Lorna who ſo 
_ baddly "elit us in the meridian, ſinks temperately to 

the weſt, and is hardly felt as he deſcends... - _ 


. I-comprehend. the oli of endeavouring o com- 


| municate to. Mr Oliver and Mr Sawbridge a 
Mare in the reproaches with which he nt, 


me to. have loaded him. My memory fails me, if 


1 have mentioned their names with diſreſpect ;— 
unleſs it be reproachful to acknowledge a ſincere 
| RO for the character of Nr. Sawbridge, and 


not 
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not to have queſtioned the innocence of Mr Oliver's 
r . tf $357 
It ſeems/I am a partizan of the great leader of the 
oppoſition. If the charge had been a reproach, it 
ſhould have been better ſupported. I did not intend 
to make a public declaration of the reſpect I bear Lord 
Chatham. I well knew what ' unworthy concluſions 
would be drawn from it. But I am called upon to de- 
liver my opinion; and ſurely it is not in the little cen- 
ſure of Mr Horne to deter me from doing ſignal juſ- 
tice to a man who, I confeſs, has grown upon my e- 
ſteem. As for the common, ſordid views of avarice, 
or any purpoſe of vulgar ambition, I queſtion whe- 
ther the applaùſe of Junius would be of ſervice to 
Lord Chatham. My vote will hardly recommend him 
to an increaſe of his penſion, or to a ſeat in the cabi- ' 
net. But if his ambition be upon a level with his un- 
derſtanding if he judges of what is truly honourable 
for himſelt, with the ſame ſuperior genius which ani- 
mates and direCts him to eloquence in debate, to wal- . 
dom in deciſion; even the pen of Junius ſhall contri-- 
bute to reward him. Recorded honours ſhall gather 
round his monument, and thicken over him. It is a 
ſolid fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that adorn it. 
| am not converſant in the language of panegyric.—- _ 
Theſe praiſes are extorted from me; but they will 
wear well, for they have been.dearly earned. 
My deteſtation of the Duke of Grafton is not found- 
ed upon his treachery to any individual: though I am 
willing enough to Are that, in public affairs, it 
would be impoſſible to deſert or betray Lord Chatham, 
without doing an eſſential injury to this country. My 
abhorrence of the Duke ariſes from an intimate know . 
ledge of his character; and from a thorough: convic-. 
tion that his baſeneſs has been the cauſe of greater. 
miſchief to England, than even the unfprtünate am- 
bition of Lord Bute. 7" ® 
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The ſhortening the duration of parliaments is a ſub. 


ect on which Mr Horne cannot enlarge too warmly ; 
nor will I-queſtion-his ſincerity. If I did not profeſs 
the ſame ſentiments, I ſhould be ſhamefully inconſiſt- 
ent with myſelf. It is unneceflary to blind Lord Cha- 


mam by the written formality of an engagement. 
He has publicly declared himſelf a convert to Trien- 


nial Parliaments; and though I have long been con- 
vinced, that this is the only poſſible reſource we have 
left to preſerve the ſubſtantial freedom of the conſtitu- 
tion, I do not think we have a right to determine a- 
inſt the integrity of Lord Rockingham or his friends. 
Other meafures may undoubtedly be ſupported in ar- 
t, as better adapted to the diforder, or more 
— 7% ˙ S ͤô 
Horne is well aſſured, that I never was the 
champion of Mr Wilkes. But though I am not ob- 
liged to anſwer for the firmneſs: of his ſuture. adher- 
ence to the principles he profeſſes, I have no reaſon to 
prefume that he will hereafter diſgrace them. As for 
all thoſe imaginary caſes which Mr Horne fo petulant- 
ly urges againſt me, I have one plain, honeit anſwer 
to make to him. — Whenever Mr Wilkes ſhall be con- 
victed of ſoliciting a penſion, an embaſſy, or a govern- 


_ 


ment, he muſt from that ſituation, and renounce 
that character, which he aſſumes at preſent, and which, 


in my opinion, entitle. him to the ſupport of the pub- 
ic. By the fame act, and at the fame moment, he 
will forfeit his power of mortifying the King; and 
thqugh he can never be a favourite at St James's, his 
baſeneſs may adminiſter a ſolid ſatisfaction to the 


þ royal mind. The man IF; ak of has not 2 heart to 


feel for the frailties of his fellow- creatures. It is their 
f that afflict, it is their vices chat conſole, 
1 ” 8 * wt +2 * * 6 b X 


I gire every poſſible advantage to Mc Horne, whes 
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I take the facts he refers to for granted. That they 
Fe the produce of his invention, ſeems highly pro- 
bable; that they are exaggerated, I have no doubt. 
At tlie worſt, what do they amount to, but that Mr 
Wilkes, who never was thought of as a perfect pat- 
tern of morality, has not been at all times proof a- 
gainſt the extremity of diſtreſs? How ſhameful is it, 
in a man who: has fived in friendſhip with him, to re- 
proach him with failings too naturally connected with 
deſpair! Is no allowance to be made for baniſhment 
and ruin? Does a two years impriſonment make no 
atonement for his crimes?—The reſentment of a prieſt 
is implacable. No ſufferings caw-ſoften, no penitence 


can appeaſe, him. —Yet he himſelf; I think, upon his 


own ſyſtem, has a multitude- of political offences to 
atone for. I will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous: detail, 
with which he ſo long diſguſted the public. Ie ſeems 
to be aſhamed of it. But what excuſe will he make 
to the friends of the conſtitution for labouring to pro- 
mote this conſummately bad man to a ſtation of the high- 
eſt national truſt and importance? Upon what hon- 
ourable motives did he recommend him to the livery 
of London for their repreſentative ;—to the ward of 
Faringdon for their alderman; — to the county of Mid- 
dleſex for their knight? Will he affirm, that, at that 
time, he was ignorant of Mr Walkes's ſolicitations to 
the miniſtry ?—That he ſhould ſay fo, is indeed very 
neceffary-for his own juſtification z but where will he 
ſind credulity to believe him? + 


* 


In what ſchool this gentleman learned his ethics, I 
know not. His logic-ſeems to have been ſtudied un- 
der Mr Dyſon. That miſerable pamphleteer, by di- 
viding the onhy precedent in point, and taking as much 
of it as ſuited his purpoſe, had reduced his argu- 
ment upon the Middleſex election to ſomething like 
the ſhape of a ſyllogiſm. Mr Horne has * 5 
e EL Tg imſe 
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himſelf with the ſame ingenuity and candour. I had 
aſſirmed, that Mr Wilkes would preſerve the public 
favour, c as long as he ſtood forth againſt a miniſtry 
= © and parhament who were doing every thing they 
[ © could to enflave the country, and as long as he was 


e a thorn ity the King's fide.” Yet, from the exulting 
= triumph of Mr Horne's reply, one would think that I 
4 had refted my expectation, that Mr Wilkes would be 
"= ſupported by the _ upon the fingle condition of 
C | his mortifying the King. This may be logic at Cams 

2 bridge or at the Treaſury; but among men of ſenſe 
1 and honour, it is folly or villany in the extreme. 

| I ſee the pitiful advantage be has taken of a ſingle 
unguarded expreſſion, in a letter not intended for the 
ublic. Let. it is only the exprefeon that is unguarded. 
I adhere to the true meaning of that member of the 

ſentence, taken feparately as he takes it; and now, up- 
on the cooleſt deliberation, reaſſert, that, for the pur- 
1 a poſes I; referred to, it may be highly meritorious to 
the public, to wound the perſonal feelings of the So- 
vereign. It is not a general propoſition, nor is it ge- 
nerally applied to the chief Magiſtrate of this. or any 
| other conſtitution. Mr Horne knows as well as I do, 
that the beſt of Princes is not diſpleaſed with the ab- | 
| uſe which | be ſees: thrown upon his oſtenſible mini- 

| ſters. It makes them, I preſume, more properly. the * 

| objects of his royal compaſſion ;—neither does it e- 
| |  ſeape his ſagacity, that the lower they are degraded 7 

| 


in the public eſteem, the more ſubmiſhyely they muit 
depend upon his favour for proteCQtion. , This J affirm, 
| the moiſt ſolemn conviction, and the moſt cer- 1 
- tain knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy of : 
the cloſet. It is unneceſſary to purſue the argument | 
+ Mr Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. - He laments 
_ the* wretched ſtate of politics in this country; and | 


i ſces, 
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ſees, in a new light, the weakneſs and folly of the 


oppoſition. Whoever, or whatever, is Sovereign," de- 
mands the reſpeft and ſupport of the people * ; it was not 
ſo when Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. Our 
gracious Sovereign has had wonderful fucceſs in 
creating new attachments 10 his perſon and family. He 
owes it, I preſume, to the regular ſyſtem - he has 
purſued in the myſtery of converſion. He began 
with an experiment upon the Scotch; and concludes 
with converting Mr Horne. —W hat a pity it is, that 
the Fews ſhould be condemned by Providence to wait 
— Meſſiah l their u | Fa . Fl 
prieſt are accuſed of miſinterpreting t 
ſcriptures. Mr Horne has improved upon his pro- 
feſhon. He alters the text, and creates a refutable 
doctrine of his own. Such artifices cannot long 
delude the underſtanding of the people ; and, with- 
out meaning an indecent compariſon, I may ven- 
ture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius will be 
read, when the commentaries of the Jeſuits are for- 
| enn 
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3 LETTER LV. 5 5 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, Fe AVG. 26. 1771. | 


THE enemies of the people, having now no- 


thing better to object to my friend Junius, are 


. at laſt obliged to quit his politics, and to. rail at 


him for crimes he is not guilty of. His wanity 


and impiety are now the topics of their 
abuſe. 1 not mean to leſſen the force of ſuch 


charges, (ſuppoſing „ N 0 
te very ſoliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he paſſed the Rubicon 


* 


30 e 
that they are not founded. If I admitted the premiſes, 
T ſhould readily agree in all the conſequences drawn 
from them. Vanity indeed is a venial error; for it 
. uſually carries its own puniſhment with it :—but if I 

cho Junius capable of uttering a diſreſpectful word 
of the religion of his country, I ſhould be the firſt to 
renounce and give him up to the public contempt and 
indignation. As a man, I am fatisfied that he is a 
Chriſtian upon the moſt ſincere conviction: as a writer, 
he would be groſsly inconſiſtent with his political prin- 
ciples, if he dared to attack a religion eſtabliſhed b 
thoſe laws which it ſeems to be the purpoſe of his lie 
to defend. Now for the proofs.— Junius is accuſed 
of an impious alluſion to the holy ſacrament, where 
he ſays, that if Lord Weymouth be denied the cup, there 
will be no keeping bim within the pale of the miniſtry. 
Now, Sir, I affirm, that this paſſage refers entirely to 
A ceremonial in the Roman-Catholic church, which 
denies the cup to the laity. It has no manner of rela- 
tion to the Proteſtant creed; and is in this country as 


fair an object of ridicule as tranſub/antiation, or any o- 


er part of Lord Peter's hiſtory in the Tale of the 


_ Mud Junius is charged with equal vanity and impiety, 


in comparing his Writings to the holy ſcripture. —The 
formal proteſt he makes againſt any ſuch compariſon 
avails him nothing. It becomes neceſſary, then, to 
ſhow that the charge deſtroys itſelf. —If he be varr, 
He cannot be impieuws. A vain man does not uſually 
compare himſelf to an object which it is his deſign to 
undervalue. On the other hand, if he be impious, he 
cannot be vain ; for his impiety, if any, muſt conſiſt 
in his endeavouring to degrade the holy ſcriptures by 
a compariſon with his own” contemptible writings. 
This would be folly indeed of the groſſeſt nature; 
but where lies the vanity ?—I ſhall now be 1 50 
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3 Sir, what you ſay is plauſible enough; but Mill 


e you muſt allow that it is thamefully impudent in 
« Junius to tell us that his works will live as long as 
* the Bible.” My anſwer is, Agreed; but firſt proue 
that he has ſaid ſo, Look at his words, and you will 
find, that the utmoſt he expects is, that the Bible and 
Junius will ſurvive the commentaries of the Jeſuits 3 
which may prove true in a fortnight. The moſt ma- 
lignant ſagacity cannot ſhow that his works are, in bis 
opinion, to live as long as the Bible. Suppoſe I were to 
foretell, that Fack and Tam would ſurvive Harry— does 
it follow that Fack muſt live as long as Tom? I would 
_ illuſtrate my meaning, and proteſt againſd the 
leaſt idea of profaneneſss. 1 | 
Vet this is the way in which Junius is uſually an- 
ſwered, arraigned, and convicted. Theſe candid cri- 
tics never remember any thing he ſays in honour of 
our holy religion; though it is true, that one of his 


leading arguments is made to reſt wpun the internal e- 


vidence <uhich the pureſt of all religions carries with it. 1 
quote his words; and conclude from them, that he is 
a true and hearty Chriſtian, in ſubſtance, not in cere- 
moyy; though poſſibly he may not agree with my Re- 
yerend Lords the Biſhops, with the head of the 
Church, that prayers are morality, or that kneeling it re- 
Aion. PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LIE 
„ FROM THE REVEREND MR HONRE TO JUNIUS. 


— ; Ars. 173 1771. 
1 Congratulate you, Sir, on the recovery of your 
wonted ſtyle, though it has coſt you a fortnight. 
I compaſſionate your labour in the compoſition of 
your letters, and will communicate to you the ſe- 
Truth needs no ornament; 
| | * 
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and, in my opinion, what the bers ws of de pee 
is deformit xxx.. e wer 12. 

You brought a poſitive me of corru 
tion. I denied the — — pr hog 

You replied with abuſe, and reaſſerted your —.— 

I called again for proofs. — _— F 
only, and drop your ac In your fortni I 

1 ter weed upon the ſubject o n 

corruption. bis 4A add e | 2 
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for your condeſcenſion, and to a grateful public and ho- 
ng miniſtry for all the-favours;: — — conferred 


The two latter, I am —.— never re - er 

fuſe me any I ſhall ſolicit; and ſince you have W 
pleaſed to acknowledge, that you told à deliberate lic 
in my favour out of bounty, and as a charitable dona- ec 
tion, why may I not expect that wht Will hereafter (if b. 
Jou do not forget you. Ever: e. N name W 4 


At all events, I am as well ſatisfied with your pane- 

ic as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I ſhall 

4 ve none; but over my grave it will be ſaid, in your 
& own words, Hornet 4 did net correſpond with 
1 2 bit intentions Honk. 


| * Thepkaph would nat b il to tothe cure; at the un. that 
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LE TEE N EVI 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
My Lorp, | DEPT. 28. 1771. 


PHE people of England are not appriſed of the full 
extent of their obligations to you. They have yet 


no adequate idea of the endleſs variety of your charac- 


ter. They have ſeen you diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful 
in the continued violation of thoſe moral and political 
duties, by which the little as well as the great ſocieties: 
of life are collected and held together. Every eolour,, 
every character, became you. With a rate of abilities 
which Lord Weymouth very juſtly looks down upon 
with contempt, you have done as much miſchief to the 
community as Cromwell would have done, if Cromwelf 
had been a coward ;. and as much as  Machiavel, if 
MachiaveFhad not known that an appearance of morals. 
and religion are uſeful in ſociety. To a thinking man, 
the influence of the Crown will, in no view, appear 
ſo formidable, as when he obſerves to what enormous 
ſucceſſes it has fafely conducted your Grace, without 
a ray of real ee ee e without even the preten- 
fions to common decency or principle of any kind, or 
a ſingle ſpark of perſonal reſolution. What muſt be 
the operation of that pernicious influence, (for which 
our Kings have wiſely _— the nugatory name 
of prerogative), that, in the _ ſtations, can ſo 
abundantly ſupply the abſence of virtue, courage, and 
abilities, and qualify a man to be the miniſter of a 
great nation, whom a private gentleman would be a- 
ſhamed and afraid to admit into his family]! Like the 
univerſal paſſport of an ambaſſador, it ſuperſedes the 
prohibition of the laws, baniſhes the ſtaple virtues of 
the country, and introduces vice and folly trium- 
phantly into all the departments of the ſate;. O- 
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ther princes, beſides his Majeſty, have had the means 
it with moderation. In former times, corruption was 


conſidered as a foreign auxiliary to government, and 
only called in upon extraordinary emergencies. The 


+» Oat ee 


treated with an afperity which, if compariſon be a de- 
Fence, ſeems to border upon injuſtice. Neither Char/e: 


vernment and ſubvert the conſtitution of England. 


of corruption within their reach; but they have uſed 


igned piety, the ſanctiſied religion, of George the 
have taught him to new-model the civil forces 


un 
Thi 


of the ſtate. The natural reſources of the crown are 
no longer confided in. Corruption glitters in the 


van z—<ollects and maintains a ſtanding army of mer- 


cenaries, and at the fame; moment impoveriſhes and 
. cnflaves the country.—His Majeſty's predeceſſors (ex- 


cepting that worthy family from which you, my Lord 
are unqueſtionably deſcended) had = rous-qua- 


 Hhties in their compoſition, with vices, I confeſs, or 
Frailties, in abundance. 
men, not h ites or prieſts. They were at the 


were kings or gentle- 


head of the church, but did not know the value of 
their office. They ſatd their prayers without ceremo- 


ny; and had too little prieftcraft in their underſtand- 
ing to reconcile the ſanctimonious forms of religion 
with the utter deſtruction of the morality of their 
people: ——My Lord, this is fact, not deelamation. 
— With all your partiali 
-muſt confeſs, that even 


to the houſe of Stuart, you 
rles the Second would have 
bluſhed at that open encouragement, at thoſe eager, 
meretricious with which every ſpecies of pri- 
vate vice and public- proſtitution is received at St 
James's.— The unfortunate houfe of Stuart has been 


nor his. brother were qualified to fupport ſuch a ſyſtem 
{a to chan the go- 


One of them was too much in earneſt in his pleaſures— 
the other in his religion. But the danger to this — 
| EO. oe? 0 
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would ceaſe to be problematical, if the crown ſhould 


ever deſcend to a Prince, whoſe apparent ſimplicity 
might throw his ſubjects off their guard, —who. might 
be no libertine in behaviour, —who ſhould have no 
ſenſe of honour to reſtrain him, —and. who, with; juſt 

religion enough to impoſe upon the multitude, rity 
have no ſcruples of conſcience. to interfere with his 
morality. With theſe honourable qualifications, and 
the deciſive advantage of fituation, low craft and falſe- 
hood are all the abilities that are wanting to deſtroy 


the wiſdom of ages, and to deface the nobleſt monu- 


ment that human policy has erected.— I know fuch a 
man: —My Lord, I know you both; and with the 


bleſſing of God (for I too am religious), the people of 


England ſhall know you as well as I do. I am not 
very ſure that greater abilities would not in effect be an 
impediment to a defign, which ſeems at firſt fight to 
require a ſuperior capacity. A better underſtanding 

might make him ſenſible of the wonderful beauty of 
that ſyſtem he was endeavouring to corrupt. The 
danger of the attempt might alarm him. The mean- 
neſs and intrinſic worthleſſneſs of the object, (ſuppoſ- 
be tance and diſguſt. But theſe are ſenſations which 

d no entrance into a barbarous contracted heart. 
In ſome men, there is a malignant paſſion to de- 
ſtroy the works of genius, literature, and freedom. 
The Vandal and the monk find equal gratification 
Reflections like theſe, my Lord, have a general re- 
lation to your Grace, and inſeparably attend you in 
whatever company or ſituation your character occurs 


to ys. They have no immediate connection with the 


following recent fact, which I lay before the Jos 
for the honour of the beſt of Sovereigns, and for the 
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ing he could attain it), would fill him with ſhame, re- 
en 
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A prince, (whoſe piety and ſelf-denial, one would 
think, might ſecure Kim | 

worldly neceſſities), with an annual revenue of near 
a million ſterling, unfortunately vants money.—The 


navy of England, by an equally ſtrange concurrence of 


unforeſeen circumſtances, (though not quite ſo unfor- 
tunately for his Majeſty), is in equal want of timber. 

The world knows in what a hopeful condition you 
delivered the navy to your ſucceſſor, and in what a 
condition we found it in the moment of diſtreſs. You 
were determined it ſhould continue in the ſituation 


in which you left it. It happened, however, very | 


lackily for the privy-purſe, that one of the above 
wants promiſed fair to ſupply the other. Our religi- 
ous,. benevolent, generous Sovereign, has no objec- 
tion to ſelling hit own timber to his own admiralty to 
repair Bi own ſhips, nor to putting the money into 

his own pocket. People of a religious turn naturally 


_ adhere to the principles of the church. Whatever 


they acquire falls into mori-main,—Upon a repreſen- 
tation from the admiralty of the extraordinary want 
of timber for the indiſpenſable repairs of the navy, the 

eral was directed to make a ſurvey of the 


timber in all the royal chaceg and foreſts in England. 


Having obeyed his orders with accuracy and attention, 


he reported, that the fineſt timber he had any where 


th, and the propereſt in every reſpect for the 
pu of the navy, was in bittlebury Foreft, of 

which your Grace, I think, is hereditary ranger. In 
- conſequence of this report, the uſual warrant was 
prepared at the treaſury, and delivered to- the ſurvey- 
or, by which he or his deputy were authoriſed to cut 
down any trees in Whittlebury Foreſt which ſhould ap- 


= pour to be proper for the purpoſes above-mentioned. 
. 


uty, being informed that the warrant was ſign- 


| | ed and delivered to his principal in Lohdon, croſſes the 
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country 
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from ſuch a multitude of 
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d country to Northamptonſhire, and with an officious 
of real for the public ſervice begins to do his duty in the 


ar foreſt. Unfortunately for him, he had not WAI 
he rant in his pocket. 'The overſight was nents and 
of * you have uniſhed him for it accordingly. You have 
1 inſiſted, that an active, uſeful officer ſhould be diſmiſ- 
r. ſed from his place. Lou have ruined an innocent 
Du man and his family.—In what language ſhall I addreſs 

a ſo black, ſo cowardly, a tyrant z—thou worſe than one 


Du of the Bene and all the Stuarts To them 
nN who know Lord North, it is unneceſſary to ſay, that 


ry WW he was mean and baſe enough to ſubmit to you.— 

Fe however, is but a {mall part of the fact. After ruin- 

2 ing the furveyor's deputy for acting without the war- 

Go rant, you attacked the warrant itſelf. - You declared 

to chat it was illegal; and ſwore, in a fit of foaming + 
to frantic paſſion, that it never ſhould be executed. You _ 
ly aſſerted upon your 2 that in the grant of the 


er rangerſhip of Whittlebury „ made by Charles the 
- Sond (whom, A 2 2 a . 7 that would do honour 
it to Mr Rigby. you are pleaſed to call your anceſtor) 


1e to one of his baſtards, (from whom TI 2 no doubt 
ie of your decent), the property of the timber is veſted 
5 in the ranger. —I have examined the original grant 3 
1, and now, in the face of the public, obern you * 
re. rectly upon the fact. The very reverſe of what 

e have aſſerted __ our honour is the truth. 

f grant, expreſely, and by a particular clauſe, reſerves the 
n property of the timber for the uſe of the crown,—lIn 
18 ſpite of this evidence, in defiance of the repreſenta- 
— tions of the admiralty, —in perfect mockery of the 
It notorious diſtreſſes of? the Ing liſh navy, and thoſe 
- equally preſſing and almoſt — notorious ne- 
| ceſſities of your pious Sovereign,—here the matter 
— reſts.— The lords of the treaſury recal their 1 
e rant; the e is ruined for e 
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ted to—to appeaſ 
the man who has involved the King and his kingdom 
in confuſion and diſtreſs, and who, like a treacherous 


with King or miniſtry, that ſhould entitle 


* 
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duty ;—Mr John Pitt 282 name I ſuppoſe is offen- 
five to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten and inſulted; 
the oaks. keep their ground; —the King is defrauded, 
and the navy of England may periſh for want of the beſt 
and fineſt timber in the iſland. And all this is ſubmit- 
e the Duke of Grafton!—to gratify 


coward, deſerted his-Sovereign in the midit of it! 


There has been a ſtrange alteration in your doc- 


trines, fince you thought it adviſeable to rob the Dut: 
of Portland of his property, in order to ſtrengthen the 


- intereſt of Lord Bute s ſon-in-law before the laſt ge- 


neral election. Nullum tempus occurrit regi, was then 
your boaſted motto, and the cry of all your hungry 
partizans. Now, it ſeems, a grant of Charles the Se- 
cond to one of his baſtards, is to be held ſacred and in- 
violable ! It muſt not be queſtioned by the King's 
ſervants, nor ſubmitted to any interpretation but your 
own.—My Lord, this was not the language you held 
when it ſuited you to inſult the memory of the glo- 
rious deliverer of England from that deteſted family, 
to which you are ſtill more nearly allied in principle 


than in blood. —In the name of decency and com- 


mon ſenſe, what are your Grace's merits, either 
u to aſ- 
fume this domineering authority over both ?—ls it 
the fortunate conſanguinity you claim with the houſe 
of Stuart ?—Is it the ſecret correſpondence you have 
for ſo many years carried on with Lord Bute, by 
the aſſiduous aſſiſtance of your cream-coloured para- 


fie — Could not your gallantry find ſufficient employ- 


ment for him in thoſe genile offices by which he firſt 
acquired the tender friendſhip of Lord Barrington? 
Or is it only that wonderful ſympathy of manners 
which ſubſiſts between your Grace and one of your 
ſuperiors, and does ſa much honour to you both ?— 


” dt . [5 
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ffen · Yr; the union of Bil and Black George no longer a ro- 
1 = WY nance From whatever origin your influence in this 
ded, country ariſes, it is a phenomenon in the hiftory of hu- 
beſt Iman virtue and underſtanding.— Good men can hard- 
mit- iy believe the fact. Wiſe men are unable to account 
tify W for it. Religious men find exerciſe for their faith; 
dom YI and make it the laſt effort of their piety, not to repine 

"ous ¶ againſt Providence. . 3 

| . -JUNIUS.: 
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LETTER LVIII. 
| ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. . 
GENTLEMEN, LE SEPT. 30. 1771. 

IF alone were concerned in the event of the pre- 
Cn election of a chief magiſtrate of the metropo- 
"Ur lis, it would be the higheſt preſumption in a ſtranger to 
eld ¶ attempt to influence your choice, or even to offer you his 
lo- opinion. But the ſituation of public affairs has annex- 
ly, ed an extraordinary importance to your reſolutions. 
ple ¶ You cannot, in the choice of your magiſtrate, deter- 
m- mine for your/e/ves only. You are going to determine 
cr IF upon a point in which every member of the communi- 
- I ty is intereſted. I will not ſcruple to ſay, that the ve- 
t ry being of that law, of that right, of that conſtitution, 
ic for which we have been ſo long, contending, is now at 
VC ſtake. They who would enſnare your judgment, tell 
Y pou, it is a common, ordinary Caſe, and to be decided by 
a- I ordinary precedent and practice. They artfully con- 
- I clude from moderate peaceable times, to times which 
ſt are not moderate, and which ought not to be peaceable.— 
While they ſolicit your favour, they infiſt upon a rule 
j of rotation which excludes all idea of election. 
8 


Let me be honoured with 4 few minutes of your . 
N attention. 


Tn 
Ss. 
— 


diiſtingu 
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er Ahe queſtion, to thoſe who mean fairly to 
che liberty of the people, (which we all profeſs to have 
in view), lies within a very narrow compaſs.—Do you 
mean to deſert that juſt and honourable ſyſtem of mea. 
ſures which you have hitherto purſued, in hopes of 
obtaining from parliament, or from the crown, a full 
redreſs of paſt grievances, and a ſecurity for the future? 
— Do you think the cauſe deſperate, and will you de- 
clare that you think ſo to the whole people of England? 
If this be your meaning and o 85 N.. you will act con- 
ſiſtently with it in chooſing Mr Nas. profeſs to be 
unacquainted with his rats e But he has 
acted as a magiſtrate,—as a public man.— As ſuch 
ſpeak of him. ſee his name in a proteſt againſt one 
of your remonſtrances to the crown. —He done 
every thing in his power to wg the freedom of po- 
pular elections in dhe and 7 ng by publiſhing the poll upon 
a former occaſion ; ow in general, that he has 
iſhed himfelf, by fo Aisbenge and thwarting all 
thoſe Dublie meaſures 

the greateſt warmth, and hitherto thought moſt worthy 
of your approbation.— From his paſt conduct, what 
concluſion will you draw, but that he will act the ſame 
part as Lord Mayor, which he 'has invariably acted 
as Alderman and Sheriff He cannot alter his conduct 
without confeſſing that he never acted upon principle 
of any kind.—T ſhould be ſorry to injure the character 
of a man who perhaps may be honeſt in his intention, 
by ſuppoſing it poſſible that he can ever concur am 

you in any political meaſure or opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere in 
thoſe reſolutions for the public good which, though 
not always ſucceſsful, are always honourable, your 
choice will naturally incline to thoſe men who (what- 

ever are ff — in ONE eee are moſt likely to 


ch you have engaged in with, 


oath, oor Fore 7 2 


ther. The 


are determined not to relinquiſh: The queſtion is not 
of what metal your inſtruments are made, but whether 
they are adapted to the work you have in hand. The ho- 
nours of the city, in the/e times, are improperly, becauſe 
excluſively, called a reward. Tou mean not mereiy 
to pay, but to employ. Are Mr Croſby and Mr Sarw- 
bridge likely to execute the extraordinary as well as: the 
ordinary duties of Lord Mayor? — Will they Jay ou 
coramon-balls when it ſhall be neceſſary? Will they 
o up with remonſtrances to the King? Have they 
3 to meet the fury of a venal houſe of com- 
mons ? Have they fortitude enough not to ſhrink at 
impriſonment ? Have they ſpirit enough to hazard 
their lives and fortunes in a conteſt, if it ſhould be 
neceſſary, with a proſtituted legiſlature If theſe 
queſtions can fairly be anſwered in the affirmative, 
your choice is made. Forgive this paſſionate language. 
AI am unable EF 2 * ect comes — 
ro us all. —It is the language of my heart. | 
er on oe lng, 
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ET TIR 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
O man laments more ſincerely than I do, the; un- 
nappy differences which have ariſen, among the 
friends P- and divided them from eath o- 
e undoubtedly ſuffers. as well by the 

diminution of that ſtrength which union carries-along 


with it, as by the ſeparate loſs of perſonal reputation 
which every man ſuſtains when his character and con- 


duct are 1 held forth in odious or contemptible 


colours. —Theſe differences are only advantageous to 
the common enemy of the Gais hearty ſriends 
ee X of 


4 


3 
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of the cauſe are provoked and diſguſted. The luke. 
warm advocate avails himſelf of any pretence to relapſe 
into that indolent indifference about every thing that 
ought to intereſt an Engliſhman, ſo unjuſtly dignified 
with the title of moderation. The falſe, inhdious, 
2 who creates or foments the diſorder, ſees the 
ruit of his diſhoneſt induſtry ripen beyond his hopes, 
and rejoices in the promiſe of a banquet, only deli- 
cious to ſuch an appetite as his own.—lIt is time for 
thoſe who really mean the Car/e and the Peeple, who 
Have no view to private p and who have vir- 
tue enough to prefer the general good of the commu- 
nity to the gratification of perſonal animoſities—it is 
time for ſuch men to interpoſe, —Let us try whether 
theſe fatal diſſenſions may not yet be reconciled; or, if 
that be impracticable, let us guard at leaſt againſt the 
worſt effects of divifion, ; and; endeayour to perſuade 
theſe furigus partizans, if they will not conſent to 
draw. together, to be ſeparately uſeful to that cauſe 
which they all pretend to be attached to.—Honour and 
khoneſty-mult not be .renounced, although a thouſand 
modes of right and wrong were to,occupy the, degrees 
of morality between Zend and Epicurus. The funda- 
mental principles of Chriſtianity may ſtill be preſerved, 
though every zealous ſectary adheres, to his own ex- 
clufive doctrine, and pious cccleſiaſtics make it part of 
their religion to perſecute one another.— Tr civil 
conſtitution too, that legal liberty, that general creed 
which every Engliſhman profeſſes, may ſtill be ſup- 
ported, though Wilkes, and Horne, and "Townſhend, 
and Sawbridge, ſheuld obſtinately refuſe to communi- 
cate; and even if the fathers of the church, if Saville, 
Richmond, Camden, Rockingham, , and Chatham, 
ſhould diſagree in the ceremonies of their political wor- 
ſhip, and even in the interpretation. of twenty texts in 
Magna Charta.—I freak to the people as one of the 
15 3550 1 people. 


people. —Let us employ theſc men in whatever depart- 
ments their various abilities are beſt ſuited to, and as 
much to the advantage of the common cauſe as their 
ifferent inclinations will permit. They cannot ſerve. 
vi, Without eflentiall ſerving themſelves. 
If Mr No be elected, he will hardly venture, after 
ſo recent, a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his fellow- 
citizens to declare himſelf pede, a. courtier. 
„L hope, be. 


1 
* a 


ſuſficient to counteract any ſiniſter intentions of the. 
Lord Mayor. In colliſion with 2c virtue, perhaps 


It is not neceſſary to exact from Mr Wilkes the vir- 
tues of a_Stoic. They were inconſiſtent with them 
ſelves, who, almoſt. at the - ſame moment, repreſented. 
him as the baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to expect from, 
him ſuch inſtances of fortitude and ſelf-denial as would. 
do honour to an, apoſtle. It is not however flattery to 
ſay, that he is obſtinate, intrepid, and fertile in expe- 
dients.—That he has no poſſible reſource, but in the 
public favour, is, in my judgment, a conſiderable re- 
commendation of him. with that every man who 

pretended to popularity were in the ſame predicament. 
I with that a retreat to St James's were not ſo eaſy and 
open as. patriots have found it. To Mr Wilkes there 


is no acceſs. However he may be miſled by paſſion or 


imprudence, I think he cannot be guilty of a deliberate 
treachery to the public. The favour of his country 
conſtitutes the ſhield which defends him againſt a thou- 
ſand daggers. Deſertion would difarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and inte- 


grity, than the ſound judgment of any man who prefers 


a republican form of government, in this or any. other 


empire of equal extent, to a monarchy ſo qualified and 


limited as ours. I am convinced, that neither is it in 
theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor practi- 


—— | 


as LE TEAS 
cable in this country. Letz though I hope the Engliſh 
couſtitution will 27 ever prefers its T 
narchicaf form, I would have he manners of the peo- 


ple purely and ſtrictiy republican.— do not mean the 


licentious ſpirit of anarchy and tiot. I mean a gene- 
ral attachment to the commen- wel, diſtinc from any 
Fartial attachment to perſons or families an implicit 
tubmiffion to the laws only, and an affection to the 
magiſtrate, proportioned to the integrity and wiſdom 
Wich which he diſtributes juſtice to his people, and 
adminiſters their affairs. The preſent habit of our 
political body appears to me the very reverſe of what 
it ought to be. The form of the conftitution leans 
rather more than enough to the popular branch; while, 
in effeck, tte manners of the people (of thoſe at leaſt 
_ who are likely to take a lead in the country) incline 
too generally to a dependence upon the erown. The 
real friends of arbitrary power combine the facts, and 
are not inconfiftent with their principles, when they 
ſ:enuoully ſupport the unwarrantable - privileges a 
. . ſumed by the houſe of commons.—In theſe circum- 
ſtances, it were much to be deſired, that we had many 
fach men as Mr Sawbridge to reprefent us in parlia- 
-ment.—I fpeak from common 8 and opinion on- 


favour of a Tepublic;—In the perſonal conduct and 
manners of the man, I cannot be miſtaken. He has 
mon himſelf poſſeſſed of that republican firmneſs 
which the times require; and by which an Engliſh 
entleman may be as uſefully and as honourably diſtin- 
gviſhed,” as any citizen of ancient Rome, of Athens, 
or Lacedemon. 3 
Mx r e that the public gratitude 
has not been anſwerable to his deſerts.—It is not dif- 


langue fo qmwotrhy of his underſtanding. A great 
CT re 
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| 
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| 
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| 95 when I impute to him a ſpeculative predilection in 
\'4 


ficult to trace the artifices which have ſuggeſted to him 
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man commands the affections of the people. A pru- 
dent man does not complain when he has loft them. 
Yet they are far from being loſt to Mr 'Townthend.” 
He has treated our opinion a little too cavalierly. A 
young man is apt to rely too e upon himſelf, 
to be as attentive to his miſtreſs as a polite and paſhon-- 
ate lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her at firſt” 
too eaſy a conqueſt, —Yet, I fancy, ſhe.will be ready 
to receive bim, Whenever he thinks proper to renew” 
his addreſſes. With all his youth, his ſpirit, and his: 
appearance, it would be indecent in the lady to ſolicit 
I have too much reſpect for the abilities of Mr 
Horne, to flatter myſelf that theſe gentlemen will ever 
be cordially re-united. - It is not, however, unreafon-- 
able to expect, that each of them ſhould act his ſepa- 
rate part with honour and integrity to the public.— As 
for the differences of opinion upon ſpeculative queſ- 
tions, if we Wait until h are reconciled, the action 
of human affairs muſt be ſuſpended for ever. But nei- 
ther are we to look for perfection in any one man, nor 
for agreement among many. When Lord Chatham af-- 
5 firms, that the authority of the Britiſh. Legiſlature is not 
fſupreme oxer the colonies in the ſame ſenfe in which it 
n ig ſupreme over” Great Britain: hen Lord Cam- 
d den ſüppoſes a neceſſity, (which the King is to judge 
8 
$ 
1 


of), and, founded upon that neceſſity, attributes to the 

crown a legal power (not given by the act itſelf) to 
1 ſuſpend the operation of amact of the legiſſature— 
6 liſten to them both with diffidence and reſpect, but 
; without the ſmalleſt degree of conviction or aſſent. 

Let, I doubt not, they deliyered their real ſentiments; 
; nor ought they 10 be hiftily condemned. —1 % have a 
claim to the candid interpretation of my country, when 
WB [ icknowledyge an invbluntiry, compulhve aſſent to one 
; very unpopular 1 1 ament e Tees, 
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oj oe the ſafety of 


fity, whenever it ariſes, of provi 
the ſtate, by a temporary invaſion 
berty of the ſubjeQ., Would to God it were practi- 


cable to xeconcile theſe important ohjects, in! b. 


y. of the meaneſt man in Britain as much as m 


con, and would defend it with the ſame zeal. 1 


bers. ſee that xi bp up des 
celity, which ſuperledes-all argument. I ſee it eſta- 


_ right, muſt be taken togeth 


know. we muſt. ſand or fall tog But I never 
can doubt, that the community has a right to com- 
mand, as well as to purchaſe, the feryice of its mem- 
founded original 


bliſhed by uſage immemotial, and admitted by more 


than a tacit afſent of the legiſlature. I conclude there 


is no remedy, in the nature of chings, for. the-griev- 
ance complained of; for, if there were, it muſt long 
ſincę have been redreſſed. * Thoughin umberleſs oppor- 
tunities haye preſented themſelves, highly favourable 
to publie liberty, no ſuccesful attempt has ever been 


made for the relief of the ſubject in this article. Let 


it has been felt and complained of ever ſince England 
kad à navy, —The conditions which conſtitute this 


little weight. It is not fair to argue, from any abuſe 


5 - 


mY 


in the execution, to the illegality of the power; much 
leis is a conclahon to be drawn from the navy to the 
land ſervice. A ſeaman can never be employed but 
againit the enemies of his country. The only. cafe in 
which the King can have a right to arm his ſubjects in 


| general, is that of a foreign force being actually landed | 
' -<pon our coaſt. Whenever that caſe Fa N 


e pens, no true 
uire whether the King's right to 


-Englifhman will ing 


£0 him to defend his country, be the cuſtom of 


or a grant of the legiſlature. With regard to 


the preſs for ſeamen, it does not follow that the ſymp- 
toms may nod be ſoftened, although tlie diſtemper can- 
US ; ; not 
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the perſonal li- 


polkbjc Gtuation, of-public affairs -I regard the legal | 


er. Separately, they have 
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nos be cured. ' Let bounties be increaſed as far as the 
publie purſe can ſapport them? Still they have a li- 
mit; and, when every reaſonable expence is incurred, * 
it will be found, in fafty that the ſpur of the preſs is 
wanted to give operation to the bountx. 
Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the 
ſtrict right of preſing, until I heard that Lord Manſ- 


field ha« lauded Lord Chatham for delivering ſome- 
thing like this dockrine in the houſe of Lords. That 


confideration ſtaggered me not a little. But, upon re- 
flection his conduct acebdunts naturally for itſelf. He 

knew the doktrine Was unpopular, and was eager to 

fix it upon the man who ĩs the firſt object of his fear 

and deteſtation. The cunning Scotchman never ſpeaks. 

truth without a fraudtulent deſign. In council, he ge- 
nerally aſfects to take a” W Ne” Befides his 
natural timidity, it makes part of his political plan, 
never to be known to recommend violent meaſures. 
When che guards are called forth to murder their fel- 

* it is not by the oſtenſible advice of Lord 

Mansfield. That odious office, his prudence tells, A 

him, is better left to fuch men as Gower and Wey⸗ | 

mouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord 'Hilſbo=. {| 

rough wiſely confines hit firmneſs to the diſtant Ame- | 

ricans.—The deſigns of Mansfield are more ſubtle, 

more effectual, and fecure.—Who attacks the liberty 

of the preſs?— Lord Mansfield.—Who' invades the 

conſtitutional power of juries ?—Lord Mansfield. 

What judge ever challenged a juryman, bur Lord 

Mansfield Who was that judge, who, to ſave the 

King's brother, affirmed that a man of the firſt rank 

and quality, who obtains a verdi& in a ſuit for crimi- 

nal converſation, is entitled to no greater damages than 

the meaneſt mechanic? Lord Mansfield. —Who is it 

makes commiſſioners of the great ſeal ?—Lord Mans- 

field. Who is it forms a decree, for the e commiſſion- 
2 | | pi 
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ers, deciding againſt Lord Chatham, aud afterwards 


(finding himſelf. oppoſed by the judges) declares in 


parliament, that he never had a 2 as bt That the la 2-2 


in direct oppo Gtiop to that de Lobt Mansfie 


— W ho is 4 — has mage, 1 i 95 700 And practice | 
of his life, to undermine, and Md ole ſyſtem of 


riſprudence, in the court 101 ing's Bench? Lord 
— * There 1 never. exiſted 2 1 but Himfelf 
who anſwered exactly to. ſo complicated > deſcription. 


to the Pretender (t9 whom hig deareſt by 7 Br 
— ſecretary) 45.2. City of the 


tude. - But the hour of impeac | 
neither he nor Grafton mall eſcape me. Now let 


them make common cauſe againſt Eng land and the 


— of AE ee Stuart and a. 1 
ympathile cach o 4 25 
When. I refer to ſi MW inftanices” PR po 
pinions delivered and maintained by men whe ay 


well be ſuppoſed to haye no vie w but ey 2 ubhc'good, 
0 


3 do not mean, to MET, the diſcuſſion” of ſuch opi- 
nions. I ſhould be ſorry to reviv®. the dormant 
queſtions of ; 1 Stamp- af, ee e. or Preſi r-warrant. 
I mean only to Wuſtrate one uſeful N which 
it is the intention e 925 to inculcate 7 


we ſbould not generally r 
any man e. he. differs nl us. i particular cpi. 


nien. This will not appear a, N ns caution, if 
we obſerve the ordinary conduct of mankind. In 
public affaizs there ig the leaſt chance of à perfect 
concurrence o ſentiment or inclination... Ya every 


man is me to contribute ſomething to the ri 


and no ma's Contributor” "ſhould. 


rejected. + 5 individuals have no virtues, their 


vices may be of, uſe to us. I cite, not with hat 
new-born patriot. is animated, if the 
> co meaſures 


Compared to theſe, cnormities, his 3 95 attac a | 
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ment,” will 5 — . | 


friendſh; ip or fervices © of 
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meaſures he ſupports are beneficial to the community. 
The nation is Adee in his conduct. His motives 
are his vn, The properties of a patriot are periſn- 
Wk in. 2 ee 7 ur there is a quick ſucceſſion 
of ſub and: the breed is worth preſerving, —The 
frag Pe W Be may be an uſeful — to 
Gur . god and Horſes are only Engliſh upon Eng- 
kh round; but patriotiſm, it feems, may be impro- 
ved dee -—T will not reject à bill which 
tends to confine. parliamentary privilege within reaſon-- 
able bounds, Hough it ſhould be ſtolen from the houſe 
of Cavendiſh, and introduced by Mr Onflow. The 
features, of the ale are a proof of the deſcent, and: 
rindicate the noble birth from the bafeneſs of the a- 
doption.—1 willingly accept of a ſarcaſm from Colonel 
Barre, or à ſimile Ang r Burke. Even the filent 
vote of My Calcraft is worth reckoning in a diviſion. — 
What though, he riots 15 the plunder of the army, and 
has only e to be a patriot when he could not 
be a peer Let us profit b 9 0 aſſiſtance of ſuch men. 
while they. are with us, an chr place them, if it be poſſi- 
ble, in the poſt of danger, A. prevent deſertion.— The 
wary Wedderburne, the pompous Suffolk, never threw 
wag the ſcabbard, nor ever went upon a forlorn hope. 
They always treated the King's ſeryants as men with 
whom, ſome time or other, they might poſſibly be in 
friendſhip. When a man who ſtands forth for the pub- 
lic has gone that length from which there is no practi- 
cable retreat, — when he has given that kind of perſon- 
al offence which a pious monarch never pardons, I then. 
begin to think him in earneſt, and that he never will 
have occafion to ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his country. 
—But inftances of a determination ſo entire and 
unreſerved, are rarely met with. Let us take man- 
kind as they are, Let us diſtribute the eo and 


abilities of individuals, nn, to the Wy s they 
| affect; 35 
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ds dhe ſhorteſt paffage to riches and: 


commons, who robbe 
right of free election; who preſumed to make a law, 
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affect; and, when they quit the ſervice, let us endea- 
vour to ſupply their places with better men than we 
have loſt. In this country, there are always candi- 
dates enough for popular favour. The temple of fam: 
ET. 7 
Above all things, let me guard my! countrymen a- 


gainſt the meanneſs and folly of accepting of a trifling 


er moderate compenſation for extraordinary and effen- 
tial injuries. Our enemies treat us as the cunning 


trader does the unſkilful Indian. They magnify their 


generoſity, when they give us baubles of little propor- 
tionate value, for r and gold. The ſame houſe of 
the conſtituent body of their 


under pretenee of declaring it; who paid our good King's 
debts, without once inquiring how they were incurred; 
who gave thanks for repeated murders. committed at 
home, and for national infamy incurred abroad; who 
ſcreened Mansfield ; wha. impriſoned the magiſtrates 
of the metropolis for aſſerting the ſubjeQ's right to the 

roteCtion of the laws; who craſcd a judicial record, 
and ordered all proceedings in a criminal ſuit to be 
ſuſpended this very houſe of commons have gra- 
ciouſly conſented, that their own members may be 
compelled: to pay their debts, and that conteſted elec- 
tions:ſhall for the future be determined with ſome de- 


cent regard to the merits of the caſe. The event of 


the ſuit is of no conſequence to the crown. While 
parliaments are ſeptenmal, the purchaſe of the ſitting 


member or of the petitioner makes but the difference 
of a 


day. Conceſſions, fuch as theſe, are of little mo- 
ment to the ſum of things; unleſs it be to prove that 
the worſt of men are ſenſible of the injuries they 
have done us, and perhaps to demonſtrate to us 
the imminent danger of our ſituation. In the ſhip- 


wreek of the ſtate, trifles float and are preſerved; 


of two of thoſe branches can, make it legs! 
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while « EATER Glid and r er to the bot- 

tom, N is loſt for ever.. 
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Aut convinted Hit Fant is incapable. og wilfully 
91100 preſenting any man's opinion, and that his 
inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden with par- 


I 


ticular candour and reſpect. . The doctrine attributed 


to him by Junius, as far as it goes, correſponds with 
that ſtated by your correſpondent Scevola, who ſeems 
to, make a diſtinction without a difference. Lord 
Camden, it is agreed, did certainly maintain, that, in 

the receſs of parliament, the King (by. which we all 
mean the King in council, or the executive power) 


might ſuf} eh the operation of an act of the legiſla- 


ture; and he founded his doctrine upon a ſuppoſed 
neceſſity, 'of which the King, in the firſt inflance, muſt 
be judge. The lords, and commons cannot be judges 
os it in the firlt inftance,. Ls they do not exiſt.— Thus 
e eee 

. ſays ' Scavels 45 Fo 4 Camden made parli ament, 
and not his King, Jud; ges of the neceſſity — That par- 
lament may review the afts, of liters” is unqueſ- 


tionable; but there is 4 wide 5 mg SLSR ſay-. 


ing that che crown. has a. legal po er that mini- 
ſters may 40 at their peril. We be 67 pings an & 


4 


is illegal, we mean that it is ; forbidden. by. a Joint reſolu Us, 


tion, of the three eſtates. How A ſubſequent reſolution 


enilto,. 
will require explanation. If it could, the 2on equence, 
would be truly dreadful, eſpecia!ty i theſe 5 
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There is no act of arbitrary power which the. Kids 
might not attribute to neceſſity, and for which he 
would not be ſecure of obtaining oy. = robation of 
is proſtituted lords and commons. d Camden 
_ admits that the ſubſequent; ſanction of * 
neceſſary to make the 8 legal, why did 75 
fo obſtinatel i oppoſe the bill which was ſoon after 
brought in for indemnifying all thoſe perſons who had 
ated under it ?—lf that bill had not been paſſed, I | 
am ready to maintain, in dire& contradiction 15 Lord 
Camden's doctrine, (taken as Scevola- ſtates: it), that a 
— Htigious exporter of corn, who had ſuffered in his pro- 
rty in conſequence of the proclamation,- might — 
Lad! his action againſt the cuſtom-houſe officers, and 
would infallibly have recovered damages. No jury 
could refuſe them; and if I, who am by no means li- 
tigious, had been ſo injured, I would aſſuredly have 
inſtituted a ſuit in Weſtminſter-hall, on purpoſe to 
try the queſtion of right. I would have done it upon 
2 principle of defiance of the pretended power of either 
-or both houſes to make declarations inconſiſtent with 1 
law z and I have no doubt that, with an act of parli- W © 
ment on m fide, I thould have been too ſtrong for A 
them all. This is the way in which an Engliſhman MW -- 
ſhould ſpeak and act; and not ſuffer dangerous pre- 61 
cedents to be eſtabliſhed, becauſe the ciroumſtances 


are favourable or palliating. ] 
With regard to Nerd Camden, the truth 10 that he 


| inadverten y overſhot himſelf, as appears plainly by | 
that 1 mention of 2 fyranny of forty day, bis 


which I myſelf heard. Inſtead of aſening that the ſha 
proclamation | was gal, he ou have faid, My you 

Lords, I knorr e proclamation Was illegal; but WM yo! 
«I adviſed it becauſe it was indif] enſably neceſ- MW neſ 
« ſary ye_ the kingdom from famine; and 1 W 1 


o wy my of to * juice and mercy of * coun- 


> ut! 
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| every way" 
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gte If. Gekas Ihould think proper to write again 


liſh 
that in queſtion, and its recei 
two houſesy) of what nature is it ¶ is it legal or illegal ? 


did, and will 


bound to obey it; conſequently 
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Such — as this would have been manly, ra- 
cond and oonſiſtent 1— not unfit for a lawyer, and 
of a great man. 
ge e e JUNIUS, 


upon this Tubhect, AEbeg of him to give me a direc an- 
ſwerz ' that i is, a plain affirmative or negative, to the 
following - ions Tn the interval ue the pub- 

ſueꝭ à proclamation _ order of council) as 
175 the fanction of the 


or is it neither one nor the other ?—I mean to be can- 
point out to him the conſequence of his 
If it be legal, it wants no far- 
it be gel the ſubject is not 
it is a uſeleſs. nu- 

tory act, even 2s to its declared purpoſe. Before 
the meeting of parliament, the whole miſchief, 


after — — 
ther ſanction; af 


which i means to Wee will. nn been com- 
money ; e 
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TI SEE PIR 1 your NN in defence of Lord 

Mantfiald, is adapted to the character you defend. 
But Lord Mansfield is a man of form, and ſeldom in 
his behayiour tranſgreſſes the rules of decorum. I 
mall imitate his Lordſhip's good manners, and ſeave 
you in full poſſeſſion of his principles. I will not call 
you iar, jeſuit, or villain; but, with all the polite- 
neſs imaginable, perhaps I may prove you ſo. | 
Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mang lids 
ſchool of Juſtice, you 8 v by 1 quot- 
ing 


- 
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ing his words, and en his propoſitions, If 1 
am candid enough to admit that this is tlie very logic 
taught at Sy Omer's, you will readily allow that it is 
the conſtant practice in the court of King's Bench.— 
Junius does not ſay, that he never had a doubt about 
the ſtrict right of preſſing, fill he kriew- Lord Mangfeld 
vas ; hr ſame opinion. His words are, Until he heard 
that Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham for 
maintaining that dofirine in the houſe of Lords. It was 
mot the accidental concurrence of Lord Mansfield's o- 
inion, but the ſuſpicious applauſe given by a cunning 
Scotchman to the-man he deteſts, hs raiſed and juſti- 
Red a doubt in the mind of Junius. The queſtion is 
not, Whether Lord Mansfield: be a+ man of learning 
and abilities, (which F#-1ws has never diſputed); but, 
Whether or no he abuſes and miſapplies his talents. | 
Funiut did not day that Lord Mansfield had; adviſed 
the calling out the Guards. On the contrary, his 
plain meaning is, that he left that odious office to men 
teſs cunning than himſelf. Whether Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine concerning libels be or be not an attack upon 
the liberty of the preſs, is a queſtion which the public 
in general are very well able to determine. I thall 
not enter into it at preſent: Nor do I think it neceſ- 
_ fary to ſay much to a man, who had the daring con- 
fidence to ſay to a jury, Gentlemen, you are to 
s bring in a verdict guilty or not guilty ; but whether 
<c 4 be guilty or innocent, is not matter 
* for your conſideration.“ Clothe it in what language 
you will, this is the-ſum total of Lord Mansfield's doo- 
trine, If not, let Zens ſhow us the difference. 
But it ſeems rhe liberty f the preſe' may be abu- 
fed; and the abuſe of. a valuable ' privilege is the cer- 
fain means to loſe it. The firf J admit t—but let 
the abuſe be ſubmitted to a jury; a; fuſficient, and 
indeed the only legal and deute check up- 
7; 1585 i 2 4 | EY ”" 
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r 


fame, taken in a moral or religious view. What. 
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en the licence of the preſs. The ſecond I flatly deny... 
In direct contradiction to Lord Mansfeld, I affirm, 
that the abuſe of a valuable privilege ir not the cer- 
© tain means to loſe it.” If it were, the Engliſh na- 
tion would have few privileges left; for: where is the 
privilege that has not, at one time or other, been abu- 
ſed by individuals? But it is falſe in reaſon and equity, 
that particular abuſes hould/ produce a general forfei- 


ture. Shall the community be deprived of the pro- 


tection of the laws, becauſe there are robbers and mur- 
derers?— Shall the community be puniſhed, becauſe 


individuals have offended? Lord Mansfield ſays ſo, con- 


kſtently enough with his principles; but I wonder to 
find him ſo explicit. Yet, for one conceſſion, how-- 
ever extorted, I confeſs myſelf obliged to him :—The- 
kberty of the preſs is after all a valuable privilege. 
= with him moſt heartily, and will defend it againſt 


Jou aſle me, What jr yman was challenged by Lord 
Mansfield ?—1 tel! you his name is Perſon. When his 
name was called, Lord Mansfield ordered the clerk to- 
paſs him by. As for his reaſons, you may. aſk himfelf,. 
for he ted none: but I can tell you what all men 
thought of it. This Benſon had been refrackory upon 
a former jury, and would not aecept of the law as de- 
lirered by Lord Mansfield; but had the impudence to 
Wetend to think for himſelf.— But you, it ſeems, 
honeſt Zens, know nothing of the matter. Tou never 
read Junius's letter to your patron : You never heard. 
of the intended inſtructions from the city to impeach; 
Lord Mansfield: You never heard by what dexterity. 
of Mr Paterſon that meaſure was prevented. How 
wonderfully ill ſome people are-informed | - 5 
Junius did never affirm, that the crime of ſedu- 
eing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not the 


* 


* 
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he aſſirmed, in contradittion to the levelling principle 
ſo lately adopted by Lord Mansfield, was, that the da: 
mages ould be proportianed to the rank and fortune of the 
parties ; and for this plain reaſon, (admitted by ev 
other judge that ever ſat in Weſtminſter-hall)/becauſcy 
What is a compenſation or penalty to one man, is none 
to another. The ſophiſtical diſtinction you attempt 
to draw between the perſon injured and the perſon in- 


Turing, is Mansfield 
bliſh the propoſition, that the injured party is nat en- 
titled to receiue large damages, it follows pretty plain- 
ly, that che party 3 * be . 

them; conſequentl ing's brother is effectual- 
ly ſereened by Lord — is doctrine. Tout re- 
ference to — and 85204 come naturally in aid of 
ar patron's profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſprudenge. He 
is fond of introducing into the cart of: Karg's- bench 
any law that contradicts or excludes the common law 
of England; whether it be canon, civil, jus gentium, 


or Levitical. But, Sir, the Bible is the cory, of our. 


religious faith, not of our municipal juriſprudence ;. 
and chough it was the pleaſure of God to inflict a par- 
ticular puniſhment upon David's crime (taken as a 
breach of his divine commands), and to ſend his * 
phet to denounce it, an Engliſh jury have nothin 

do either with David or the prophet. They cone 
the crime only as it is a breach of order, an injury 


an individual, and an offence to ſociey 3 and they judge | 


of it by certain poſitive rules of law, or by the prac- 
tice of their anceſtors. Upon the wh e, the man 
2 Gau r lun heart is much indebted to you for com- 
him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his 

| be the man after L000 Man- 


ſucceed tolerably well 


os — of Nathan.” — evil deity, the 
"If | 2 Y | | prophet, 


all over. If you can once eſta- 


much more probable; and 


es rere e 


— — 


wy 
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pre phet, and the royal finger, would be very Proper: 
company for one another. 


Lou fay Lord Mansfield did not male the e 
ſioners of the Great Seal, and that he only adviſed the: - 
King to appoint. I believe Funus meant no more z; 

and. the diſt inction is hardly worth diſputing. 

RE he did net deliver an opinion upon Lord: 
Chatham's appeal. —lI- affirm that he did, direQly in 
favour of the appeal.——This is a point of fact, to bar 
determined — evidence only. But you aſſign no rea- 
ſon for his ſuppoſed ſilenee, nor for his deſiring a con- 
ference with the judges the day before. Was not all 
Weſtminſter- hall convinced that he did it with a view: 
to puzzle them with ſome perplexing queſtion, and in 
hopes of bringing ſome of them over to him? Tou 
ſay the commiſfioners were very capable of: framing u 
decree for thenſelven. By the fact, it only appears, that 
they were capable of framing an illegal one; which, 
F apprehend, is not much to che credit eithier 'of their- 
learning or integrity. 

We are both agreed, "Gat Lord Mansfield bad inceſ-; 
ſantly laboured to introduce new modes of progeeding:- 
in the court where he preſides; but-yow- attribute it to- 
an honeft zeal in behalf of innocence oppreſſed bx 
quibble and chicane. I ſay, that be has introduced 
new laeun too, and removed the landmarks. eſtabliſhed: 
by former deciſions. I ſay, that his view is to change 
a * . 2 common law into a court of equity, and to, 

y thing within the: arbitrium of a prætorian 
— e public muſt determine between us. Bur 
no- for his merits. Firſt, then, the eſtabliſhment o 
the judges in their places for life, (which you tell ns: 
was. adviſed by Lord Mansfield), was a conceſſions 
merely to catch the people. It bore the appear-- 


ace of a royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. 


The en were already for life, excepting in the? 
* 3, cafe: 


If it be unworthy of him, thus ung 


= Lam 1 EN G 


euſe of a'demiſe. Your boaſted bill anly provides, that 
it ſhall not be in the power of the King's ſucceſſor to 


— At the beſt, thereſore, it is only a le- 


„not a gift, on the part et his preſent zjeſty, 


ce for himſelf he gives up 83 hat he did 
. Lord Camden a ngton upon the 
proelamation againſt the exportition of corn, is moſt 


true, and with great ability. With his talents, and 


the right ſide of ſo clear a queſtion, it was im- 
to peak ill. His motives are not ſo eaſily pe- 
They who are acquainted with the ſtate of 
politics at that period, will judge of them ſomewhat 
13 from Zeno. of the bills, which 
you ſay he ſupported in the houſe of Lords, the moſt 
material is unqueſtionably that of Mr Grenville, for 
deciding-conteſted elections. But I ſhould be glad to 
know upon what poſhble ce any member of the 
Upper Houſe could oppoſe ſuch a bill aſter it had paſ- 
fed the houſe of commons ?—1 do not pretend to — 
what ſhare he had in promoting the $606 two bills; 
but I am ready to give him all ho? credit you deſire. 
Still you will find, that a whole life of deliberate ini- 
quity is ill atoned for, by doing now and then a 
AHudable action upon a mixed or doubtful: principle. 


labour any longer for the med in God's name let 
him retire. His 2 
once was anxious for) i is dead; nt the ſon of that un- 


fortunate 8 ſurvives, wor gy dare ſay, will be ready 
to receive him. s TUNIS. - | 
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you do ph 4rcat Fons fa You. would not 
have condemned him ſo ail, 1 if you had ever 


read Judge Fo/er's argument upon the legality of preſ- 
e eee t argument, 
is oy — qualified to ſpeak! accurately upon . ſubject. 


In anſwer to ſtrong Fics ar and fair reatoning, you pro- 


duce nothing but a 'vague e e between two 
things which have little or no reſemblance to each o- 
ther. | General warrants, it is true, had been often iſ- 
ſued ; but they had never been regularly queſtioned or 
reſiſted until the caſe of Mr Viller. He brought them 

to trial; and the moment they were tried, they were 


declared z{lego/.; This is not the caſe of Proſbnoartants. | 


They have been complained-of,-:queſtioned,” and reſiſt- 
ed in a thouſand inſtances ; but ſtill the legiſlature have 


never interpoted, nor has there ever been x formal de- 


eiſion againſt them in any of the ſuperior courts. On 
the contrary, they have been frequently recogniſed 
and admitted by, ent; and there are judicial 

inions given in their favour by judges of the firſt 
— — Under the various eircu es ſtated by 
Junius, he has a Br to tonelude pI himſelf, that 
there is no remedy. If you have a good one to propoſe, 
you may depend upon the; aſſiſtance and applauſe 
of Junius. The magiſtrate» who: guards the liberty 
of the individual, deſerves' toi be; commended. But 
let him remember, that it is alſo his duty to - PIO 
vide for, or at leaſt not to hazard, the fafety of 
the community. it in the caſe of 4 foreign War, 
and the expectation of an invaſion, you would ra- 


[ thes hoop uy fleet in harbour, than man it by 


preſſing 


me UL ET LRTS 


preſſing ſeamen ho refuſe we er, I have 


done. ite 
Tou talk of dilhanding > ho en 5 wonderful 
eaſe and indifference. a wiſer, man, 
guage, I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his fncerity, _ 
As for keeping up a muchigreater number of ſeamen 
in time of peace, it is not to be done. You: will op- 
preſs the merchant, you will diſtreſs trade, and deſtroy 
the nurſery of your ſeamen. He muſt de a miſerable 
ſtateſman, who voluntarily by the ſame act increaſes 
the public N and 7 the means of ſupport- 
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A Friend of . 8 be, er (in 


anſwer to 1 Barrifter at Lau, 

imo, That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having or- 
dered a} ta be. paſſed by (which 2 Doro ne- 
ver heard of) is now formally admitted.- | 
When Mr Benſon s name was called, 7] 45 
fold was obſerved to fluſh in the face, Ka Ggnal of guilt 
not uncommon with him), and cried out, Paſs bim by. 
This I take to be ſomething more than a peremptory 
ahallenge. It is an unlawful command, without any 
That the counſel. did not reſiſt, is 
true; but this might happen either from inadvertence, 

r a criminal. complaiſance to Lord Mansfield. —You 
Ners are too apt to be divil to my Lord Chief 
Juſtice, at the expence of your clients. 

. 2do, | Junizs did never fay: _ ee Mansfield 
had deftroyed: the liberty of the p % That his 
16 Lordſhip hes laboured to 9 his doc- 
66. eee a. gs upon the * of 225 
To. «© — that. 


held, ſuch, lan- 
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chat it is un inugſaun of the right of; juries,” are 
the propoſitions maintained by Junius. His 

never auſwer bim in point. for. he Nn meet = hm 
fairly upon his own 7 kak 
3 Lord He enen in 8 

ſoreen his — doctrines behind an 
the legiſlature, is eafily/ underſtood.—Iet every Eng- 
liſhman ſtand upon his guard z the right of juries to 
return à general verdict, in all caſes; whatſoever, is a 
part ef dur conſtitution. It ſtands in no need 1 
either enattiug or declaraiary, to confirm it. 
4, With to the -Grofuenor' cauſe; it is lems 


"of 


ſant to obſerve, that the doctrine, attributed by Junius 


to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zen, and directly 


defended. The Barriſſer has not the aſſurance to deny 
and ſoftens the 


it flatly; but 'he- evades the charge, 
doctrine by ſuch 
not impelſe upon the meaneſt underſtanding. 

51e, Tae quantity of buſineſs in the crurt e Ting 7 


Bench prores nothing but the litigious ſpirit of the 
Id Mus increaſe of wealth and 


5 ar 
dom 1 are now upon the de- 
ce r. will fon leave nothing but /aw-ſuits behind 


them. When Junius affirms that Lord Mansfield has 


* oh wth 


laboured to alter the ſyſtem of juriſprudence in the 
court where his Lordſhip: preſides, he fpeaks to thoſe © 


who are able to look a little farther than the vulgar. 


Beſides that the multitude are eaſily deceived by the 


impoſing names of equity and fulſfluntial juſtice, it does 


not follow, that a judge, who introduces into his 
_ court new modes of proceeding and new principles of 


law, intends, in every inflance, to decide unjuſtly. 
Why ſhould: he, where he has no intereſt We 
lay that Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a worſe 
Judge but We do not fay that he is a mere devils. 
5 W ere would fain nnen to the diffi= 
eee 4 cult 
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. contemptible: quibbles as can- | 
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2 honeſt 


 culty of proving too much.— This artifice, however, 
mall not avail him. The truth of the matter is plain- 
3 When Lord Mangſield has ſucceeded in his 
cheme of changing a court of common law to a court of 
equity; he will have it in his power to do injuſtice 
whenever he tbinle proper. - This, though a wicked 


purpoſe, is neither abſurd-nor unattainable. -- # 


to, The laſt paragraph relative to Lord Chathants 
cauſe cannot be anſwered. At partly refers to facts of 
too ſecret a nature to be — n and partly is un- 
intelligible. Upon one point, the cauſe is decided 
ber 1 Upon another pre it is 
«decided for. —Both the ae and the language 
ate well ſuited to a Burriſler If I have any gueſs at 
tleman's meaning, it is, That “ where- 

as the commiſſioners of the Great Seal ſaw the queſ- 
te tion in a point of vie unfayourable to Lord Use 


© tham, and decreed accordingly, Lord Mansfield, 


te out of ſheer love and kindneſs to Lord Chatham, 


4 took the pains to place it in a point of view more 


V faveurahle to the appellant,” —Credat Fudeus Appel- 


la.—So curious an eee e mere, 1 the faith of 


aF e an THE a inen e Brig” 93 
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4 e Nor. 2.1771. 
are | edge to mode the — declaration, 
in behalf of Junius, upon three material points, 


W. S 


on which his We has been, eee ne. 
ſente. n \ * hee | 
Amo, Junius 8 tharight of 0 the colonies 
| by an act of the Britiſh legiſlature, as a /peeulatrve right 
merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be renounced. 
3 That the general 


0 reat onings 
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Whether the /oaman *,, m times of public da 
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« reaſbnings which were loyed agaiuſt that power 
« went agi to our Ker iſlative xight, and that 
« one part of it could not be yielded to ſuch Nen 
« without à virtual — all the reſt “. | 
dad That, with regard to preſs-warrants,; his arg 
a ſhould be taken in his on words, and — 
ſtricty; — that compariſons may ſometimes illuſtrate, 
but prove nothing: and that, in this aalen an appeal 
to the paſhons48 unfair; and unneceſſar Junius feels 
and acknowledges the evil, in the expreſs terms, 
and will ſhow Rimſelf xeady to concur in any rational 
plan that may provide-for the liberty of the individual, 
without hazarding the ſafety of the community. At 
the ſame time, he. expects that the evil, ſuch as it is 
be not exaggerated or miſrepreſented. In general, it 
is not unjuſt that, when the rich man contributes his 
wealth, the pon man ſhould ſerve the ſtate in perſon; 
otherwiſe, the latter contributes nothing to the defence 
of that law and conſtitution from which--he demands 
ſafety and protection. But the queſtion does not lie 
between rieb and The N England make 
no ſuch diſtinctions. N is it true that the poor 
man is torn, from the care and ſupport! of a wife and 
family, - helpleſs without him. The ſingle 5 is; 
er, ſhall 
ſerve the merchant, or the ſtate, in that profeſſion to 
which he Was bred, and y the exerciſe of which alone 


he can honeſtly ſupport himſelf and his family.— Ge- 5 


neral arguments againſt the doctrine of neceſſiiy, and the 
dangerous uſe that may be made of it, ate of no weight 
in this particular caſe. Neceſſity. includes the idea 
of ineuitable. 
Weh ha oſciue Wee w_ Pon tive eee | 
. 1 909 £3 £30 , * 


ine „rt r 91 4 ae erer en ney 


1 da myſelf ſtrictiy to ſeamen; if any Wann {t is 
- groſs abuſe, which the magiſtrate can ang * correct. Ip 


Whenever zit is ſo, it creates a law to 
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e way. In this ſenſe the levy of big meney by the 
ing neveſſary, becauſe the the: 
mi de Deen ob eib or e —— by parliament, 
If the doctrine maintained by Jualus, be confined 


within this limitation,” it will yo bur very little way in 


po of arbitrary power. That the King is to judge 
- occaſion, ' 2 objection, — We are told 
how it 'can- poſſibly be Stherwiſe. There are other 
inſtances, not leſs im nt in the erereiſe, nor leſs 
dangerous in tke abuſe, in which the conſtitution re- 
Res entirely upon the King's jadgement. The execu- 
tive power proclaims war TY dinds the nation 
by treaties, orders general | ermbargoes, and impoſes 
quarantines z z not to — multitude of p 7 
tive' writs, which, though liable to the ent 
were never diſputed. 2t HOES nee N53 11 > 
31, It has been ee ene "ny that 
he has not — an 7 — Laws, 
and particularly the late — —— — thinks 
he has much greater reaſon to complain, that he is 
never aſſiſted by thoſe Who are able to aſſiſt him; and 
that almoſt the whole labour of the preſs is thrown up- 
bn a ſingle hand, from which a diſcuſſion of every pub- 
lie queſtion whatſoever l- at hace expected. He 
is not paid for his labour, and certain! by has a right to 
chooſe his employment. As t& the Game laws, be 
never ſerupled to declare his opinion, that they are a * 
11 Laus that they. are ſve to 5 
the ſubject; and * the ſpirit of them is incompa- * 


2 2D £5 Ms Tot / ²˙—ͥͤ— ʃu . 


+ 


_  tible with legal That the penalties impoſed Ii = 
_ by theſe las beat no proportion to the nature of the Cx; 
offence ; that the mode of trial, and//the degree and du 
kind of evidence neceſſary to convict; not only deprive ſin 
the ſubject of all the benefits of a trial by ju 2 are 0 
in themſelves too ſummary, and to the laſt ar- 
ow" and * "Thar, in particular, e late W 2%. 


#74 SS +I an . 1 x N a 


Ps nie 
k 9 2 1 he happened to be abſent hen theſe bills 


„ hu, Due, ant 


8 to prevent dogeſtcaling, or killing game betwoen 
and ſun, axe diſtinguiſhed by their abſurdity, ex- 


— ——— tendency. If- theſeaterms 
je: — ambiguous, in what: language can Junius 


? lt is mo excuſe for Lord; Mansfield 


VI one Lords. „ It Was hig duty to be pre- 
at., Suche hills wag nag ramets have _—_ houſe oſ 
ons Wi knowledge- But we very me 
know: —— rule he regulates hisattendance:r; When 
2 order was made in the houſe of Lords in the caſe. 
of Lord S omjreti, at which every Engliſhman ſhudders, 
my honeſt Lord Mansfield found himſelf, y mere acc 
dene, in the count of King's Bench Otherwiſe he 
would have done wonders in defence of law and pro- 
perty ! The pitiful evaſion is àdupted tb thꝗ Ehitac- 
ter, ; But Juniu will never juſtify himſelf by the ex- 


ample, of this bad man. The diftinQtion- betwepr: H. 


ing rang and avoiding. to, de rights. en 3 


— Faun Hane, * ck 15 5 nf " 
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| Nov. 25:17) x. 

T the inexecMBon- of three of your countrymen, 
Fi pu have hailed a ar who, enge is alſo 

a Sof ben and whom the d Mayor Landen 
had, — 41 Wh J do. 7 5 ant; into an 
amingiian of the partial, finiſter motives of your con- 
duct z but, confining myſelf ſtrictly to the fact, I af 
ſirmy; that you have Jar that, which by. law you. were, 
not 3 to do. The thief Was: taken i in —4 theft; 
the ſtolen oo Were found upon him, and he made 


0 det, its n theſe „ truth of which, 


you 


3 
: * 


= 


I. r S 
vou dere not deny, becauſe it is of public notoriety) 
it. could not ſt ndifferent whether he was guilt 


not, —— de any preſu 80 bf is 
85 innocence; and, in theſe Arca Agios; affirm; in 


contradiftion to YOU, Lop Crirr Jusrics Mans: | 


FIELD, that, the laws of England, he was not bail 
cable. If ever Mr Eyre ſhould be brought to trial, we 
ſhall hear by Tok have to ſay for 
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JUNIUS ges to make göod His ch: againſt 
© Lord — xt Mangfeld fome N the 
meeting of parliament, -in order that the houſe of com- 
mons may, if they-think proper, make it. one article in 


the impeachment 2 the Hic * 2 e 


3 
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T0 Als GRACE THE DUKE OF- GRAFTOR. * 


nnn eee Nov. 27. 1771. 
H Ar is We reafinl,” 25 NOW: that when almoſt 
man in the King om, withour diſtinction 
o Pele or party, exults in the ridiculous defeat 
of Sir James Lowther; when good and bad men u- 
nite in one common opinion of that baronet, and tri- 
umph in his diſtreſs, as if the event (without any re- 
ference to vice or virtue) were intereſting to human 
nature 3 your Grace alone thould appear ſo miſerably 
5 : > 55 


— 


- 
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depreſſed and afflicted? In ſuch univerſal joy, I know 
not where you will look for a compliment of condol- 
ence, unleſs you appeal to the tender, ſympathetie 
forrows. of Mr Bradſhaw. That cream- coloured gen- 
tleman's tears, affecting as they are, carry conſolation 
with them. He never weeps, but, like an April 
ſhower, with a lambent ray of ſunſhine upon his coun- 
tenance. Flom the feelings of honeſt men upon this 
joyful occaſion, I do not mean to draw any conaluſon 
to your Grace. They naturally rejoice hen they ſee 
a ſignal mſtance of tyranny rebſted with: tanto 3 
of treachery expoſed to the deriſion of the world; 
an infamous informer defeated, and an impudent rob- 
ber dragged. to the public gibbet.—But, in the other 


* 2/5 


0 1 ww 6,7 


* 


4 elaſs of mankind, 1 own I expected to meet the 
= Duke of Grafton. Men who have no regard for juſ- 
N tice, nor any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as heartily pleaſ- 
ft ed with Sir James Lowther's welt deſerved puniſh- 
he ment, as if he did not conſtitute an example againſt 
u- themſelves. The unhappy Baronet has no friends, 
in eren among thoſe who reſemble him. You, my Lord, 


are not reduced to fo deplorable a ſtate of dereliction. 
Every villain in the kingdom is your friend; and, in 
compliment to ſuch amity, I think you ſhould ſuffer 
your diſmal countenance to clear up. Beſides, my 
Lord, I am a little anxious for the conſiſtency of your 
character. You violate your own. rules of decorum, 
when you do not inſult the man whom youhavebetrayed. 

oſt The divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now to | 
jon have begun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery en- 
eat tails pumſhment upon the - traitos. There is ne 
u- poſſibility of eſcaping it, even in the higheſt rank 
tri- to which the conſent of ſociety can exalt the mean-- _ 
re- eſt and worſt: of men. The forced, unnatural u- 


nan nion of Luttrell and Middleſex, was an omen of. 
bly MW another unnatural union, by which indefeaſible in- 
OS eyes - > rat, 


A 


1 
* 


: infamy attached to the. houſe of Brunſwick. It ane 

bf theſe acts was virtuous and rade the heſt of wh 
Priubes; I thank God, is happi y rewarded for it by a 
the other. Tour Grace, i, ea ; ſaid, had ſome thi 
ſhare'in'recommending Colonel Left to the King; 
Dor was it only the gentle Bradſhaw who made him- 
ſelf anfwerable for the good behaviour of his friend ? far 
An intimate connection has long ſubſiſted between | 

Him and the worthy Lord Irnham. It arofe from a | 
_ fortunate ſimilarity of principles. cemented 3 con- nes 


| Rape mediation of their common friend Miſs Davis *. 

Tet I confeſs I ſhould be forry that che oppro- Ne 
bee infamy of this match fhould reach beyond Ka 
the 1 have now a better reaſon than lan 
in e FG, wh | 5 F 2 


„There is a nde ny in this country, on which nature ſcems 

to doe entsiled an hereditary baſench of diſpolition, As far as their led 
biftory has been known, the, fon has regularly improved. upon the viees of | 
of his father, and has tiken care to tranſmit them pure and undimi- 
ed into the boſom of his ſucceſſor. In the ſenate, their abilities 
have confined them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſervices in which the fea- 
ventets of the miniſtry are uſually employed But, in the memoirs of 
private treachery, they ſtand firit and unrivalled. The following ſtory 
will ſerve to illuſtrate the character of this reſpectable family, and to 

| Envince the world that the preſent poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the 
kam of his anceſtors as he has to their cflate.” It deſerves to be re- 
corded for the curioſity of the fact, and ſiymld. be gion! to the public 

. warning to every honeſt member of ſociety. 

The preſent Lord Irnham, who is now in the detlice of life, lately 
cultivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which 
he had Kred in ſome degree of intimacy and friendſhip. The young 

man had long heen rhe dupe of a molt unhappy attachment to a com - 

__ proſtitute. His ien and relations forefiw the conſequences of 
this conecCion, and did every thing that depended upon them to ſave 
m from rides; But he had à friend in Lord Irnham, whoſe advice 
oy Hy endeavours ineſſectual. This hoary lecher, not con- 
G1 7700 with, the enjoyment of his friend's miſtreſs, was baſe cuough to 
advantage of the paſſions and folly of a young man, and perſuad- 

I im to marry her. He deſcended even to perform the office of fa- 
ther te the proſtitute. He gave her to his friend, who was on the 
point of leaving the kingdom, and the next night lay with her himſelf. 

- Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any thing 
more baſe and deteſtable than this fat, muſt be left undetermined, un- 
the ſon ſhall arrive at the father's age and experience. 


1 


3 8 „. 


expedition un 
have it time enough to give a deciſive turn to the e- 
lection for. the county. The immediate conſequence 
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„ . 
\ Middleſex 


retwoat for theme. ae e 
The next is a moſt remarkable inſtance of the good - 
neſs of Providence. The juſt law of retaliation bas 
at laſt overtaken the little contemptible tyrant of the. 
North. To the ſon-in-law of your deareſt friend the 


Earl of Bute you meant to transfer the Duke of Port- 


land's property ; and you-haſtcned.the grant with an, 
nown to. the. 'Treaſury,. that he might. 


of this flagitious robBery was, that he loſt the election 
which you meant to infure to him, and with ſuch ſignal 
circumitances of ſcorn, reproach, and inſult, (to ſay- 
nothing of the general exultation of all parties), as: 
(excepting the King's brother-in-law Colonel Luttrell, 


and old Simon his-father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon 


a gentleman.in this country.—In the event, he loſes. 
the very. property of which he thouglit he had gotten 
poſſeſſion, and after an . expence which would tave- 
paid the value of the land in queſtion twenty times o- 
ver. — The forms of villany, you ſee, are neceſſary to 
its ſucceſs. Hereafter you will act with greater cir-- 
cumſpe@ion; and not drive ſo directiy to your object. 
To ſnatch a grace beyond the reach oÞ common trea- 
chery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does not your confci- 
ous heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution be- 


gins to operate, and that it may ſoon approach your 


perſon ? Do you think that Funius lis rc nouncedt the 
election 2 —or that the King's / timber fall 
e een 


" oy * _ 0 
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ever. to pray for the long life of the beſt of Princes, 
and the welfare of his royal ih. -I will not mix any 
thing ominous with my prayers ; — but let parhament. 
look to 'it.—A Luttrell ſhall never ſucceed- to the 
crown of England. If the hereditary virtues. of the 
family deſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be a. proper 


& % 
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be refuſed to the Royal Navy with impunity ?—or 
m_ ou hall hear no more of the ſale of that patent 
Hine, which you endeayoured to ſkreen by ſud- 
Sealy dropping your proſecution of Samuel Vaughan, 
When the rule againſt him was made abſolute ? I be- 
lieve indeed there never was ſuch an inſtance in all the 
. of negative impudence.— But it ſhall not ſave. 
yery ſunſhine you hive in is a prelude to your 
| Kſolution. WER "uw are rapes you ſhall be pluck- 
b C | © e 


ol 8. 1 1 you x will e to our gratious maſter 
my humble congratulations upon the glorious ſucceſs 
of peerages and penſions, ſo en diltributed a as 15580 

uche FX Iriſh virtue.” b | 


1 


1 LETTER. LXVIII. 
89 10 LORD CHIEF Jos ric MANSFIELD. | 


IV. 21. 1772. 
pi Hark Minder ann 60 a | that, when, .at_ the in- 
terceſſion of three of your countrymen, you bailed 
Fohn Eyre, you did that swhich ly dato von tuere not war- 
ranted to d' and od A felon, 1 the eircumſtan- 
being taken in the far, with the flolen goods ht 
and per no defence, is not bailable by the Sal. "9h 
land. Your learned advocates have interpreted this 
charge into a denial that the court of King“ s- bench, or the 
judges af that court during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criminal: offences than a 
_ juſtice of peace. With the inſtance before me, I an! 
ſuppoſed to queſtion your power of doing wrong, and 
to deny the'exiſtence of a power at the Ce moment 
that Tarraign:the illegal exerciſe. of it. But the opi- 


nions of ſuch men, whethet-wilful in their malignity, 


or fincere is their W unworthy of 2 
* ice. 


tice, © You, Lord Mansfield, did not underſtand me 

ſo; and, I promiſe you, your _ requires an abler 

F defence. ook am now to make goo * charge againſt 
5 you. However dull my waa, de e ſubje of it 
5 is intereſting; I ſhall be honoured with the atten- 
; tion of the «moe. and have a right to demand the at- 
. MW tention of the legiſlature. Supported as I am by the 
whole body of the criminal law of England, L have no 
5 doubt of eftabliſhing my charge. If, on. your part, 
ou ſhould have no plain, ubſtantial A but 

hould endeavour to ſhelter yourſelf under the quirk. 

r and evaſion of a practiſing lawyer, or under the mere 
J inſulting afſertion of power without right, the repu- 
e tation you pretend to is gone fox ever ou ſtand de- 
5 graded from the reſpect and authority of your office, 
and are no longer, de jure, Lord Chief Juſtice of Eng- 
land. This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed, not s 4 
much to yew, as to the public. Learned as you are, 


and quick in apprehenſion, few arguments are neceſ- 


fary to ſatisfy you, that you have done that which by 

y law you were not warranted to do. Your conſcience 
already tells you; that you have finned againſt” knows 
> IN ledge, and that whatever defence you make contradicts 
pour own internal conviction. © But other men are 
3 enough to take the law upon truſt. They re- 
ly upon your authority, becauſe they are too indolent 


lawyers only are qualified to explain, — diſtruſt 
their judgment, and voluntarily renounce the right of 


hiſtory before them, from Troſillian to Fefferies, from 
Yefferiet to Mansfield, they will not believe it poſſible 
that a learned judge can * in direct contradiction to 
thoſe laws which 7 is ſuppoſed to have made the 
ſtudy of his life, and which he has ſworn to ad- 
miniſter 8 . is Ba 5 

the 


3 
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to ſearch for information; or, conceiving that there 
is ſome myſtery in the laws of their country which 


mms, 1 themſelves. With all the evidence of 
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the characteriſtic of this age. Let ſome men. are bi- 


gotted in politics who, are infidels in religion.—I do 
not deſpair of making them aſhamed of their credulity. 
The charge I brought. againſt you is expreſſed in 

terms-guarded and well conſidered- They do not de- 


ny the ſtrict power of the judges of the court of King's 
bailable by a juſtice of peace, 


Bench to bail in caſes not 


nor repleyiſable by the common writ, or e officio by. 
the ſheriff. L. well know: the. practice of the court, 


and hy what legal rules it ought to be- directed. But, 
far from meaning to ſoften or diminiſh the force of. 


thoſe terms I have made. uſe of, I now. go beyond: 


them, and aftirm,  _ 150 5 1 
I. That the ſuperior power of bailing for felony 
claimed hy the-caurt of King's Bench, is founded up- 
on the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of the 
court; that the aſſent of the legiſlature to this power 
is merely negative, and that it is not ſupported by any 
poſitive proviſion in any ſtatute whatſoever.—If it be, 
STIR INES ——uiRnmf¶ns d gh, 
II. Admitting that the judges of the court of King's 
Bench are veſted with a. diſeretionary power to exa- 
mine and judge of circumſtances and allegations which 
a juſtice of peace is not permitted. to conſider, I affirm 
that the judges, in the uſe and rn of that diſ- 
eretionary power, are as ſtrictly bound by the ſpirit; 
intent, and 2 as the juſtice of peace is by the 
words, of the legillature. Favourable circumſtances, 
| alleged before the judge, may juſtify a doubt whether 

the priſoner be guilty or not; and, where the guilt is 
* Joubtful, a preſumption of innocentce ſhould, in 

eneral, be admitted. But, when any ſuch pro- 
able eircumſtances are alleged, they alter the ſtate 
and condition of the priſoner. He is no longer that 
allebut-convifled felon whom the law intends, and 
who by law is not bailable at all. If no circumſtances 

n Eons + , — Whatſoever 


6 
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whatſoever are alleged in his farour if no allegation 


whatſoever be made to leſſen the force of that evi- 
dence which the law annexes to a poſitive charge of 


felony, and particularly to the fact of being talen with 


the maner; I then ſay, that the Lord Chief Juſtice 


of England has no more right to bail him than a fuſ- 
tice of peace. The diſcretion of an Engliſh judge is 
not of mere will and pleaſure it is not arbitrary 
it is not capricious; but, as that great lawyer (whoſe. 
authority I'wifh you reſpected half as much as I do] 
truly fays , Diſſberion;irakiem as it ought to be, is, 
« diſcernere per legem' quid fit juſlum. If it be not di- 
« rected by the right line of the law, it is a "crooked. 
cord, and appeareth to be unlawful.” If diſeretion 
were arbitrary in the judge, he might introduce what-- 
ever novelties he thought proper. But, ſays Lord 
Coke, „ Novelties, without warrant of precedents, 
© are not to be allowed; ſome certain rules are to be 
“ followed: Qvicguid judicis authoritati ſubjicitur, o- 
« vitati non ſubicitur? and this found doctrine is ap- 
plied to tlie Star- chamber, a court confeſſedly arbitra- 
ry. If you will abide by the authority of this great 
man, you ſhall have all the advantage of his opinion, 
wherever it appears to favour you. Excepting the 
plain expreſs meaning of the legiſlature, to which all 
private opinions muſt give way, I defire no better 
judge between us than Lord CoKæka.. 

III. I affirm, that, according to the obvious in- 
diſputable meaning ef the legiſlature, repeatedly 
expreſſed, a perſon poſitively charged with fele+ 
nioaſiy ſtealing, and taken in flagrante- delifto, with 
the ſtolen goods upon him, is not Builables The 
law conſiders him as differing in nothing from a. 
convics, but in the form of conviction; and (what- 
ever a corrupt judge may do) will accept of no ſe- 


curitp 


_ 
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curity but the conſinement of his body within four 
Walls. I know it has been alleged in your favour, 
that you have often bailed for murders, rapes, and o- 
ther manifeſt crimes. Without queſtioning. the fact, 
I ſhall not admit that you are ny juſtified by your 
own example. If that were a protection to you, where 
is the crime, that, as a judge, you-might not now ſe- 
eurely commit ? But neither ſhall I ſuffer myſelf to be 
drawn aſide from my preſent argument, nor you to 
profit by your own wrong.—To prove the meaning 
and intent of the legiſlature, will require a. minute 
and tedious deduction. To inveſtigate a queſtion of 
law, demands ſome labour and attention; though very 
little genius or ſagacity. As a practical profeſſion, the 
ſtudy of the law requires but a moderate portion of a- 
bilities. The learning of a pteader is ' uſually upon a 
level with his integrity. The indiſcriminate defence 
of right and wrong contracts the underſtanding, while 
it corrupts the heart. Subtlety is foon miſtaken for 
wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. If there be any in- 
ſtances: upon record, as ſome there are undoubtedly, 
of genius and morality. united in a lawyer, they are 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſingularity, and operate as ex- 
I muſt ſolicit the patience: of my readers. This is- 
no light matter; nor is it any more ſuſceptible of or- 
nament, than the conduct of Lord Mansfield is ca- 


pable of aggravation. 


ichen of felony, has been 


exactly aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, it is at 
preſent of little conſequence to inquire how it ſtood at 
common law before the ſtatute of Weſtminfter. And: 
yet it is worth the reader's attention to obſerve, how 
nearly, in the ideas of our anceſtors, the circumſtance 
of being taken with the mauer approached to the con- 
xictian of the felon *®. It “ fixed the authoritative 
\ 2 e 


* Blackſone, 4. 303. 
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ur MW « ſtamp of veriſimilitude upon the ods and, 
ir, by the common law, when a "thief was taken dr 
o- Wl © the maner, (that is, with tlie thing ſtolen upon him, 
9 KT mann), he might, ſo detected flag ranie delicto, be 
ur brought into court, arraigned and tried, without in- 
Te fl © dieiment; as, by the Daniſli law, he might be taken 
ſe- and hanged upon the ſpot, without accuſation” or 
be „ trial.“ It Will ſopn appear that our ſtatute- law, in 
to I this behalt, though leſs ſummary in point of d- 
ng ing, is directed by the ſame fpirit. In one inſtance; 
its che very form is adhered to. In offences relating to 
of che foreſt, if a man was taken with vert, or veniſon 4, 
Ty it was declared to be equivalent to indictment To 
he enable the reader to judge for himſelf, I ſhall ſtate, 
a- in due order, the ſeveral ſtatutes irblative to bail in 
a2 eriminal caſes, or as much of them as may be mate 
ce I rial to the point in queſtion, omitting ſuperfluous 
ile words. If I miſrepreſent; or do got quote Nats hde- 
for Il lity, it will not be difficult to detect m. 
n- I The ſtatute” of Weſtminſter the -firſty in 1275, 
ly, ets forth, that“ Foraſmuch as ſheriffs and others, 
re “ who haye taken and kept in priſon perſons detected 
x- of felony, and incontment have let ont by replevin 
„uch as were not 'repleviſable, becauſe they would 
is * „ gain of the one party and grieve the other; and for- 
r-“ aſmuch as, before this time, it was not determined 
da- which perſons were repleviſable, and which not, it 
is provided, and by the King commanded, that ſuch 
« priſoners, & c. as be talen with the maner; Ke. or for 
« manifeft offences, ſhall be in nowiſe repleviſable by 
_ che common aA nor without Writ.“ 5 —Lord 
_ 


4 1 1 Ed m. 5 ee ee Keb II. cap. 4 4- 
6 Videtur que te ftatute de nb neſt que + ers del comen tn.” 
Bro. Mainp. 61. 
diu here are three pofnts to be conſidered in the conſtruction of 
* all erke. old Yaw, the miſchief, and the remedy; 
woe that 
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Coke, in his expoſition; of the laſt 9 — San 
tion, accurately diſtinguiſbes between 
common writ, or en icio, and hail 8 the 222 
Bench. The words of the ſtatute certainly do not ex- 
tend to Bs judges'of that-court, But, beſides that the 
reader will ſoon ſind reaſon to think that che legiſla⸗- 
ture, in their intention, made no ,difference. between 
bailable and prey to Lony < pa himſelf (if he be 
underſtood to mean nothin an expoſition of the 
ſtatute of Weinlage — to ſeater the law gener- 
ally) does not adhere to his own; e 
- - pounding the other offences which, by this ſtatute, are 
declared: ot repleviſable,. he conſtant! nga; the words 
not dbailable. —*< That outlaws, for inſtance, are not bail- 
e able at all. that perſons who; have abjured the 
ec alm, are attainted upon their own confeſlipn, und 
ec therefore not bailab/e at — by late that provers are 
t. nat bailable that, notorious felons. are not bailable.” 
The reaſon why: the ſuperior courts were not named 
in the ſtatute ok Weſtminſter, was: plainly this, “ be- 
cc cauſe anciently moſt of * touching bail- 


oners for felony or miſdemeanours, was 


« ment of pri 
1 by. the hem fe, ar ſpecial bailifts of iiber- 
; *.5”,conſequent- 


* ties, either by writ, or virtue. ici 
ly the ſuperior courts hal little or no apportunity to 
commit thoſe abyſes which the ſtatute imputes to the 
ſheriſfa. Wuh ſubi to Dr Blackſtone, I. think 
he has fallen into a contradiction ; 3; Which, in terms at 
leaſt, appears irrecondileable. After enumerating ſe- 
| rvefal offences not bailable, he alerts, wythout any con- 


dition or, imiriongwhatlocver gy ff Alltheſe are 5 


5 Ah "4 1 ly N 
that is, how the common bes good at Fas making of the at, 
<< what the miſchief was for which the common law did not provide, 


«+ and what remedy the parliament hath provided to cure this miſchict. 
e judges fo to 8 the act, as oy; Got 


** 


e ft is the buſineſs of 
«a the miſchief, and advance the r 
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« jy not admiſſible to bail.” Vet, in a few lines aſter, 
he Ei it is apreed that the court of King's Bench 
i may oy bop for any,crime whatſoever, according to. cir- 
ances of. the caſe.“ To his firſt propoſitian he 
1d have added, 3 Sheriff or Tufiices ; otherwiſe 
de two pro oſitions contradict each other; with this 
difference, <abbr that the firſt is abſolute, the ſe- 
cond limited, by a confederation of e I ſay 
this without the leaſt intended diſreſpect to the learn- 
ed author. His work is of public utility, and ſhould 
not haſtily be condemned. : 
The ſtatute” of 17 Richard II. cap. 10. 1393, ets 
forth, that Foraſmuch as thieves notorio 
e famed, and others taken nouth the maner, b their | 
« long abiding in priſon, were delivered by. charters, 
© and favourable inqueſts procured, to the great hin- 
« derance of the people, two men of law ſhall be af-. 
« ſigned, in every commiſſion, of the peace, to pro- 


% ceed to the deliverance of ſuch felons,” &c. * 


ſeems by this act, that there was a conſtant ſtrugg 
— the legiſlature and the officers of julkier. 


Not daring to admit felons taken with the maner to 


bail or mainpriſe, they evaded the law by keeping the 
party in priſon a long time, and then delivering him 
without due trial. 

The ſtatute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, ſets forth, 
that t Foraſmuch as divers perſons have been 
„daily arreſted and impriſoned for /u/þicion of fe- 
lony, ſometime of malice, and ſometime. of a, 
« light. ſuſpicion, and fo kept in priſon without 
« bail or mainpriſe; be it ordained, that ;every. 

* juſtice of peace ſhall have authority, by his dit. 
H cretion,, to let. ſuch priſoners and perſons. ſo ar- 
* reſted to bail or mainpriſe. —By this act it ap- 
pears, that there had been abuſes in matters of im- 
priſonment, and chat the legiſlature meant to pro- 

4 e vide L 
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vide for the immediate enlargement of perſons arreſted 
en tight ſuſpicion of felony. ' © F 
The ſtatute of 3d Henry VII. in 1486, declares, that 
under colour of the preceding act of Richard the 
“ Third, perſons, /uch as oere not mainpernable, were 
«<" oftentimes let to bail or mainpriſe by juſtices of the 
„peace, whereby many, murderers x #, felons eſcap- 
«ed; the King, &c. hath ordained, that the juſtices 
« of the peace, or two of them at leaſt, (whereof one 
to be of the quorum), have authority to let any ſuch 
<« priſoners or perſons, mainpernable by the law, to 
E bail or mainpriſe.” + | FAT 
The ſtatute of 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, in 
1554, ſets forth, that, © notwithſtanding the preced- 
«ing ſtatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice of 
« 7 "hath oftentimes, by ſiniſter labour and 
means, ſet at large the greateſt and notableſt offend- 
ers, ſuch as be rot. repleviſable by the lau of this 
« realm ; and yet, the rather to hide their affections 
jn that behalf, have ſigned the cauſe of their appre- 
„ henſion to be but only for /i/picion of felony, where- 
* by the ſaid offenders have eſcaped unpunithed, and 
« do daily, to the high diſpleaſure of Almighty God, 
i© the great peril of the King and Queen's true ſub- 


'« jets, and encouragement of all thieves and evil 


 «« doers ;—for reformation whereof be it enacted, that 
no juſtices of peace ſhall let to bail or mainpriſe any 
t ſuch perſons, which, for any offence by them com- 
<«< mitted, be declared mer to be repleviſed, or bailed, cr 
de forbidden to be repleviſe or bailed by the ſtatute 
« of Weſtminſter the firſt; and furthermore, that any 
«6 perſons, . arreſted for manffaughter, 'felony, being 
< bailable by the law, ſhall not be let to bail or main- 
« priſe by any juſtices of peace, but in the form 
<6 therein after preſcribed.” —In the two preceding 
ſtatutes, the words bailable, repleviſable, and main- 

f | | pernable, 
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pernable, are uſed ſynonymouſly , or promiſcuouſly, 
to expreſs the ſame ſingle intention, of the legiſlature, 


viz. not to accept of any-ſecurity but the body of the offen= 


der; and when the latter ſtatute preſcribes the form in 


which perſons arreſted on //p:icion of felony. (being 


bailable by the law) may be let to bail, it evidently ſuppoi- 
cs, that there are caſes not bailable by the law,—It 
may be thought, perhaps, that I attribute to the legiſ- 
lature an appearance of inaccuracy in the uſe of 
terms, merely to ſerve my prefent purpoſe. But in 
truth it would make more forcibly for my argument, 
to preſume, that the legiſlature were.,conitantly aware 
of the ſtrict legal diſtinction betwear Sa and replevy, 
and that they always meant to adhere to it f. For i? 
it be true that rep/evy is by the ſheriffs, and Ai by the 

higher courts at Weſtminſter, (which I think no law- 
yer will deny), it follows, that when the legiſlature 
expreſsly ſays, that any particular offence is by law 
not bailable, the ſuperior courts are comprehended in 
the prohibition, and bound by it. Otherwiſe, unleſs 
there was a poſitive exception of the ſuperior courts 
(which I afhrm there never was in any ſtatute relative 


to bail), the legiſlature would groſsly contradict them- 


ſelves, and the manifeſt intention of the law be evaded. 
It is an eſtabliſhed tule, that when the law is /pecral, 
and the reafon of it general, it is to be generally un- 
derſtood'; and though by cuſtom a latitude be allowed 
to the court of King's Bench, (to conſider circum- 
ſtances inductive of a doubt whether the priſoner be 
guilty or innocent), if this latitude be taken as an ar- 
itrary power to bail, when no circumſtances whatſo- 
cver are alleged in favour of the priſoner, it is a power 
„ | C'S: 7, 
® 2 Hale, P. C. ii. 124. 5 


. 


. Vide. ad luſt. 150. 186. The word repleviſable never ſigni- 
hes bailable, Bailable is in a court of record by the King's julticesz but 
repleviſable is by the Sheriff. hag | 
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without right, and a daring violation of the whole 
8 j eee beamdoatd wad 
Ib act of the 31 of Charles the Second (common- 
| DA os the Habeas Corpus af?) particularly declares, 
chat it is not meant to extend to treaſon or felony 
_ Hamly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of com- 
mitment. 'The priſoner is therefore left to ſeek his 
Fabeas corpus at common law ; and fo far was the 
legiſlature from ſuppoſing that 1 (committed 
tor treaſon or felony plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in 
the Warrant of commitment) ould be let to bail by a 
fingle judge, or by the whole court, that this very act f. 


provides a remedy for ſuch perſons, in caſe they are | 
not indicted in the courſe of the term or ſeſſions ſub- 25 
uent to their commitment. The law neither fuf- P 


fers them to be enlarged before trial, nor to be impri- 0 
foned after the time in which they ought regularly to 
he tried. In this cafe the law ſays, * It mall and 
« may be lawful to and for the judges of the court of T 


_« King's Bench, and juſtices of oyer and terminer, . 
or general gaol-delivery, and they are hereby re- 8 
«© quired, upon motion to them made in open court, 1 


ze the laſt day of the term, ſeſſion, or gaol-delivery, 45 
«either by the priſoner, or any one in Ris behalf, to f 
ſet at liberty the priſoner upon bail; unleſs it ap- "I 
pear to the judges and juſtices upon oath made, that 
«the witneſſes for the King could not be produced the 
«fame term, ſellions, or gaol-delivery.”—Upon the 
whole of this article, I obſerve, 1. That the proviſion 
- made in the firſt part of it, would be in a great mea- 
ſure uſeleſs and nugatory, if any fingle judge might 
| have bailed the priſoner ex arbirri? during the vacation; 
or if the court might haye bailed him immediately after 
the 2 of the {AD en 5 2 
the law: ſays, Ir all and may be lawful to bail for felo- 
ny, er particular circumſtances, we muſt lag 
PS 0? . th 
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that before the paſſing of that act, it was not lawful to 
bail under thoſe eircumſtances. The terms uſed” by 
the legiſlature are enocting, not declaratory.—3, Not- 
withſtanding the party may have been impriſoned du- 
ring the greateſt part of the vacation, and during the 
whole ſeſſion, the court are expreſsly forbidden to bail 
lim from that ſeſhon to the next, if oath be made 
that the witneſſes for the King could not be produced 
that ſame term or ſeſſions. | NG 

Having faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment relative to bail in eximinal caſes, it may be uſe- 
ful to the reader to take a ſhort hiſtorical review of the 
law of bail, through, its various gradations and im- 


CY 


provements. 2Cͥͤ˙ùẽ³ Fc | 
By the ancient common law, before and ſince the 


* 


Conqueſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was 
excepted by ſtatute ; ſo that perſons might be admit- 
ted to bail, before conviction, almoſt in every caſe.. 
The ſtatute of Weſtminſter ſays, that, before that time, 
it had not been determined which: offences were re- 
pleviſable, and which were not, whether by the com-- 
mon writ de homine replegiando, or ex officio by the ſhe- 
rift, ; It is very remarkable, that the abuſes. ariſing 
from this unlimited power of replevy, dreadful as- 
they were, and deſtructive to the peace of ſociety, 
were: not, corrected or taken notice of by the. legiſla- 
ture, until the commons of the kingdom had obtain- 
ed a ſhare in it by their repreſentatives ; but the houſe 
of commons had ſcarce. begun to exiſt, when theſe 
formidable abuſes were correted by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter. It is highly probable, that the.miſchicf 
had been ſeverely felt by the people, although no re- 


medy bad been provided for it by the Norman Kings: 
or Barons. I 1 
he 


| ity of the times was ſo great 

« as it even forced the fubjects to forego that, which 
bm | „CC > OR 
TD, Selden, by: N. Bacquy 182. 5 5 5 
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% was in account 2 great liberty, to ſtop the courſe of 
« a growing miſchief.” The | crave: to the ſtatutes, 
wade by the firſt parliament of Edward the Firſt, aſ- 
figns the reaſon of calling it , “ becauſe the people 
had beep otherwiſe i than they ought to 
7 the peace 33 kept, the laws leſs uſed, 42 offenders 

i tefo puni than they ought to de, by reaſon 
& whereo 2 people — lefs to offend : 25 Wind the 


firſt attempt to reform theſe various abuſes, was by 


contracting t the power of re plevying felons. 

"For above two centuries following, it does not ap- 
pear that any alteration was made in the law of bail, 
except that being Taken with vert or veniſon was de 
clared to be equivalent to indictment. The legiſlature 
adhered firmly to the ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
let, The ſtatute of 27th of Edward the Firſt, directs 
the juſtices of aſſize to inquire and puniſh officers bail- 
mg led a$ wer re nat bailoble. As for the judges of the 
ſuperior ccurts, 
thought, themſelves bound by the obvious intent and 
19 5 bi Bros legiſlature. They confidered not ſo 
much ts t particular perſons the prohibition was 
adarefied, as what the thing \ was which the legiſlature 
meant 5c rohibit; well knowing, that 1 law, quan- 
= 7 5 hibetur, probibetur et dumme, er guad deveni- 
tur ad illud, , When any thing 1 is for idden,” all the 
e means by which the ſame thing, WAY; de compalſed 
* of done, are equally forbidden.” 

By the ſtatute of Richard the "Third, the 2 of 
Paul Was à little enlarged. Eyery juſtice" of 
Was authoriſed to bail for felony ; but. 225 9 
preſsiy confined. to perſons arecſted on lig 92725 jun ; 
and exen this power, ſo limited, was foun 
dulce ſuch i inconveniences, that, in, three years vi 
the legiſlature found it W to ** it. Inſtead 


of 
1 3 Py. Shae 4 Parliamentary Hiſtory, 5. 84. 


it is probable, that in thoſe days they 
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of 7 7 any 9 to a qo of f peace, 1 
act o peals the p | 
Arecte, nd 2 2 no priſoner (F 1hi/e who 'ave” maingers 
« nable by the 1570 ſhall be let to bail or mainpriſe by 
«lefs than” two juſtices, whereof ore to be U the 
quorum.” And 1—— indiſpenſably neceffary 
rovifion thou the *admipr Mm 
Ti for the ed and peace of ſociety, that 15 6 an 
time an oath was p ed by the King, to be täken 
by the knights and eſquires 1 his houſehold, bythe 
members of the houſe of commons, and by the peers 
ſpiritual and temporal, and accepted and fworn to 
9g und vote by 2 all; which, among other en- 
gage agements, "binds them „ not to let 3 Ska to bail 


or thainpriſe, knowing and deeming him to be a fe- 


« lon, upon your 3 and weer Ip.” 8⁰ Ae you 
„ God and all faints *; 


In about half a Leide Borger even theſe pro- 


viſions were found inſufficient.” The act of Henry 


the Seventh was evaded; and theſe illature once more 


ood to interpoſe. The act of and 2d of *Philip 
takes away- entirety from the Juſtices all 
be of bat 


baiting for Cadet declared nor” bailable” 6.4 


mie Mürdte Westküste enten Ly 
The illegal impriſonment of ſexerat perbens wb had 
refuſed to Contribute to a loan exacted by Charles the 
Firſt, and the delay of the Babenr corpus, and ſubſeZ 
quent tefufal to bail them, conſtituted one of the firſt 
and moſt important. grievances of that reign: © Tet 
when the houſe of commons; which met ir the year 
1628, reſolved upon {meaſures ofthe moſt” firm and 
ſtrenuous e to the power of impriſonment aſ- 
ſumed b Rs or Privy=council,. and to the refu- 
fal to 3 h the return of the habeas corpus, 
they did exprefsly, in all their reſolutions, make an 
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exdeption of commitments, where. ghe 1 ef the 


reſtraint. e aud a juſtify. the 
commitment. Ihe reaſon of nclion is, that 
es = 1 the — compa Ten is ones 
crune.js then nder ' muſt be 
. to the ordinar 1. 1. u 550 on the . 
of commitment be expreſſed, and the — — 
excupon remanded, ed, it may operate to perpetual 
. This conteſt with Charles the. Firſt 
produced the act of the 16th of, that King; by which 
the court of King's-bench are directed, within three 
days after the return. to the habeas . .corpys,, to examine 
ind determine the legality of any.commitment by the 
King or privy-council, and to do what, fo juftice 
all —— in delivering, iling, or ' remanding 
the, priſoner.—1 5 ſeems, it is unneceſſary for 
appertains to juſtice. The 
9 es in 8 we have ſeen the 


br the pr of. bra exerted or relaxed, to grati- 
y | 


— ID 
To Ei We es inquiry; It only "remains 
to be 2 that the 7 Per; my 31 ſt of 


to * 


— 
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* Hagraute delicto. Such a criminal is not bailable” by 
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ding the eſtabliſhed law of bail in the higher criminal 
offences. But the exception, ſtated in the body of 
the act, puts the matter out of all doubt. After di- 
recting the judges how they are to proceed to the dif- 
charge of the priſoner upon recognizance and ſurety, 
having regard to the quality of the priſoner, and nature 
of the offence, it is expreſsly added, © unleſs it ſhall 


« appear to the ſaid Chancellor, &c. that the party 


* ſo committed is detained for ſuch matters or offen- 

ces, for the which, ur THE Law, THE PRISONER 

«19 N -- 00H 2 OT 0 Ore IR 
When the laws, plain of themſelves, are thus il- 


luſtrated by facts, and their uniform meaning eſtabliſh- 


ed by hiſtory, we do not want the authority” of o- 
pinions, however reſpectable, to inform our judgment, 
or to confirm our belief. But I am determined that 
vou ſhall have no eſcape. Authority of every ſort 
ſhall be produced againſt you, from Jacob to Lord 
Coke, from the dictionary to the claſſic.— In vain ſhall 
you appeal from thoſe upright judges whom you dif- 
dain to imitate, to thoſe whom you have made your 


example. With one voice they all condemn you. 


_ & To be taken with the maner, is where a thief, 


1 t e any thing, is taken with the ſame a- 
im, as it were in his hands, which is called 


« law.” Jacob, under tbe word Mane... 

« "Thoſe who are taken with the maner are ex- 
« cluded, by the ftatute of Weſtminſter, | from 
« the benefit of a replevin.” Hawkins, P. C. it 
7 ² A NNE OT EEE 

« Of ſuch heinous offences, no one, who is noto3s 
ce rioufly guilty, ſeems to be bailable by the intent of 
ce this ſtatute.” — Ditio ii. 9 . 

The common practice and allowed general rule 


« 


© 18, that bail is only then proper where it ſtands in- 


* different 
* 


o 
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«as » whether the party were guilty, or inno- 
« cent. "— Ditto, dits. 

There is no doubt, but that the * of a per- 
60 Farr who is not bailable- Jaw, is puniſhable, either 
at common law as a negligent eſcape, or as an of- 
<« fence againſt; the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail.” — 
Dies: 89. 


«. Tt cannot bs doutted, but that neither the judges 


of this, nor of any other ſuperior court of juſtice, 
«are ſtrictly within the purview of that ſtatute; yet 
ee they will always, in their diſcretion, pay a due re- 


«* pgard to it, and not admit a perſon. to bail, who is 


N <expreſaly: declared by it irrepleviſable, without fome 
eincumſtance in bis favour; and therefore 
it ſeems diffteult to find an inſtance, where perſons, 


cc -attainted of felony, or notoriouſly guilty of treaſon _ 


«. or manſlaughter, & c. by their own confeſſion, or 
'©6- otherwiſe, have been ends to the benefit of bail, 


cc without ſome ſpetia motive to me en to ant 


et it. Ditto, 114. 

If it appears that any man n bath i injury or wrong 
«. by his impriſonment, we have power to deliver and 
4 diſcharge him z—if otherwiſe, he is to be remanded 
, by:us to {priſon in. Herd Ch. J. Aan, State 

Trials, vii. 1119. 

The ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially for di- 
&« gection to the ſheriffs and others; but to ſay courts 
« of Juſtice are excluded from this ſtatute, I con- 
<©- ceive it cannot peg reac oval Heath, Ditto, 
+ 

% The court, upon view of the return, judgeth of 
_ © the ſuſſiciency or inſufficiency of it. If they think 
< the priſoner in latu to be bailable, he is committed 
& to the Marſhal and bailed; if not, he is remanded. 
——Throngh the whole debate, the objection on the 
part of the Priſoner was, that no cauſe of commit- 


went was expreſſed 1 in the warrant; but it was uni- 
formly 


P 
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formly admitted by their counſel, that if the cauſe of 
commitment had been expreſſed for treaſon or felony, 
the court would then have done right in remanding 
them. 

'The Attorney-General having urged, before a com- 
mittee of both houſes, that, in Beckwith's caſe, and o- 
thers, the lords of the council ſent a letter to the court 
of King's Bench to bail, it was replied by the mana- 
gers of the houſe of commons, that this was of no mo- 


ment; “ for that either the priſoner was bailable by the 


& law, or not bailable.—If bailable by the law, then 
© he was to be bailed without any. ſuch letter 3—if 
« not bailable by the law, tone plainly the judges 
© could not have bailed him upon the letter, without 
« breach of their oath, which is, that they are to do . 
« tice according to the law,” Wc. State Trials, vii. 175. 
« Sp that in bailing upon ſuch offences of the high- 
« eft nature, a kind of diſcretion, rather than a con- 
„ {tant law, hath been exerciſed, when it ſtands 
* wholly indifferent in the eye of the court, whether 
the priſoner be guilty or not.” Seiden, St. py 


wi. 230. 1. 


1 deny that a man is always bailable wha im- 
riſonment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” — 4/- 
RE roar Heath, 8 8. By theſe quotations 
from the State Trials, re abe not of autho- 
rity, it appears plainly, that in regard to bailable or 
not bailable, all parties agreed in admitting one propoſi- 
tion as incontrovertible. N 
In relation to capital offences, there are eſpe- 
« cially theſe acts of parliament that are the com- 
« mon landmarks touching offences bailable or not 
bailable.“ Hale, ii. P. C. 127. The enumeration 
includes the een acts cited in this paper. = 
< Perſon | 


* It has bcen the Nady of Lars Mani to remove 8 
marks. - | > 


—_—: 1 E In Tit R 8 
466 Wan taken with the maneuvre are not bailable, 
2 Ao it is fart enn, Hale, ii. hy C. 


8 $7 


4 The writ of * corpus is of a high nature: for 


«if perfons be 'wrongfully committed, they are to be 
© dif upon this writ returned; or, if bailable, 
* they are to be bailed ;—if not bailable,' they are to be 
s committed.” Hale, ii. P. C. 143. This doctrine of 
Lord Chief Juſtice Hale refers — to the 
fuperior courts from whence the writ ifſues.—< Af- 
| Ut ter the return is filed, the court is either to diſ- 

charge, or bail, or commit him, as the nature of the 
< caſe requires.” Hale, ii. P. C. 146. 

« the that alloweth the ſame, ſhall be fined, im- 
he priſoned, render 8, or forfeit his place, as 


the cafe ſhall require.“ 


«examine into its validity, and, according to the cir- 


% cumſtances of the caſe, ray diſcharge, admit to bail, 


©«:or remand the priſoner.” Blackfone, iii. 133. 
Marriot was committed for forging indorſements 
6 upon bank-bills, and upon a habeas corpus was bail- 


«ed, becauſe the crime was only a great miſdemean- 


«© gur; for though the forging the bills be fe- 


4 lonyz yet forging the indorſement is 1 Sal- 


teld, i. 104. 
4 Appell de Mahem, Ke. ideo ne fuit leſſe a baille, 
nient plus que in appell de robbry de robbry 
©. nota, et que in rob 


9 nn? — M mes? 
The intendment of the Jaw | in bails is, Ducd 


5 indifferenter, wb ther he be guilty or no; 
« HE * n tht Wr or re then he muſt 


+ He 


. 


ted — * the law alloweth, ö 


Selden, by N. Bacon, 182. 


3% This induces an abſolute neceſſity of expreſling, 
upon every commitment, the reaſon for which it 


«<-1s' made ; that the court, upon a habeas corpus, may 


ou murder; quod 
ry et om le partie welt bail- 


but when 
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cc bb deemed in law to be. guilty of the felony, and 
xc therefore net. baileble at all.“ | Gate, ii. 1. 488. 


Viv. 178. 0 
“Bail is ah fat nene; * not ben che 
« offence is open and manifeſt.” ii. I. 289. 


In this caſe, non ſtt indiſterenter whether he be __ 

ce ty or no; ; being taken with the maner, that is, with 
« the thing ſtolen, as jt were in his hand.“ D% D. 
If it appeareth. that this impriſonment be juſt and 


„ lawful, he ball be remanded to the former gacler ; 


«© but if it ſhall appear to the court that he Was, in- 
riſoned againſt the law of the land, they ought, 
1 force of this ſtatute, to deliver him; "4 it be 
5 doubtful, and under conſideration, he may be bail- 
« ee | 1+ 5:11. 0? dw 115 
It. is unneceſfary to load the reader with any father g 
quotations. If theſe authorities are not deemed ſuffts.| : 


cient. to eſtabliſh the doctrine maintained in this pa- 


per, it will be in vain to appeal to the — 4 
law-books, or to the opinions of judges. - They are 
not the authorities by which Lord, Mansfield r a2— 
bide. He aſſumes an arbitrary power of d right 3 
and if he does wrongs it lies only between God and his 
conſcience. u 10 
Now, my. A although I. have great fold in the 
preceding argument, I will not ſay that every minutę part 
of ĩt is abſolutely invulnerable. am toowellacquainted;-. 
with, the practice of a certain, court, directed by your 
example, as it is governed by your authority, to 5 
there ever yet was an argument, however phe wn : 
to law. and reaſon, in which; a cunning quibbling at- 
torneymight. not diſcovera flaw. But, taking the ole: 
of it. together, I affirm, that it 22 
demonſtration, than which nothing more complete- be: 
ſatisfactory can be offered to the human miad. . How: 


an e indirect r will ſtand with your n 


Aa * 
1 22 


; 
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tion, * far it will anſwer in point of Abende; at 
the bar of the houſe of Lords, is worth your conſide- 
ration. If, after all that has been ſaid, it It ould ſtill 


ir. 
the judge is not bound to pay the leaſt regard to; and 
the minds of the people, chat 


» 


be maintained, that the court of King's Bench, in bail- 


and that the judge has no direction to purſue but his 


22 ions, or mere untjueſtionable will and 


re z it will follow: plainly; that the diſtinction 


bailable and nat 6400 uniformly expreſſed 
hy Sh, 8 all our law-books, 


our great lawyers without excep- 
tion, is in en rg a nugatory, in another a pernicious : 


eiſtinQion It is 1 as ĩt ſu poſes a difference 
nee, 725 . effect, the 


diſtinction refers to the rank of the ate 
e e of Liv, "wii yet 


an idea upon 
the judge is wiſer and greater than the law. ' 
A remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, to the 
_ in — By an authentic copy of the mitti- 


of commitment. He was ch before Alderman 
Halifax, by the oath of Thomas Fieldi * William 


eleven quires of writing 


ſhilligs, the 


in he minus, it was 


oulpenarksdfromi a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the thief) 
were ſound upon him. Many otlier quires of paper, 
marked in che ſame manner, were found at his lodg- 


ar. " ap 


Ld 


ing felons, are exempted from all legal rules whatſoever ; = 


that John Eyre was committed 4 for 
dean plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant 


Helder, William Payne, and William Naſh, for felo- 
aper; value fix 
property of Thomas Beech, &c. By the 
— por oath of the four perſons: mentioned 
khat large quantities of 


papor had been miſſed, and that eleven quires (previ- 


inge gland after he had been ſome time in Wood-ſtrect 
Comprer, nn in tits. room theres Which 


/// ˙²ĩ˙?—i1öm ̃ 2 
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appeared to be a key to the cloſet at Guildhall, from 


whence the paper was ſtolen. When aſked what he 
had to ſay in his defence, his only anfwer was, I hope 
you will bail me. Mr Holder, the clerk, replied, 1 haf 
is impoſſible.” ' There never was an inſtance of it, when the 


Aolen goods Tere found upon the thief. The Lord Mayor 


was then applied to, and refuſed to bail him.—Of all 
theſe circumſtances qt was your duty to have informed 
yourſelf minutely. he fact was remarkable; and 
the chief magiſtrate of the city of London was known 


to have refuſed to bail the offender. To juſtify your 


compliance with the ſolicitations of your three coun- 
trymen, it ſhould be proved that ſuch allegations were 
offered to you, in behalf of their aſſociate, as honeſt- 


i and bona fide reduced it to a matter of doubt and in- 


ference whether the prifoner was innocent or 
guilty. Was any thing offered by the Scotch trium- 
virate that tended to invalidate the poſitive charge 
made againſt him by four credible witneſſes upon oath ? 
Was it even inſinuated to you, either by him- 


ſelf, or his bail, that no felony was committed; or 


that he was not the felon ; that the ſtolen goods were 
not found upon him; —or that he was only the receiv- 
er, not knowing them to be ftolen ? in ſhort, 
did they attempt to produce any evidence of his infa- 
nity ? To all theſe queſtions I anfwer for you, with- 


out the leaft fear of contradiction, poſitively NO. 


From the moment he was arreſted, he never entertain- 
ed any hope of acquittal; therefore thought of — 

but — bail, that he might have time to ſettle 
his affairs, convey his fortune into another country; and 
ſpend the remainder of his life in comfort and aſfſuence 
abroad. In this prudential feheme of future happineſs, 
the Lord Chief 5 ice of England moſt g and 


5 


— * , d 7 * * * 3 ; 
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your natural benevolence took the alarm. Such a man 
as Mr Eyre ſtruggling with adverſity; muſt always be 
an intereſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield. Or was it that 
liberal anxiety, by which your whole life has been diſ- 


« tinguiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of the ſubject My 


Lord, we did not want this new inſtance of the libe- 
rality of your principles. We already knew ' what 
kind of fubjecte they were for whoſe liberty you were 
anxious. At all events, the public are much indebted 
to ou for fixing a price at which felony may be com- 
mitted with impunity. You bound a felon, notoriouſly 

worth 20,000 l. in the ſum of 300 l. With your na- 
tural turn to equity, and knowing as you are in the 
octrine of precedents, you undoubtedly meant to ſettle 
the proportion between the fortune of the felon and 


the fine, by which he may compound for his felony. 


The ratio now upon record, and tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity under the auſpices of Lord Mansfield, is exactly 
and to a hundred.— My Lord, without intending it, 


vou have hid 2 cruel reſtraint upon the genius of your 


chuntrynien. In the warmeſt indulgence of their 2. 
Mons, they have an eye to the expence; and if their 
ther virtues fail us, we have ar r in 1 e e 
<2 taking g io trithng a ſecurity fr m in Eyre, you 
e and . 3 him to 8 Al. 
though; im bailable/ caſes, it be uſual to take four 
Ae urities, you left him in the cuſtody of three Scotch- 
men, whom he might have eaſily ſatisfied for connir- 
ng at his retreat. That he did not make uſe of the 
_ opportunity you induſtrioufly gave him, neither juſ- 
;tifies your conduct, nor can it be any way account- 
ed for but by his exceſſive and monſtrous avarice. Any 
ther man but this boſom- friend of three Scotchmen, 
would: gladly have ſacrificed a few hundred pounds ra- 
then than fubmit to the! infamy. of . pleading guilty in 
deppen court. It is poſſible indeed that he might have 
Fs 5 flattered 


22 
4, 
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flattered himſelf, and not unreafonably, with the hopes. 


of a pardon, Thar he wauld have been pardoned, _ 


ſeems more than probable, if I had not directed the 
public attention to the leading ſtep you took in favour: 
of him. In the-prefent gentle reign, we well know 


what uſe has been made of the lenity of the-conrt and 
of the mercy: of the:crown.. The Lord Chief 


of England accepts of the hundredth part of the br 
pou of a felon taken in the fact, as. à recognizance: 
or his appearance. Your brother Smythe browbeats/a. 
jury, and forces them to alter their verdict, by which. 


they had found a. Scotch ſerjeant guilty” of murder; 


and though the Kennedies were N of à moſt. 
deliberate and atrocious murder, they ſtill had à elaim 
to the royal mercy. —They were ſaved by the: chaſtity 
of their connections. They had a ſiſter; yet it: was: 
not her beauty, but the pliancy of her virtue, that re- 
commended her to the King.— The holy Author of 
sur religios was ſcen in — Foe of ſinners; but: 
it was his gracious purpoſe do eonvert them from their 
ſins. Another man, who in the eeremonies off ur 
ſaith might give lefſons-to'the great nam e 
7 2 keeps much the ſame ; 
He advertiſes for patients, collects all the diſeaſe 25 
the heart, and turns a royal palace into an Hoſpital: for- 
incurables. A man of honour has no ticket af” adinif-. 
hon at 8t James's. They receive Him like. a. Wann at: 
the Magdaſene's;—Go' thou and do. likewiſe. © 

My charge againſt” you is now made 

fall e bs rd anſwer” or. to 18 to) 
fair objections. If, Whenever this matter (Rallf be: 


agitated; you ſuffer the doors of the: houſes of: 


Lords to be ſhut, I now proteſt, that E ſhalti ennfi- 
der you as having made no reply. Fromm thait mo- 
ment, in the opinion of the world, yow will amd! 


we pam gant Whether: your reply be: quihhling: 
H h 3 ant 
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and evaſive, or liberal and in point, will be matter for 
the judgment of your peers.—But if, when every 18 
fible idea of diſreſpect to that noble houſe (in whoſe 
Honour and juſtice che nation implicitly confides) is 
here moſt ſolemnly diſclaimed, you ſhould endeavour 
to repreſent this charge as a contempt of their authori- 
ty, and move their Lordſhips to cenſure the publiſher 
of this paper; I then afhrm that you ſupport injuſtice by 
violence, that you are guilty of a heinous aggravation 


of your offence, and that you contribute your utmoſt 


influence to promote, an the part of the higheſt court 
of judicature, a poſitive denial of juſtice to the nation. 
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1 Tunx with. pleaſure from that barren waſte, in 
Which no ſalutary plant takes root, o vexdure 
- auickens,. to a character fertile, as, I willingly believe, 
in every great and good qualification. I call. upon you, 

zn the name of the Engliſh nation, to ſtand forth in de- 
Fence of the laws of your country, and to exert, in the 
Kauſe of truth and juſtice, thoſe great abilities with which 
Tou were intruſted for the benefit of mankind. To aſ- 
-cerjain.the facts ſet forth in the preceding paper, it may 
be neceſſary to call the perſons. mentioned in the miiti- 
mus to the bar of the houſe of Lords. If a motion for 


M -% - 4 
" % * F * * 
* - * 

wi: 


„ 


tha e be rejected, we ſhall know what to 
die of Lord Mansſield's innocence.  'The legal argu- 
ment is fubmitted to your Lordſhip's judgment. After 
the noble ſtand. you made againſt Lord. Mansfield upon 
the queſtion of libel, we did expect that you would not 
have ſuffered. that matter. to have remained undetermin- 


— 
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ed. But it was ſaid that Lord Chief eee 
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been prevailed upon to vouch for an opinion of the late 


Judge Yates, which was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; 
and we admit of the excuſe. When ſuch deteſtable 


arts are employed to prejudge a queſtion of right, it 
might have been imprudent, at that time, to have 
brought it to a deciſion. In the preſent inſtanee, you 


Will have no ſuch oppoſition to contend with. If there 


be a judge, or a lawyer of any note in Weſtminſter-hall; 
who ſhall be daring enough to affirm,” that, according 


to the true intendment of the laws of England, a felon, | 


taken with the maner, in flagrante delio, is bailable ; 
or that the difcretion of an Engliſh judge is merely ar- 
bitrary, and not governed by rules of law ;—TI ſhould 
be glad to be acquainted with him. Whaever he be, 
I will take care that he ſhall not give you much trou- 
ble. Your Lordſhip's character aſſures me that you 
will aſſume that principal part, which belongs to you 

in ſupporting the laws of England againſt « wieked 
judge, who makes it the occupation of his life to miſin- 
terpret and pervert them. If you decline this honour-. 


able office, I fear it will be ſaid, that, for fome'months. 


paſt, you have kept too much company with the Duke 
of Grafton. When the conteſt turns upon the inter- 
pretation of the laws, you cannot, without a formal 
ſurrender of all your reputation, yield the poſt of ho- 


nour even to Lord Chatham. Conſidering the ſitua- 


tion and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not ſeruple 
to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn appeal to God for my 
ſincerity, that, in my judgment, he is the very wo 


and moſt dangerous man in the kingdom. Thus far I. 


bave done my duty in endeavouring to bring him to 
puniſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſterial office: * 
in the temple of juſtice :—I have bound the victim, andi 


dragged him to the altar. IU NIUSs. 
| was 25-454 8 950 CCC 
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"PHE Reverend Mr John. Horne having, with his 
uſual, veracity, and honeſt induſtry, circulated a 
report that Junius, in a letter to the Sup of the 
Bill of Rights, had warmly declared n our 
of long — and rotten boroughs, it is —.— 
neceſſary to ſubmit to the public the folls 
from his letter to John, Wilkes, Eſq; dated the —— of 
8 1771, and laid Wen IG pi on the 
246d; of the ſame wa. en 


0. * regard. to. the ſeveral — x=ang taken ſepar- 
* ately, I own I am concerned to ſee, that the 
#* condition which ought to be the fine. qua. non o = 
4 liamentary qualification, —which ought to be the ba- 
. fig (as it aſluredly will be the only ſupport). of every 

«. barrier raiſed in defence of the conſtitution, I mean 
* a. deciaration upon oath te ſhorten the duration of par lia- 
4 mentt, is reduced to the fourth rank in the eſteem. 
_ « of the ſociety. ʒ and, even in that place, far from be- 
inſiſted on with firmneſs and vehemence, ſeems. 

Pl ve been particularly ſighted in the expreſſion, 


60 Fw ſhall endeavour te teflore annual parliaments !—. 


« Are theſe the terms which men, who are in earneſt, 

64 make uſe of, when aun aaa Th reipublice is at ſtake * 
„ Lerpected other language from Mr /Wilkes.—Bc- 
* fides my objection in point of form, I diſapprove- 


n highly of the meaning of the fourth article as it 
« ſtands.. Whenever the queſtion. ſhall be ſeriouſſy 


«. agitated, I will endeavour Aand I live will. aſſuredly 
te attempt it] to convince the Engliſh nation, by ar- 
0 guments to my underſtanding unanſwerable, that 


« they ought to inſiſt upon à triennial, | and ba- 


4 niſh the idea of an} annuat parliament. 
4 Fam; convinced,, that, Me ſc 


| * duration. of parliaments. (which in effect is 
—ſtituent) 


we - 
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« ſtituent) be not made the baſis of our new parlia- 
* mentary juriſprudence, other checks or improve- 
« ments ſignify nothing. On the contrary, if this be 
« made the foundation, other meaſures may come in 
«© aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of conſiderable advan- 
« tage. Lord Chatham's rroje&, for inſtance, of in- 
« creaſing the number of knights of ſkires, appears 


« to me admirable. .;...... As to cutting away the 


e rotten boroughs, I am as much offended as any man 

at ſeeing ſo many of them under the direct influence 
of the crown, or at the diſpoſal of private perſons. 

„ Yet, I own, I have both doubts and apprehenſions 
in regard to the remedy you propoſe. I ſhall be 
charged, perhaps, with an unuſual want of political 
„ intrepidity, when I honeſtly confeſs to you, that I 
© am ſtartled at the idea of ſo extenſive an amputation. 
« —Iv the firſt place, I queſtion the power, de pure, 
«© of the lepiſlature to disfranchiſe a number of 
© boroughs, upon the general ground of improving 
©« the conſtitution. There cannot be a doctrine more 
« fatal to the liberty and property we are contending 
« for, than that which confounds the idea of a fepreme 
and an arbitrary legiſlature. I need not point out 
to you the fatal purpoſes to which it has been, and 
may be, applied. If we are fincere in the political 
« creed we profeſs, there are many things which we 
* ought to affirm cannot be done by King, Lords and 
« Commons. Among theſe I reckon the disfranchi- 
fing of boroughs with a general view of improve- 
ment. I conſider it as equivalent to robbing the par- 
<« ties concerned, of their freehold, of their birthright. 
* I fay, that although this birthright may be forfeited, 
© or the exerciſe of it ſuſpended in particular caſes, 
it cannot be taken away by a general law, for 
any real or pretended purpoſe of improving the 
« conſtitution: Suppoſing the attempt made, I a 
3 6 perſuaded * 

| Oo 


uaded you cannot mean that either King, or 
„ Lords, ſhould take. an active part in it. A bil 
p which only rouches, the repreſentation of the people, 
« muſt originate in the houſe of commons. In the 
formation and mode of paſſing it, the excluſive right 
. of the commons muſt he aſſerted as ſcrupulouſly as 
4 in the caſe of a money-bill. Now, Sir, I ſhould be 
2 glad to know by what kind of reaſoning i it can be 
proved, that there is a power veſted in the repre- 
c ſentatiye to deſtroy his immediate - conſtituent. 
From whence could he poſſibly derive it? A cour- 
tier, I know, will be ready to maintain the affirma- 
1 tive. The doctrine ſuits him exactly, becauſe it 
gives an unlimited operation to the influence of the 

e crown. But we, Mr Wilkes, ought to hold a dif. 
< ferent language. It is no anſwer to me to ſay, that 
the bill, when it paſſes the houſe of commons, is 
the act of the majority, and not the repreſentatives 

«of the particular boroughs concerned. If the ma- 
jority can disfranchiſe ten hom? W s, why not twen- 
I's — not the whole kin Why | ſhould not 

<< they make their own ſeats in 22 for life ? — 

60 When the ſeptennial act the legiſlature did 
« what, apparently and palpably, they had no power 
© to do: but they did more than what people in ge- 
© neral were aware of; they, in effect, diafranchiſed 
: « the whole kingdom for four years. 

4: For _— ſake, I will now ſuppoſe that 
* the expediency of the meaſure and the power 
< of parliament are, unqueſtionable. Still you will 
, find an infurmountable difficulty in the execu- 
« tion. When all your inſtruments of amputa- 
« tion are prepared, when the unhappy patient 
cc e bound at your feet without the poſſibi- 
lity of refiſtance, by what infallible rule will 
. __ _ te W Whey vou propoſe. to 


« cut 


og 


+ 


%%% 371 
« cut away the rotten parts, can you tell us what parts 
« are perfectly ſound — Are there any certain limits 
« in fact or theory, to inform you at what point you 
« muſt ſtop, at what point the mortification ends ? 
To a man ſo capable of obſervation and reflection as 
« you are, it is unneceflary to ſay all that might be 
« ſaid upon the ſubject. Beſides that I prove high- 
« ly of Lord Chatham's idea of infuſing a portion of new 
« health into the conſtitution, to enable it to bear its in- 
« firmities, (a brilliant expreſſion, and full of intrinfc 
« wiſdom), other reaſons concur in perſuading me to 
« adopt it. I have no objection,“ &c. EY 
The man who fairly and completely anſwers this ar- 
gument ſhall have my thanks and my applauſe. My heart 
is already with him.—I am. ready to be converted.— 
I admire his morality, and would gladly ſubſcribe to 
the articles of his faith. — Grateful as I am to the 
GOOD BEING, whoſe bounty has imparted to me this 


reaſoning intellect, whatever it is, I hold myſelf pro- 


portionably indebted to him, from whoſe enlightened 
underſtanding another ray of knowledge communi- 
cates to mine. But neither ſnould I think the moſt 
exalted faculties of the human mind a gift worthy of 
the Divinity, nor any aſſiſtance in the improvement 
of them a ſubject = gratitude to my fellow-creature, 
* 1 not ſatisfied, that reall = inform tne under- 
anding corrects and enlarges cart. / 
2 450 JbNtus. 
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MERICA, Mr Pitt and Lord Camden the patrons of, 
page 34—a new office eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of, ib. 
Army, young gentlemen coming into it ſaid to be a ſecurity 
to the kingdom from foreign as well as domeſtic flavery, 
5 i—many of our forces in climates unfavourable to Bri- 
tiſh conſtitations, 5 2—=the inſult offered to it by appoint« 
ing Colonel Luttrel adjutant-general of Ireland, 222. 


; -; +4 | 8 Os 
Beckford Mr, his ſumptuous entertainment at the manſion- 
houſe, 290. * | p $54 
Bedford, corporation of, admit ſtrangers to their freedom, 
to ſhake off the tyranny of the Duke of Bedford, 130 
— Duke of, a letter to his Grace from Junius, 127 
his feelings nice, if to be judged from his reſentments, 
ib. — what his Grace was, and what he might have been, 
_ 128—his avowal of the ſale of a borough, 130—ac-. 
cuſed of inſenfibility on the loſs of his ſon, ib. his 
Grace every way unfortunate, 131--bis embaſſy at Ver- 
ſailles the firſt important part of his hiſtory, ib. thoſe 
who are acquainted with his Grace's pecuniary cha- 
racter are apt to ſuſpect ſuch ſacrifices would not have 
been made without ſome pon compenſations, 132 
ſtipulations made betwixt him and Lord Bute, and vio- 
Hated, ib.—behaves to the King in an — man- 
ner, 133 ſolicits again the friendſhip of Bute, 
ib. his meaſures to obtain and confirm his power, 134 
his character vindicated by Sir William Draper, 
142—makes a public diſplay of his inſenſibility on the 
death of his ſon, 153—an anecdote of his Grace beha 


viour on this misfortune, 154+ 


Benſon Mr, challenged m juryman, g27% ¼ bo! 55 N 
| 


3 * 


% 
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Bingley Mr, his impriſonment for two years, 228. 


| Blackone Dr, Solicitor to the Queen, 85—more folici- | 


tous to preſerve his place than his reputation, ib.—a let- 
ter addreſſed to him from Junius, 1092—charged with 
having delivered different doctrines in the houſe of com- 
mous from what he had written in his commentaries, 105 
that when he ſpoke in the houſe he never once thought 


of the Commentaries until the contradiction was uncx- 


pectedly urged, 108—contradicts the . ſometimes 
as well as himſelf, 126. 


Bradſhaw Mr, has a penſion ſettled upon him, 193—af- | 


firms that every part of Mr Hine's purchaſe- money was 
pw to Colonel. Burgoyne, 280—an InUmacy betwixt 
im and Lord Irnham, 340. 

Bromfield Mr, ſurgeon, his opinion in regard to the death 
- of George Clark, who received a blow at the n 
election, 62. 

Brooke Dr, ſaid to be quartered on the ſalary of a patent 

pulwace purchaſed by Mr Hine, 168. 

Bacarelli, the Spaniſh governor of Port e acted id 


. obedience to his order, 236—if he had acted without it, 


be deſerved death, 240. 
Burgoyne, Colonel, his expences at Salon, 167—the pur- 
- chaſe-money of a patent place ſaid to be given him for 
bis ſervice at een 1 0 man more tender of bis 
tion, ib. 
Earl of, his bie Anh the Doke of Bedford, 
lag not of a temper to-relinquiſh power, though he re- 
tired from employment, 132—ftipulations made betwixt 
him and the Duke of Bedford violated, ib.—treats the 
Duke with | contempt when again ſoliciting his friend- 
hip, 133. forced into the Prince of Walcs's houſchold, 


; en he 155 late TY WOT I 7 0 5 


| 0 
_—_ Mr, wheo "he Ws We — a patriot, 7 or.» 


i Camden Lord, attributes to the crown a power, in caſe of 


neceſſity, to 9 r of an act of the legi- 
K . i ſlature, 
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flature, 317 his doctrine in this reſpect conſidered and 


refuted. 324 -a letter to his lordſhip from Junius, 565. 
Carleton-bouſe, the tutelage and dominion of the heir- 
apparent laid there many years ago, 173. 
Charles I. lived and died a hypocrite, 76. 
Charter II. a hypoerite, though of another ſort, ib. 
Chatham, Lord; introduces the Duke of Grafton on the 
Wn ſtage, 77—obliged to withdraw his name from 
an adminiſtration formed on the credit of it, 78—the 


motive of giving the thanks of the city to . 290 


an encomium on him by Junius, 297. 


. Clergy, their incapacity to lit in the houſe of commons, 120. 


Cole, Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the power 


of the houſe of commons committing for contempt, 261. 


Colonies, thoſe of America alienated from their natural. 
affetion to the mother · country, 33—receive ſpirit and 


argument from the declaration of Mr Pitt and Lord 
Camden, 34—the ſtamp- act repealed, and a new mode 


. of taxiag the colonies invented, ib, the Colonitts equally 

deteſt the pageantry of D king and the hypocriſy of a. 
biſhop,” 181. | 

Commons, houſe of, the Sie they are reduced to by 


their vote on the Middleſex election, 119—ſaid to have 
transferred their gratitude from their parents to their be- 


nefactors, 179 — have aſſumed an authority equal to an 
act of the legiſlature, 18 5—have transferred the right of 
election from the collective to the repreſentative body, 
186— they are only interpreters to convey the ſenſe of 
the people to the crown, 209—did not dare to aſſert 
their own. dignity when groſsly attacked, 215—would 


| beſt conſult their dignity by appealing to the laws mr a 


they are offended, 255. 

Cirfes would never have been invaded if the Britiſh. court. 
had interpoſed with digaity and firmneſs, 80. 

Cromwell, Oliver, with all his crimes, had the ſpirit of an 
Evgliſhman,. 244—an cxpreiios of 4 in the time of 
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n the late Duke of, in his time err 
by ag: prove prerailed leaſt i in the _ 5S 


D 
g Mr, becomes 2 candidate for the county of Mid- 
dle ex, 65 . 
Dodd, Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the afliſtance 
. of his guard to reſcue General Ganſel, 162. 
Dodger, Sir Wiltiam, his defence of the Marquis of Granby 
— againſt the charges of Junius, 39—his letter to Junius, 
40 — refers him to the united voice of the army, and all 
Sermany, for inſtances of the military ſkill and capacity 
of the Marquis of Granby, 5o— his anſwer on his own 
account, 52—accuſed of making a traffic of the royal 
1 [x favour; 54—Another letter to Junius, 5% his anſwer to 
a queſtion of Junius, ib.— To Jonius, 136—=complains of 
| the aſſertion of Junius, that he had ſold the companions 
| of his ſucceſs, ib.—that it is a malicious falſehood, and 
- bids the writer ſtand forth and avow t 4 charge, ib.— 
- appeals to the gentlemen to whom he bad made * 
tion in this affair, 137 — To Junius, 141—that be has 
read his letter to the Duke of Bedford with horror and 
aſtoniſhment, wherein an affectionate father is upbraided 
with the loſs of an only and moſt amiable ſon, 142— 
that Junius goes wantonly out of his 9 — to torment de- 
_ clining age, ib. —he is called upan t o prove the Duke's 
avarice before he makes his haſty and wicked coneluſione, 
143 but if an ambaſſador . money too much, is this 
* — that he has taken any to betray his country? 145 
Sir William's account of the miniſterial quarrels, 144 
[that the Duke however, potent as be is, is amenable 
to juſtice, and the parliament is _e bogs 14 ſolemn 
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Ellie, Mir Welbore, whether he makes or ſuppreſs » mo- 

tion, is ſure of his diſgrace, 206. 0 
Expulſen from the ieee whether it creates 
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ity of being re · elected, 109 & ſeꝗ̃ · Mr Wal- 

— s caſe conſidered as a precedent, 112. 
Eyre, John, bailed by Lord Mansfield, 339— this affair tated 
and examined according to the ſtatutes in ſuch caſes, 362... 


Felony, na or not ne 344—the ſtatutes relative 
to bail in criminal matters ſtated in due order, 347. 


om Mr anne Writers on the trialof M*Quirk, 62 


* 4 8 

Game-laws oppreſſive to the object, 336. 

Ganſel, General, his reſcue from the dailiffo near the rin 
yard in St James's Park, 157—he ſolicited a corporal 
and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape, 162. 

Garth, Captain, declined appearing himſelf, but flood: 
_ aloof. while Captain Dodd took. upon him. to order ont 
the King's guard to reſcue General Ganſel, 163. 

Gi i/borne, Colonel, a regiment ſaid to be ſold to him, 43— 
Colonel Draper refigned it to him for his half- pay, 54—- 
accepts of a penſion for the government of Kinſale, 222. 

Graſton, Duke of, upon what footing he firſt. took, and: 
ſoon after reſigned, = office of ſecretary of ſtate, 31. 
the only. act — mercy to which he adviſed his Sovereign, 

, received. with diſapprobation, 61 his eſtabliſhment = Az 
new tribunal, 64—one fatal mark. fixed on every meaſure: 
| wherein he is concerned, 65—a ſingular inſlance of youth, 
without ſpirit, 66—obliged either. to; abandon. ai uſeful! 

partiſan, or to protect a felon from public juſtice, 67 

| accuſed of balancing his non - execution af the. laws — 

a breach of the oonllitution the ſeating Mr Luttrell. 

in the bouſe of commons eptails.on poſterity the immedi- 

ate effects of his adminiſtration, ib. in his ſy tem of go- 

vernment he addreſſes himſelf Gmply to the touch, 75 

bis character, conſidered as.a ſubject of; curious ſpecu- 

lation, ib. reſemblance thereof to that of his royal pro- 
genitors, 76—at his ſettiog out, a patriot of. no unpro- 
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a withe: in the cloſet for his former friendſhip with Mr | 
Wilkes, ib.—his union by marriage not imprudent in a 
political view, -78—his Grace's public conduct as a mi- 
niſter the counterpart of his private hiſtory, 79 —ia he 
whole courſe of his life @ ſtrange endeavour to unite con- 
 tradiQions, 84—his iofult on public decorum at the 
houſe, 86—his reaſons for deſerting his friends, ib. 
- — political infant · ſtate, childhood, puberty, and man- 
Wood, 87/—if his Grace's abilities had been able to 
Pace with the principles of his heart, he would have been 
a formidable miniſter, 88—the proper, find a 1 in 
the weakneſs of his 4 Bren rged with 
- being the leader of a ſervite admi tion — from 
the ers of all parties, 90 his coyneſs in rejecting 
- Mr Vaughan's — is ſaid to reſemble the terma · 
"gant chaſtity of a prude, 166—is called upon to tell the 
Price of — patent purchaſed by Mr Hine, 167— will he 
=* (fays Junius) to proſecute Vaughan whilſt he is ſet- 
op the royal patronage to auction * 3 4 
Hh ie charaQer has injured every ſubje& in the 
ne! * 
\Bat@'s patronage, ib.—at the moſt aQive e bite 
- obliged to quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal himſelf from 
- the world, Ter negle& of the petitions and remon- 
"Frances a part of his original plan of government, 191 
ens contented with ing Colonel Luttrel's pa- 
— 229 — is reſtored to bis rank under the royal 
- Randard, 265—is acknowledged by Junius to have great 
_ —Intrinke merit, but is cautioned not to value it too bigh- 
by, '266—in vain would his Majeſty have looked round ( 
or a more conſummate charaQer, ib.—he remembers 
with gratitude how the Duke accommodated his morals 
10 the neeeſũty of his ſervice, 20% the abundance of me- 
nit io the Duke to ſeeure the favour of his Sovereign, 
 268—a ſtrikiog peculiarity ia bis character, . 
Graces reappointment in the cabinet amouneed to the 
podle by the ominous: return of Lord Bute, 2591—in 4 
* * 


- — * 


8 5 8 
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cke deſt of princes contemptible and ridiculous, ib.—his: 


PT YT WwTHe7T 


Cranky Lord, accuſed of accumulating i 
and family a number of lucrative employments, 36—his- 

_ cares confined to filling up vacancies, 37—praiſed and 
_ vindicated by Sir William Draper againſt the charges of: 
Junius, 40—the united voice of the army, and-all Ger- 
many, will tell inftances of his military {kill and capa- 
city, 50—his reputation is ſaid by Jeajes to-hare-ſuffered: 


TS EK * 9 


baſeneſs afſirmed to be the cauſe of greater miſchief to 


England than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Bute, 297 to what enormous exceſſes the influence of the 


rk of per 


crown has conducted his Grace without a ſpa 


' fonal reſolution, 305—in what a hopeful condition * 


delivered the navy to his ſucceſſor, 308—the navy be- 
ing in great want of timber, a warrant was made out to. 


- cut timber in Whittlebury foreſt, where the Duke is he- 

reditary ranger, 308—his Grace's perſecution of the de- 

| PR for attempting to cut down the trees when: 
e 


happened not to have the warrant in his pocket, zog, 


E the Duke afferted upon his honour that in the grant the 
Property of the timber is veſted in the ranger, ib. the 


very reverſe affirmed to be the truth, ib.— yet the oaks. 


8 keep their ground, the _ is defrauded, and the navy 
' Cuffers 3 al? this to appeaſe 
- the mortification he received on the defeat of Sir James 
 Lowther, 338— 


Duke of Grafton, 310 


8— his ition in haſtening the grant to- 
transfer the Duke of Portland's property to Sir June: 
* Lowther, 341. 


in his. own perſon: 


more by his friends than his enemies, 5 5. 


Gremille, Mr, at any rate to be diftreſſed bene be eme 
miniſter, 34—viadicated from ſome refietions thrown aut 
| ngainſt him in a pamphlet written in defence of Sir Wil- 


nam Blackſtone, 103—receives chaltiſement: un the 
ches in the honle 6X Commons, wo 


H 


Arth My, + the + inves of goreramens iy the n 


karen: apnea m_ 


n 


Harry the Eight, by the ſubmiſſion of his parliament, 36 
_ » abſolute as Lewis the Fourteenth, 244. 
Hawke, Sir Edward, this country highly indebted to. him, 35. 
Hillſborough, Earl of, called forth to govern America, 34 
his nes cenſured, ib. 
7 Mr, a patent purchaſed by him, 1673—the price at 
which the place was knocked down, 169. ; 
Harve, Mr, his unfortunate endeavours in — of tbe 
nomination of ſheriffs, 293—in his principles already a 
— ib, His letter to Junius, 274—it is the reputa- 
tion gained under this ſignature which draws from him, a 
1 2 — ib. that be is ready to lay down his life in op- 
. 3 to the-miniſterial meaſures, 275 that he did not 
_- folicit one vote in favour of Mefirs Plumbe and Kirkman, 
ib. -A letter to him from Junius, 276—accuſed of having 
ſold himſelf to the miniſtry, from his ou letters, 277 
his mode of attack on Mr Wilkes cenſured, ib. is blamed 
for introducing the name of a young lady into the ne vſpa- 
* 278.—is charged with having duped Mr Oliver, ib. 
- — Another letter to ſunius, 279 — charges him with in- 
conſiſtency and ſelf - contradiction, 280—that he feels no 
reluctance to attack the character of any man, 282—. 
that the darkneſs in which he thiaks himſelf ſhrouded has 
not concealed him, 285 - reflections on the tendency of 
* g principles, a8) — that Mr Wilkes did commiſſion. 
Mr Thomas Walpole ta ſolicit a. penſion for him, 288— 
2 according to Junius, Mr Wilkes ought to hold the 
gs of his benefactors purſes ſ% long as he continues to- 
N 5 4 Therw' in the King's fide, 289—that the leaders of the 
- oppoſition refuſed to Ripulate certain, paints for tha 
public in caſe they ſhould, get into adminiſtration, ib. —. ' 
A letter in reply to Mr Horne, 292—is charged with 
chaoging the terms of Junius's propoſit ion when he ſup- 
poſes him to afſext it would be impoſſible for any man, to 
write in the newſpapers and not to be diſcovered, 29 3— 
that he deals in fiction, and therefore naturally appeals. 
- to the evidence of the poets, 294 is allowed a degres 
of merit * Ae his guilt, 295 —his furigus 
n perſecuting 


* 
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perſecuting zeal has by gentle d | ſoftened into mo- 
deration, 296—ſhameful for him who has lived in friend- 
 ſhip-with Mr Wilkes to reproach him for 1 natu- 
rally connected with deſpair, 299. 
Nannee, Mr, his treatment of the Duke of Bedford on 


the courſe at Litchfield, „ 


1 
2 the people of, have been uoiformly plundered and 
_ oppreſſed, 180. | 
Irnham, Lord, father of Colonel Luttrel, 348% _ 
Fudge, one may be honeſt enough in the deciſion of private 
cauſes, yet a traitor to the public, 37 
Funiur, letter from, to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
on the ſtate of the nation, aad the different departments 
of the ſtate, 29g —To Sir William Draper, 44—approves 
of Sir William's ſpirit in giving-his name to the public, 
but that it was a proof of nothing but ſpirit, ib. —requires 
ſome inſtances of the military ſkill and capacity of Lord 
| Granby, 45—puts ſome queries to Sir William as to his 


on conduQ, 48—called upon by Sir William to 1 his 


real name, 40— Another letter to Sir William 
SS explains Sir William's bargain with Colonel Gif- 
a ow 6-- Letter to Sir William Draper, 58—declares 
| himſelf to be a plain unlettered man, ib.—calls vpon Sir 
William to juſtify bis declaration of the Sovereign's hav- 
ing done an act in his favour contrary to law, 59—takes 
his leave of Sir William, ib. — Letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, 60—that the only act of mercy to which the 
Duke advifed his Majeſty meets with diſapprobation, 
| 61—that it was hazarding too much to interpoſe the 
ſtrength of prerogative between ſuch a felon as M*Quirk 
and the juſtice of his country, 62—the pardoning of this. 
man, and the reaſons alleged for fo doing, conſidered, 64 
 — To the Duke of Grafton, 65—thar- one fatal mark 
| ſeems to be fixed on every meaſure of his Grace, whether 


in a perſonal or political character, ib.—that a certain 


| miniſterial writer rr 
g 1 


* 


» 
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23 ee 5 MQuirk upon his own principles, 66—that- | 


dis Grace can tell for which of Mr Wilkes's good 


Qualities he firſt honoured him with his friendſhip, 2 


o Mr Edward Weſton, 68—a citation from his pa 

80 phlet i in defence of the pardoning of M*Quirk, a re- 
marks, 6g To the Duke of Graf, ton, J50—that his Grace 
was at firſt ſcrupulous of even exereiſiog thoſe powers 
with which the executive power of the legiſlature is inveſt- 
ed. ib. that he reſerved the proofs of his intrepid ſpirit for 
trials of greater hazard, 51—that he balanced the non. 
execution of the laws with a breach of the conſtitution, ib. 
o the Duke of Grafton, 74—that his Grace addreſſes 
himſelf ſimply to the touch, 75—his character reſembles 
that of his royal anceſtors, 56—To the Duke of Grafton, 
388 —if his Grace's talents could keep pace with the prin- 
-» Ciples of his heart, he would have been a moſt formidable 
. miniſter, ib.— that he became the leader of an admini- 
tration collected from the deſerters of all parties, go— 
T0 che printer of the Public Advertiſer, 94 the que- 

7 -- ſtion ariſing from Mr Wilkes's expulfion, and the appoint- 
ment of Me Luttrel, attempted to be ſtated with juſtice 
and preciſion, 95—the expulſion of Mr Walpole ind his 
re: electian, how far a caſe in point, 99—To Sir William 
-* Blackſtone, 102—a certain pamphlet written in defence 
of Sir William's conduct conſidered, ib. Mr Grenville 
and Sir William Meredith vindicated from ſome aſper- 
ions in this pamphlet, 103, 104—that'a certain writer 
who defends the proceedings with regard to the Middle- 
| ſex eleftion only quotes ſuch part of Mr Walpole's caſe 
23 ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe,” 116—that the bouſe meant 
- todeclare Mr Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the crimes 
he had committed, 1 i7—they alſo declared the other can- 


5 2 not duly elected, 119 explanation of ſome paſ- 
ages in the la letter, 12 To the Duke of Bedford, 


'2 3 he has loft much rea] authority and importance, 
— degree of jadgment he has ſhown in — 
bis own ſyſtem into execution, 131—the importance o 
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he took to obtain and confirm his power, 154—To Sir 


it 

d William Draper, 138—that after having attacked Ju- 
5 nius under that character, he had no right to know him 
iy under any other, 139—that Sir William was appointed 
* Colonel to a regiment greatly out of his turn, 140— 
| Junius thinks it by no means neceſſary he ſhould be ex- 
1 poſed to the reſentment of the worſt and moſt powerful 
- men in this-country, 140—Sir William ſtill continues to 
r be a fatal friend, 146-—he conſiders nothing in the cauſe he 
i adopts but the difficulty of defending it, ib. he may reſt 
» aſſured the Duke of Bedford laughs with equal indifference 
d at Junius's reproaches and Sir William's diftreſs about 
| him, 147—admitting the ſingle inſtance of his Grace's 
1 _ - generoſity, the public may perhaps demand ſome 


other proofs of his munificence, r48—though there 
was no document left of any treaſonable- negotiation, 
yet the conduct and known temper. of the miniſter 
carried an internal evidence, ib. To the printer of 
the Public Advertiſer, 150 — Junius applauds the ſpi- 
rit with which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude 
to her benefactor, ib.—this ſingle benevolent action 18 
perhaps the more conſpicuous from ſtanding alone, ib. 
To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 155—the preſent 
_ miniſtry. as ſingularly. marked by their fortune as their 
crimes, ib. - they ſeem determined to perplex us with the 
. multitude of their offences, 156—a Major-General of the 
; army arreſted for a conſiderable debt, and reſcued by a 
| . ſerjeant and ſome private ſoldiers, ib. that this is a wound 
given to the law, and no remedy applied, 157—the main 
- queſtion is, how the miniſtry have acted on this'occaſion, 
| . 158—the aggravating circumſtances of this affair, ib. 
| that the regiments of guards as a corps are neither good 
ſubjects nor good ſoldiers, 1 59—the marching regiments 
the braveſt troops in the world, ib.— To the printer of 

the Public Advertiſer, 165—that he admits the claim of 
Modeſtus in the Gazetteer, ib.—that Modeſtus having 
inſinuated that the offenders in the reſcue may ſtil} be 
brought to a trial, any attempt to ptejudge the cauſe 
r 9 45 | 5 ; 7 would 
8 0 


384 en 


would be highly improper, 166—if the gentlemen whoſe 
conduct is in queſtion are aot brought to trial, the Duke 
of Grafton ſhall heer from him again, ib.—leaves it to his 
countrymen to determine whether he is moved by malevo- 
lence, or animated by a juſt purpoſe of obtaining ſatiſ- 
faction to the laws of the country, ib. To his Grace the 
— Duke of Grafton, ib.— Junius gives his Grace credit for 
| his diſcretion in refuſing Mr Vaughan's propofals, ib,— 
aſks what was the price of Mr Hine's patent, 167—and- - 
whether the Duke dares to complain of an attack upon his 
dyn honour while he is ſelling the favours of the crown, ib. 
Too his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 168— Junius is ſur- 
priſed at the filence of his Grace's friends to the charg 
of having fold a patent-place ib.—the price at which the 
it pr was knocked down, r6g—that there is none of all 
is Grace's' friends hardy enough to deny the charge, 
 b.—that Mr Vaughan's offer amounted to a high mif- 
"demeanor, 170—the opinion of a learned Jadge on this 
matter, 171— To the printer of the Public Advertifer, 
172—Jusius ſuppoſes a well intentioned prince aſking 
advice for the happineſs of his ſubjeRs, ib.—and an ho- 
neſt man, when permitted to approach a King, in what 
terms he would addreſs his Sovereign, ib.—hbe ſeparates 
the amiable prince from-the'folly and treachery of his 
ſervants, 194—and that the King ſhould diſtinguiſh be- 
-Wwixt his own dignity and what ſerves only to promote 
the intereſt and ambitien of a miniſter, ib.—that he 
ſhould withdraw his confidence from all parties, and con- 
| Tult his own underſtanding, ib. that there is an origioal 
bias in his education, 175—that a little perſonal motive 
- was able to remove the ableſt ſervants of the crown, ib. 
that Mr Wilkes, though he attacked the favourite, 
- was unworthy of a king's perſonal reſentment, 197—that 
A the deftruftion of one man has been for years the ſole 
; object of goverament, ib.—that his miniſters have forced 
the ſubjeQs from wiſhing well to the cauſe of one man 
to unite with bim in their own, 178—that- nothing leſs 
than a repeal of a certain reſolution can heal the wound, F 
2 F y | given 9 4 * 1 
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given to the conſtitution, ib. if an Zngliſh king be 
| hated or deſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy, ib.—that the 
Prince takes the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of 
tte guards, as he does that of the people from the re- 
preſentations of the miniſtry, 183—that the houſe of 
commons have attributed to their own vote an authority 
equal to an act of the legiſlature, 186—To the Duke of 
Grafton, 188—in his pablic charakter he has injured 
44 every ſubject of the empire, 1 t the moſt ative pe- 
riod of life he muſt quit the bu Drei him- 
"ſelf from the world, 90 —that the negle& of the re- 
-monſtrances and petitions was part of his original plan 
of government, 191— the ſituation in which he abandon- 
ed his royal maſter, 192—that he either differed from 
his colleagues, or thought the adminiſtration 0 lo 
tenible, 193—that he began with betraying the | 
and concluded with betraying the King, ib.—Junios 
2 takes leave of the Duke, F the 
„ Public Advertiſer, e ah ning s anſwer to the city- 


remonſtrance conſidered, ib.—the grievances-of the peo- 
ple aggravated by infults, 198—if any part of the re- 
preſentative body be not choſen by the people, I port. org 
vitiates and corrupts the whole, 199—inſtead of an an- 
ſwer to the petition, his Majeſty his own 
pa negyric, 200 whether the remon be or be not 
injurious to the parliament is the very queſtion between 
| the parliament and the people, ib.—the city 9 - 
bas not defired the King to aſſume a power 
other hands, 201—they call him to ule of 
his royal-prerogative, ib.—To printer of the Public 
iſer, ing's anſwer to the 
remonſtrauce is only the ſeutiinents of the miniſter, ib 
the n materially affect his Majeſty's 
203 — he ſhould never ar but in an amiable 
thts bis e introduced tos 
5 in the preſent or or defend his ſer- 
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meaning. 


Mona: 


»mMeanis g formality, — i of them con- 
lidered Ds ſuppoſed; to mean. what they profeſs, 1298 
To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 209g—while 
| -parſiament was iting, it would neither have been ſafc 

not regular to offer any opinion concerning their pro- 


their prudence, and ſomething from their fears, 210 
the majority of the houſe of lords join with the other 
-houſe,"21 3—they would hardly have yielded ſo much to 
the other houſe without the certainty of a compenſa- 
tion, 214—tbe houſe of commons did not vindicate their 


on dignity when groſely attacked, 215—the buſineſs 


the ſeſſion after. voting the ſupplies and ſettling the 
_ cAdiddleſet prope 21 


| Prorogation hament 218— To Lord North, 
= the honour 5 25 vardieg Mr Luttrell's Aces 


A bis. Lordſhip, ib.—is/called upon to tell who 


 aiviled the King to appoiat Colonel Liittrell-adjutant- 


Kederal to the army of Ireland, 221 —-lome ſeeret pur- 
e by ſuch an appointment, 222— To Lord 
Manifield, 223. ＋T be. danger of writing to his Lord ſhip, 
aa he hee, party and judge, 225 24d. ttibuite paid t0 
d ScaclGiticerity,. ib,—that- he conſoles himſeif for 


theiecgoverhment, a2. —that his maxims af juriſpru- 
mene Hirect bis jnterpietation of the laws! and treat- 
mene df juries, ib. that tlie court of Ki og's- Bench be- 
comes 
egi 


3 he invadles the 


echaigerto the jury ia the ꝓtoſecution Almon 
ad MWoddfalb centiedificd the: bigheſt legal - authorities, 
Agri be ide redn e ee — Tet aſide 
en avpilegd! abjectien, 231 ia accuſed of having 
done geche michieſ ta this countty ag miniſter, ib.— 
a the primer uf the Public: Advertiſer 
. jr "rr. pp ety 1 

nn Wen 4 ; b) 
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Decedings, ib. we had a right to expect ſomething from 


ſituation of the King Frag 


the lofs of favourite family by reviving the maxims-of 


erxeby;acourtiof equity, a2 bia eondud with = 
6 qivdthe! matter of 1 
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his Majeſty's * to the throne engroſſes all de at- 
tention of his ſervants, ib— the expedition of the Spa- 
niards againſt» Port Egmont, 236—his Majeſty's ſhip 
detaiged in port above twenty days, ib.—the King's | 
ſpeech, November 1750, conſidered, 237—if the actual 
' ſituation of Europe be conſidered when the affair of 
Port Egmont happened, the treachery of the King's 
ſervants muſt appear in the ſtrongeſt colours, 'Z40—a 
moſt favourable opportunity loſt; ib.—the materials of a 
= fable from the affair of Port Egmont, 241— To the 
pPeiater of the Public Advertiſer, N now to 
| de apprehended from prerogative, but much from undue 
| influence, 248—our political climate ſeverely altered, 
| 249— the nature and ori gin of privileges traced and con- 
 fidered, 251. To the priater of the Public Advertiſer, 
262— an extract from the journals of the hoafe of com- 
moss, 263=a queſtion or two put thereupon to the ad- 
vocates for privilege, ib, To the Duke of Grafton, 
 26;—that his Majeity would in vain have looked round 
% the kingdom for a character ſo conſummate” as his 
| Grate's, 266—that his Grace did not neglect the ma- 
giſtrate while be flattered the man, 26 —that he has 
merit in abundance to recommend him to the ſovereign 
268—fthat he has never formed a friendſhip — oo 
not been fatal to the object of it, 250—the ſervices he 
has done his maſter have been faithfully recorded, 15 .— 
his Grace's re- appointment to a ſeat in the cabinet, How 
announced to the public, 271—the Duke is the pillow 
off which Junius propoſes to reſt all his reſentments, 
273 — To the Rev. Mr Horne, 276 from Mr Hortie's. 
on letters he is ſuppoſed to have fold” himfelf to the 
- miniſtry, ib.—in. order to gratify his perſona} hatred to- 
Mr Wükes, that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the” country 
us far as Was id his power, 277——when the public A 
- pected diſcoveries, highly intereſting to the community, It 
__- from Mr Horne, what a pitiful detail was produced, ib. | 
Tre has ſo little power to do miſchief, that it is much. 
j tops queſtioned if the miniſtry. wilt adhere to the pro- 
K k 2 5 miſes 
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miſes they may have made him, 2y8—To the Rey. Mr 
Horne, 292 —if any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped Ju- 
nis, he agrees they are unfit for his pen, but that they 
may not have been improperly applied, ib.—upon Mr 
'-, Horne's terms there is-no danger in being a patriot, | 
., 295—by what gentle degrees his perſecuting zeal has 
. ſoftened into moderation, 296—an wan encomium on 
Tord Chatham, 297—what excuſe can Mr Horne make 
for labouring to promote ſuch a conſummately bad man 
8 Mr Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch truſt and importance, 
. . 299—the beſt af princes. not diſpleaſed with-the abuſe 
. _ thrown upan his oſtenſible miniſters, 300—To the Duke 
.© of Grafton,, 305—that: he bas done as much miſ- 
Chief to the community as Cromwell would have done 
bud he beep a coward, ib.—the enormous. exceſſes through 
_ which court-influence has ſafely conducted his Grace 
. _ without a ray of real underſtanding, ibe—it. is like the 
univerſal paſſport of. an ambaſſador, ib.—his Majeſty in 
Want of money, and the Navy. in want of timber, 308 
n Warrant made out for cutting down any trees in Whit- 
. Nebury Foreſt, of which the Duke is bereditary ranger, 
-. }b,—his Grace's. behaviour on this. occaſion, 309—T'o 
the Livery of London, 311—that. the election of their 
chief magiſtrate was a point in which every member of 


ie community was intereſted, ib. the queſtion to thoſe 1, 
... who meaa fairly ta the liberty of the people lies within 7; 
. . a very narrow compals, 31 2—Mr Naſh's character con- 9 


._. Bdered as a iſtrate and a public man, ib.— he cannot 

. alter his conduct without confeſſing that he never acted 
upon principle of any kind, ib. To the printer of the i 
-  Pablic_ Advertiſer, 313— Junius laments the unbappy 5 
 ._ - Qillerences which have ariſen among the friends of the 2 
_, people, ib.—tbe infidious partizan who foments the diſ- Bg 
order, ſees the fruit of his induſtry ripen beyond his 4 
2 


_ ho $314—that Mr Wilkes has no-reſource but in the 

Fi Ade favour, 315 —that Mr 12 has ſhown him- 
lief polleſſed of that republican firmneſs which the times 
I  -- require, 316—the right of preſſing founded ways 
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upon a neceſſity which ſap . all argument, n 
the deſigus of Lord Manefeld ſubtle, e f-Qual; and ife-- 
eure, 317—we ſhould" not rejeQ the — or friend- 
ſhip of any man becauſe he differs from us in a particu- 
lar opinion, 320—patriotiſm, it ſeems,. may be improved 
by tranſplanting, 321 Junius defended in three mate - 
rial points, 334—charges Lord Mansfield with doing 
what was illegal in bailing Eyre, 337 —engages to make 
good his charge, 338— Lo the Duke of Grafton, ib.— 
the miſerable depreſſion of his Grace when almoſt every 
man in the kingdom was exulting in the defeat of Sir 
James Lowther, 339—that he violates his on rules of 
decorum when he does not inſult the man whom he has 
| betrayed, ib. To Lord Chief. Juſtice Mansfield, 342. 
Junius undertakes to prove the charge againſt his Lord- 
ſhip, ib.— that the fuperior power of bailing” for felony. 
| claimed by the court of King's - Bench, bas only the ne- 
gat ive aſſent of the 1 . ng So a perſon; poli-. 
tively charged with fe viouſly: ttealing, a and taken with 
the ſtolen goods upon him, is not bailable,-245-—autho- 
rities quoted to {opport this opinion, 346—the ſeveral 
: ſtatutes relative to bail in criminal cafes ſtated in due ar - 
E 34 —the law as ſtated applied to the cafe of Johm 
Eyre, Who was committed for felony, 362— To the: 
gde Hon. Lord Camden, 365— Junius calls upon his: 
"Lordſhip to ſtand forth in defence of the laws of bis 
- eountry, bene yppe g of a — Fenn ae to M 
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Ligonier, Lord; ther army taken from him. much aaf. 
his inelination, 7. , 


Zonden, city of, has given an pe! in * manner a 
king of this country ſhould be addreſſed, 198. | 


Tottery, the wort "way of railing money e the oogle, 3X J. 


Loyalty, What it ie, 29. " 52 10:15 
Euftrell Mr, patronized by: the Duke of Gibfton with ſyc-- 


1 Fe 3 aflertion, that two-thirds of the nation ap- 


Ek. 3 e 


3 5 1 N 1 * x. „ 


prove of bis admiſſion into parliament, cannot 1 
- tained nor confuted by ment, 85—the appointment 
of, invades the foundations of the laws themſelves, 91— 
= train of nen in his character admired for its 


\ fingularity, A | 
Lynn, rg oh, edles Mr Walpole after being expel 
; 1 N. re ä 12 : 


1. Nied the King's warrant for bie pardon, 62—the par- 
 doging of him much blamed, and the reaſons god for 
© doing refuted, 64. * 

| Manille ranſom — given op A en 
uiid to be deſirous to do eee in this affair, but their 
| efforts 1 im vain, 53. ' 
3 Lord, extracts from- his en in the court of 

ag's-Bench, i in regard to the offer of money made by 

— to the Duke of Grafton for the reverſion of a 
Place, 171—2 tribute paid by Junius to his Seotch ſin - 
.cerity,-224—that his: Lordthip i had ſome original attach- 
ments which be took every opportunity to acknowledge, 
ib. —is charged with revizing the maxims of government 
of his favourite family, 225—that he follows an uniform 
lan to-enlarge. the power of the crown, ib.—that he la- 
. to contract the power of the jury, 226, 228—that 
+ inflead of poſiuive rules by which a court ſhould be de- 
i termined, he has introduced his owu unſettled notions of 

_ equity, 226, 329—his conduct in regard to Bingley” 8 
confinement and releaſe, 22 —his charge to the jury in 
- caſes of libel contradicts the higheſt legal authorities, 299 
© is Lordſhip reminded of the nome of Benſon, 231 
ou with doing much miſchicf to this country as 

er, ib. the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him to 
"Lind Chatham, 326 - be doQuine he deliters to a jury, 
id. his reaſog#for challenging a juryman, 3275—accuſ- 
ed of endeavouring to ſcreen the king's brother, 3 28 
charged by Junius ſor ſnag a man mt? uw 1 he 
Nan of Lade 37. e 
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ration, 141—a quotation from Pope on this ſubject, ib. 


fair is, Whether by the law of parliament expulſion a- 


lone creates a difqualification, 95—as a fact highly in- 


jurious to the rights of the people, and as a Rs 
© one of the moſt dangerous, Hr. -.. 
Miniſters, to be acquainted with the merit of, we need on- 


ly obſerve the condition of the people, zo—the miſcon- 


duct of, has produced-a ſudden and extraordinary change 
Within theſe hot years in Great Britain, 31—the conduct 
and character, not the deſcription of miniſters, the cauſe 


of national caJamities, 45—the miniſter who by corrup- 
tion invades the freedom of election, and the ruſſian who 


by open violence deſtroys that freedom, embarked in the 
ſame bottom, 62— he is the tenant of the day, 51 wm 
no intereſt in the inheritance, 208. 


Medeſtus charges Junius with abfurdity in his writings, 151 | 
__— cannot diftioguiſh — a ſarcaſm and a contradic= * 


tion, 152—is accuſed of miſquoting what Junius ſays of 
i Fern and making the entence tene by mak- 
| it his own, 153. 
| May Fraue, Dr, his firmneſs and integrity on. bis cxamina- 
tion enn the houſe of n 21 bye!” | 


Ne . 
Naſh Mr, his Nuten as a — and a public m man, 
_ conſidered, 312. 


Nation, when the ſafety of i it is at ſtake, fuſpicion i is a ſuf- 


_kicient ground for inquiry, 30. 


North, Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 32—i8 URI 


to think ſeriouſhy before he inereaſes the public debt, 325 
Ehe palm of miaiſterial firmneſs transferred to his- 


| Lordſhip, 196—bis boaſted” firmneſs and conſiſtency, 


four per cents at once, 2175—had the bonour of reward- 


I N D 3: * 5 
Meaſures and not men, the common cant of affected mode | 


Middleſex; the election for, attended with one favourable 
| eonlequence' for-the people, 72—the queſtion in this af- 


 205—had the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all the 
ARE Mr * ſervices, 220—is called upon My * 5 


A 


1 


| PING Win adviſed the King | 
Luttrell Adjutant- General of * — Ireland, 4 
that he ſhall not have time to new-model the Iriſh 
- army; 223— perhaps only the blind ent of Werd 
- Bute and the Princeſs Dowager, i nw! ys 
Mie, Mr Attorney-general, bis opinion of the 3 
# - kane: houſe of * to commit wen ee zQr 


323 9 To — Fn I; . B W 
ali Nl deſtined doth He of the et, & * 84 
_—does ya ___ e __ "I apr rey to the 

| * Bhomck, 92. K 59 I<F | 8 * 
r Ain 12 | W 
Parſone, 8 miſtreſs to the Dole of „ Grafton, ee: - 
into public by his Grace, aud placed at the head of his 
tale, Ga handed through the opera-houſe in preſente 

of the Queen by the firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 86. 
Parties, the idea of uniting: does not een, as: yy 

5 effects intended thereby, . 1 

People, ſubmiſſion of a free, a compliance ith. high which 
they! themſelves have enacted, 2g-—in reading the hiſtory 
of, how we become intereſted in their cauſe, ib.—an im - 
Partial admĩaiſtratĩon of juſtice the firmeſt bond NN 
gage their affections to goverument, 37. 
 Perey, Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, 8 | 
camp to the King, and had the rank of Ar before 


. be had the regiment, 5. 7 
6. Philo- Junius to the printer ot the Public Ati, 3 


that the Duke of Grafton's friends, in the conteſt with. 
unius, are reduced to the genera] charge of ſcurrility 
and falſchood, tb-—the reach of Junius's facts of import - 
ance to the public, ib.—a reviſal and confideration of 
* as they appeared in letter xii. ib. another letter 

| on N his to che priater of the Public Advertifer, 84—that 
7 in the whole courſe of the Duke of Graftor's life there: 
"> — aA ſtrange endeavour to unite conttadictions, ib.—a vi- 
2 Fel Lg * * ſhould. never be 3 (5 
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VVV 
the Duke of Grafton's conduct in this reſpect, ib.chis 


Grace has always ſome reaſon for deſerting his friends, 
. tb, To the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 99—tbe 
objections of G. A. to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion as to 


the Middleſex election conſidered, ib. To the printer of 


the Public: Advertiſer, o- that a correſpondent of the 

St James's Evening Poſt miſunderſtood. Junius, ib that 

it appears evident that Dr Blackſtone never once thought 

of his Commentaries when ſpeaking in the houſe of com- 

mon, until the eontradiction was urged, 108 Philo- 

| 28 defends Junius's conſtruction of 
Mr Walpole, 1179-—charges the miniſtry. with introdu- 
eing a new ſyſtem of logie which he calls argument a- 

gaiaſt fact, 123— To the Printer of the Public Adver- 
tiſer, 151— that he is aſſured Junius will never deſcend 

to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus, ib.—an ex- 

amination of the inſtanees brought to ſopport the charge 
of Junios being an Iriſhman, ib. &c.— that Modeltus 
miſquotes what Junius ſays of conſeience, and makes the 
| ſentence. ridiculous by making it his own, 153—to the 

printer of the Public eee 
- triumphs in having, as he ſuppoſes, cut off an outpoſt of 
Junius, ib,—that Junius does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh 


the vote againſt 


„243 —that Anti- Junius 


nation, but the Spaniſh court, as the natural enemies of 


England, ib.—if it were not the reſpect he bears the mi- 
niſter, he could name a man, who, without one grain of 
underſtanding, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell, 
2243 as to a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet, that this can 
only be determined by appearances, ib. the queries put 
by Anti- Junius can be only anſwered by the miniſtry, ib. 


To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, ib.—that 


tmoſe who object to detached parts of Juniug's laſt letter 

do not mean fairly, or have not conſidered the ſeope af 
bis argument, 257—that Junius does not expect a diſſo- 

- lution of parliament will deſtroy corruption, but Wi EE. 

a terror and check to their ſucceſſors, ib. To the print- 
er of the Public Advertiſer, 258—Junius's conſtruction 
a the vote, declaring Mr Walpole's incapacity, ib.—a 
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na accuſed of endeavouring to 


4 can firmneſs which the times require, 316. 
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. guetation from a trad of Lord Sommers to ſopport this 
.-  conſtruQtion, 259—if this conſtruction be admitted, the 
advocates of the houſe of commons muſt be reduced to 
the neceſſity of maintaining one of the groſſeſt abſurdi- 
ties, 259 — that the houſe of commons certainly did not 
foreſee one effect proceedi 1 from their vote about the 
Middleſex election, 260— o inter of the Public 
- Adveruler, ib —the' IG — unius concerning the 
wer of che commons to commit for contempt not new, 
wy 8 exactly with the opinions of Attorney - gener to 
Noe and Sit Edward Coke, 261—To the printer of | To» 
the Publie Advertiſer, 301—tbe -vapity and impiety of | +b 
- Joon are become the perpetual topics of abuſe, ib.— | To 
the proofs brought to ſupport ſuch charges conſidered, 
os —the charge of vanity and impiety proved to deſtroy 
. £77 ib. —To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 323 
+ that Junius's /inclination leads him to treat Lord || Vat 
1 with particular reſpect and candour, ib.— that | — 


1 Lordſhip overſhot himſelf in aſſerting the proclama- | n 
_ _-» tion againſt-exporting corn was legal, 324— T0 Zeno, t 


© g23—that the ſophiſtry of this author's letter in defence i 
. ' of Lord Mansfeld ie adapted to the character he de- 
fende, ib.—the ſuſpicious applauſe given by his Lord - 


* : ſhip to the man he deteſts, g26—his doQrine as deliver- We; 


dd ͤ to a jary, 1b. his -challen a juryman, 329—18 Wo 


reen the King's brother, I 


Fm 


- g28—and-inceſlantly labouring to introduce new modes V 
of proceeding'in the court where he preſides, 329— To [ 
an Advocate in the Cauſe of the People, 331—the dif- 1 

- | ference betwixt generaEwarrants . pteſs-warrante flat - 
| 1666 and wan Fe 7 W... 1 
an INS. ood a RUS of his to Dr Arbuthnot, 741 We 
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his Somers, Lord, » quotation from his trad upon. che Big. 
of be People, 168. „ „„ 300 

Stampaci, — and e dd, 6 afff Fn 


Starling, Solomon, apothecary, hie opinion in negaed;, ho 
the death of Clarke, who received a blow at the en 
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State, the principal depattente-aly: whey improperly . 
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of | Townſend, Mr, complains that the pbe FOES has not 


of been equal to his deferts, 316. "ft 
— l Touchet, Mr, in his moſt pans bh the e fame. man 
d, | as at preſent, % 7 © os Thtiare i 1 gots 

oy | : | 
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rd Me end- propòſala to the Duke - Graftau, 166+ 

at — his offers to the Duke amounted to a high SG 
a- | nor, 170—a proſecution: commenced 3 him, 171 
0, | the matter ſolemnly argued in the court of King's Bench, 
ce Jeu does juſtice to this red man, 195. n | 
le- 

d. 2 4 W. 


r- Weſton, 1 a er to him from Toth 68—quota- 
18 tions from his pamphlet in, ; defency of the pardoning 
Ty M.Quirk, with Lan: as 69. 

es i Walpole, Mr, his caſe ſuppoſed: to be riQly i in point to 


* prove expulſion. creates incapacity of being re- elected, 
if 109—the vote of expulſion as expreſſed in the votes, 116 
t- —retnarks upon its meaning and extent, 1 $5 elec- 


tion was declared void, 119. 


2 Weymouth, Lord, appointed one of the ſecretaries of _ OE. 


36—nominated to Ireland, 133. 
IWhittlehury foreſt, the Duke of Grafton hereditary ra 


"i of, 308—the right to the timber claimed by his Gre 2 


309. 
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n- Wilkes, Mr, bis conduct often Spa by Junius, 67—ſuf- 1 


ate 18 at G and to canvaſs for the city and 
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ones and private ras gave * miniſtry advan- 
es over him, 72—it is perhaps the greateſt misfortune 
| of bis life that the Duke of Grafton had fo many com- 
| - penſations to make in the cloſet for his former friendſhip 
with him, 57—ſaid more than moderate men would juſti- 
. 1 1 ſerious at firſt, he became an enthuſiaſ, 
1b, —commiſſions- Mr Thomas Walpole to ſolicit a pen - 
fion for him, 288—comes over from France to England, 
where he gets two hundred pounds from the Doke of 
Portland and Lord Rockingham, w. E 
Hooker Mr, expelled, re-eleQed;: and admitted into the 


ſame parliament, 120 the public left to determine * 


ther this be a plain matter o fact, a9. 
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